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iN the year 1793, Mr. Browftsawthe desolation of his native 
city by jthat pestilence which is known by the name of yellow 
fever. His father's family, his brethren and himself were 
among those wh6 fled in time to avoid its influence, and to 
escape the necessity of witnessing those scenes of loathsome 
misery which distinguished that disease. But in 1798, Charles, 
by remaining in New York until too late to fly, either with 
safety or propriety, was made an inmate of the disease, beheld 
it in Its most horrid forms^ and saw expiring, the victims of 
its irresistible power, men as much distinguished for their 
talttnts and acquirements as for every virtue which can dignify 
•ur nature. 

The city of New York had been visited several years in suc- 
cession by the pestilence, but its inhabitants flattered themselves 
each year that the ^afflictions of the foregoing would not be re- 
newed. Many however removed with their families each sum- 
mer into the country. Among this number was the writer, andf 
Mr. Brown had frequently been his guest at Perth Amboy on 
such occasions. At this period he was pleasantly situated with 
his friends Smith, and Johnson, and when' the rumour of the 
yellow fever having again broke oiit in certain quarters of the 
town reached him, he was persuaded that as their neighbour- 
hpod was free from infection, they were safe. 

In a letter to his brother James, dated the twenty-fifth of 
August, 1798, after mentioning his literary plans, for he was 
then preparing to publish '< Wieland,'' and the project of a Ma- 
gazine for his profit had been suggested ; he concludes thus : 



^* heavy rains, uncleansed sinkSf and a cemtmuance of unexam- 
pled heat, has within these ten days^ g^ven birth to the yellow 
fever among usy in its epidemical form* Death and alarms 
have rapidly multiplied, but it is hoped that now, as formerlyi 
its influence will be limited to one place. 

** You may be under no concern on my account, since my 
abode is far enough from the seat of the disease, and my mode 
of livingf from which animal food and spirituous liquors are 
wholly excluded, gives the utmost security." 

This plan was in accordance to the theory of his friend 
SmitMiF who rigidly practised it himself at all times. Brown 
bad much reason to rely upon the judgment of Smith, but if 
he did not feel that perfect security which his letter avows, he 
assumed the tone for the purpose of quieting the apprehensions 
of his friends. 

On the fourth of September he writes thus to his brother 
James, justifying his continuance in New York* 

** When did you learn to rely upon rumour and news-paper 
information i As to the state of this city, you might naturally 
suspect that it would be misrepresented and exaggerated. There 
is abundance of alarm, and the streets most busy and frequented 
will speedily be evacuated. 

^< As to the malignity of this disease, perhaps its attack 13 
more violent than ordinary, but £• H. S. to whom I read your 
letter, answers for me that not more than one out of nine^ wheo 
properly nursed, die ; and that its. fatality therefore is much less 
than the same disease in Philadelphia. 

^^In t)ie present healthful state of this neighbourhood it would 
be absurd to allow fear to drive me away. When there is ac- 
tual and indisputable danger it would be no less absurd to re* 
maint since even if the disease terminate favourably, or even 
were (certain so to terminate, we are sure of being infinitely 
troublesome to others and of undergoing much pain. 

^< £• H. S. has extensive and successful practice in this dis- 
ease. Through fatigue and exposure to midnight airs, he is at 
present somewhat indisposed, but will shordy do well. 

*♦ If when this fever attacks our neighbourhood I run away,^ 
I am not sure that I shall do right. £. H. S. at l^ast, probably 



Johnscm, will remain, at all events ; and if I run the risk of 
requiring to be nursed, I n;iust not forget that others may re--^ 
qui^e to be nursed by me, in a disease where personal attentions 
are all in allJ*^ 

I trust that I need not remark upon the truth of the above 
sentimentf or call the reader's attention to the high point of view 
In which it places Mr. Brown's character. The letters which 
at this time he wrote to his brother James were in answer to 
earnest entreaties of his family that he would fly from New 
York as they had done from Philadelphia, where the pestilence 
raged with equal malignity* 

A few days after he writes thus: "this pestilential air seems 
to be extending itself to all quarters. Things here wear a very 
gloomy aspect. Pearl and Water Streets are wholly desc^te, 
and all business at a stand. The lowest computation supposes 
one half of the^inhabitants to have fled. Notwithstanding this 
depopulation, especially in the most infected spots, I am sorrjr 
to add that the malignity increases and the number of deaths. 

" ^rhe atmosphere is perceptibly different from former years, 
and leaves nobody in perfect health, but the quarter where I re* 
side is still free from sickness. All the physicians Mrho have 
at all attended patients in this fever have been indisposed* 
Our friend £. H. S.'s indisposition has nearly gone, but he 
ascribes his preservation from death entirely to his vegetable 
diet and his refusing his attendance at the beginning of his com* 
plaint, to the summons of the sick. He is now nearly able to 
resume the medical functions. Five physicians much conver* 
sant with the sick have died within a very short space." 

On Tuesday the twelfth of September while the ravages and 
malignity of the pest was hourly increasing, and Dr. Smith had 
just regained strength to again lend his aid to the accumulating 
sufFer-ersy an interesting stranger arrived from the equally pes- 
tilential city of Philadelphia, whose fate and its consequences, 
brought the desolation in its most fearful form home to the do- 
mestic establishinent of the three friends Johnson, Smith and 
Brown. 

Joseph B. Scandella was a native of the Venetian state. Of 
an opulent amd distinguished family, he had been educated as a 
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physician but had devoted his faculties to gcheral improvemenj 
in science. He left home early in life for this purpose, and 
visited England as secretary to the Venetian embassy. From 
thence his attention was called to our growing empire in the 
West; and to a liberal curiosity and ardent mind, no country on ' 
earth could be so attractive as that where the great experiment 
of an almost boundless federative republic had already made 
such progress as seemed to defy every effort of ignorance and 
malice to frustrate it. 

He first visited the English provinces. When in the United 
States he made various journies in every direction, particularly 
bending his attention to the southern and western districtsi 
where agriculture, the foundation of national wealth, is extending 
with such rapid strides, the happiness of an independent yeo- 
manry, and erecting an empire which must necessarily correct, 
by its influence upon their interests, the tendency to corruption 
and European political bias in the maritime states. 

After a residence of two years in the United States, Dr.* 
Scandella prepared to return, and in the month of June embark- 
ed at the port of Philadelphia. The vessel proved unfit for a 
sea voyage and returned to port. He then came to New York 
and took passage in a packet from this port to Falmouth. 
Here he renewed an acquaintance began in Philadelphia with 
Dr. E. H. Smith. The detention of his baggage by some ac- 
cident occasioned him to lose this opportunity of embarkation, 
and while awaiting another the yellow fever broke out in both 
cities. Notwithstanding its more early progress and greater 
malignity in Philadelphia, his concern for the welfare of an 
amiable family of helpless females, a widowed mother and her 
daughters, induced him to return to that city. He witnessed 
the death of every individual of the family. 

After enduring the continual loss of rest, and exposing him- 
self to the influence of an infected atmosphere for ten days, he 
set out on his return to New York, and in crossing the causey 
between Newark and this place first felt the deadly disease upon 
him. 

He arrived in the evening at the Tontine Coffee House, and 
knowing the necessity of a lodging as much as possible re*- 



moved from the heartlessness of a hotel, he exerted himself ta 
procure admittance at the various boarding houses, hut terror 
steeled every heart, and shut every door against the sick stran- 
ger. 

The benevolent Smith heard of his arrival, sought him in* 
stantly, and found him, under the influence of the pestilence, in 
bed at the Coffee House* He removed him to his room, re- 
signed to him his bed, and became his physician and nurse. 

On Sunday morning the seventeenth of September, Brown 
writes thus to his brother. 

^^ When calamity is at a distance it affects us but little, and 
no sympathy for otheris can realize that distress which does not 
immediately affect us. 

*' You have discovered by the public papers the deplorable 
condition of our city, which in fact exceeds that of Philadel- 
phia, inasmuch as the mortality bears a greater proportion to 
the population with us. 

" Another circumstance greatly enhances our calamity, for 
the victims to this disease have been in innumerable cases, se- 
lected from the highest and most respectable class of inhabi- 
tants. 

" Till lately, horrible as this evil is, and much conversant 
with it through the medium of physicians as I had been, I was 
not much affected by it until during the. last week, this fatal pest 
has encompassed us and entered our own doors. 

** On Tuesday last, an Italian gentleman of great merit and 
a particular friend of E. H. S. arrived in this city from Phila- 
delphia. The disease had already been contracted, and admis- 
sion into the boarding houses was denied him. Hearing of his 
situation our friend hastened to his succour and resigned to 
him his own bed. A nurse was impossible to be procured, 
and this duty therefore devolved upon us. Many moral inci- 
dents concurred to render this a most melancholy case. The 
disease was virulent beyond example, but his agonies have been 
protracted to this day. He now lies in one apartment of our 
house, a spectacle that sickens the heart to behold, and not far 
from his last breath, while, in the next, our friend E. H, S. is 
in a condition but little better. 



" Extreme fatigues and anxieties could not fail of producmf 
a return of this disease in Klifau. How it will end Heaven 
knows. , ' 

*' Sunday evening. Our Italian friend is dead, and Elihu is 
preparing to be transported to — s, whose house is spacious, 
healthfully situated, and plentifully accommodated. Our own 
house is a theatre of death and grief, where his longer continu- 
ance would infallibly destroy him and us. 

"Before his last attack E. H. S. became sensible of the dis- 
proportionate hazard which he incurred, and had determined as 
soon as his friend Scandella had recovered or perished, and his 
present patients had been gotten rid of, to withdraw from 
town." 

Brown had been himself attacked by the first symptoms of 
the fatal disease, and was removed to the house of the same 
friend who now received the unfortunate Smith. Brown's 
symptoms yielded to medicine, not so his friend's ; he lingered 
a few days in a state allied to stupor ; the efforts of his medical 
friends Miller and Mitchill were utterly unavailing ; he saw the 
last symptom of the disease, black vomit, pronounced the word 
" decomposition" and died. 

Thus perished, on Wednesday the twenty-first of September, 
If 98, in the twenty-seventh year of his age, Elihu Hubbard 
Smith ; a man whose whole ambition was to increase his in- 
tellectual powers, with a view of devoting them to his fellow 
men. 

In the Medical Repository, a work of which he was one of 
the most zealous founders and which was conducted after his 
death by his friends Miller and Mitchill, appeared a few lines 
devoted to his memory, from which I will indulge myself by re- 
peating to the public the testimony of the enlightened writer. 

"There were few who perished during that calamitous 
season, whose fate excited more universal regret, and whose 
memory will be more fondly and permanently cherished than 
Elihu H. Smith. In his domestic relations, the knowledge 
of his excellence, was necessarily confined to few ; but by those 
few, his conduct as a son and a brother, will ever be regarde4 
as a model of unblemished rectitude. Indefatigable in the 
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promotion of the true interest of those allied to htai) a casual 
observer would be disposed to imagine bis whole attention to 
be absorbed by this object, and that he whose affections ^were 
so ardent, and his mind so active for their good, had no lei- 
sure for the offices of friendship, and for the pursuit of general 
happiness* To these valuable purposes, however, no one at* 
tended with more zeal and assiduity. To those who were 
blessed with his friendship, and the number was by no means 
smallf his attachment was unwavering and his efforts for their 
benefit without intermission* To the cause of general happi- 
ness, he devoted his abilities with no less zeal." 

*< Hia talents could not otherwise than slowly, surmount the 
obstacles which were thrown in the way of his professional suc- 
cess by his youth, and by the want of patronage and support. 
His leisure he however devoted to the best purposes* Besides 
his medical pursuits, he cultivated with zeal and success, al- 
most every branch of literature* As a physician his loss is 
irreparable* He had explored* at his early age, an extent of 
medical learning for which the longest lives are seldom found 
sufficient* His diligence and activity, his ardour and perseve- 
rance, knew no common bounds* The love of science and the 
impulse of philanthropy, directed his whole professional career, 
and left little room for the calculations of emolument* He had 
formed vast designs of medical improvement, which embraced 
the whole family of mankind, and were animated by the soul 
of benevolence." 

Upon the removal of Dr. Smith from his own dwelling to 
the house of a friend, Mr* Brown resigned to him the cham- 
ber he had occupied in that friend's house, and by invitation 
removed to Dr. Miller's* Of his feelings at this time we 
must judge by his letters. The day before the death of his 
friend, he thus addresses his brother. 

** What ^hall I write ? I know that you ought to have fre- 
quent information of what is passing here, but I cannot trust 
myself with the narrative. My labour is to forget and ex- 
clude surrounding scenes and recent incidents. 

"Smith is not dead, but unless miracles be wrought for him, 
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another day will number him with the victims of this most 
dreadful and relentless of pestilences. 

" My excellent friend Dn Miller dissuades me from going 
to you* The journey is too long, and the consequence of fall- 
ing sick upon the road may be easily conceived. Here then I 
must remain. 

*' The number of physicians is rapidly declining^ while that 
of the sick is as rapidly increasing. Dr. Miller, whose prac- 
tice, as his skill, exceeds that of any other physician, is almost 
weary of a scene of such complicated horrors. My heart 
sickens at the perpetual recital to which I am compelled to be 
an auditor, and 1 long to plunge myself into woods and de- 
serts where the faintest blast of rumour may not reach me. 

*< Thursday morning. The die is cast. E. H. 8. is dead. 
O the folly of prediction qnd the vanity of systems. 

" In the opinion of Miller the disease, in no case, was ever 
more dreadfully and infernally malignant. He is dead. Yes- 
terday at noon. 

^^ I am well as circumstances will permit, and shall, as soon 
as possible, leave the city with William Johnson for Amboy 
or Connecticut." 

In another letter he says " the weather has lately changed 
for the better, and hopes are generally entertained that the 
pestilence, for so it may truly be called, will decline. As to 
myself, I certainly improve, though slowly, and now entertain 
very slight apprehensions of danger to niyself. Still I am 
anxious to leave the city. To go to Amboy and remain 
there for some time, will be most eligible. This calamity ha^ 
endeared the survivors of the sacred fellowship, W. D., W. 
J. and myself to each other in a very high degree ; and I cpn- 
fess my wounded spirit, and shattered frame, wiU be most 
likely to be healed and benefitted by their society. Permit 
me therefore, to decline going with you to Burlington. For 
a little while at least." 

The next day, September twenty-fifth, Charles addressed his 
brother from Perth Amboy. 

<* It is with great pleasure, that I now inform you of my 
safe arrival at this place. Yesterday I wrote to you inform^ 
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ing you of my iutcntion to come hither on the morrow* Af* 
ter depositing my letter, Wm. Johnson hnd'myself, concluded 
that if a water passage could readily be found to Staten Island, 
it would be advisable to depart immediately. This being 
forthwith sought for, was found. We left the city at two in 
the afternoon, and after a most auspicious passage arrived at 
Amboy at sun-set. I already feel the sensations of a new 
being, and am restored as it were by magic, ^o a tolerable 
degree of heahh and cheerfulness. 

*^ Here I wish to stay, at least for some weeks, in the en- 
joyment of the purest air, and wholesome exercise. The 
change from a pestilential, desolate, and sidtry city, to the 
odours and sprightly atmosphere of this village, is inexpressi- 
bly grateful and beneficial ; and I believe you may dismiss 
all uneasiness, henceforth^ on account of my safety. 

'* I seize this early opportunity, to inform you of my re* 
moval, because it was due to youi* generous concern for me." 

After passing some weeks at Perth Amboy, Mr. Brown 
visited his family, and on the return of winter, took up his 
abode again in New York. 

In the month of December, 1 /9S, he thus details to hia 
brother Armit, a plan for a magazine. 

** Eight of my friends here, men in the highest degree re- 
spectable for literature and influence, have urged me so ve- 
hemently to undertake the project of a magazine, and pro- 
mised their contributions and assistance to its success, that I 
have written and published proposals. Four hundred sub- 
scribers will repay the annual expense of sixteen hundred 
dollars. As sooti as this number is obtained^ the printers will 
begin, and trust to the punctual payment of these for reim* 
bursement. All above four hundred, will be clear profit to 
me ; one thousand subscribers will produce four^ thousand 
five hundrecT dollars, and deducting the annual expense will 
leave two thousand seven hundred. If this sum be attainable^ 
in a year or two you will allow that my prospect is consoling. 
The influence of my friends, and their unexpected and un- 
common zeal, inspire me with a courage which I should be 
unable to derive from any other quarter,'' 
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•.This WHS one of the taviny literary schemes, which n«ir oc^ 
CnfieA the attentioti of Mr. Brown ; for he at this time car* 
ried into effect, the plan which had long been forming in his 
mmd df becoming an author by profession ; of devoting his 
life to book-making, and trusting his future fortunes, as Well 
as fame, to the labours of his pen. To become exclusively 
an anthory was at that time a novelty in the United States^ 
and if We except the editors of news-papers^ no otie had re- 
lied solely upon the support of his talents as a writer, and de- 
fiberately chosen this station in society. Mr. Brown was so 
fyt successful^ that he never relinquished his plan, and» if. 
health and life had been continued to him, would have sup- 
ported in competence and reared to usefulness, a numeroua 
and amiable family. 

His first publication was Alcuin, in 1797. In 1798, he 
published Wieland. This powerful and original romance, ex- 
cited attention and brought the 4author into the notice of all 
readers of works of this description* Few novels or roaan- 
des have been written, which seize so strongly upon the inia- 
gination and feelings of the reader, hurry him from the reali- 
lies which surround him, bury in oblivion his joys or sorrows,, 
and fix his whole attention on the images which the author 
presents before him, as Wieland, In this work, the author, 
rejecting those events which flow from causes well known and 
constandy in operation, among men in society, which form the 
best and most useful groundwork for this $pecie8 of composi- 
tion, and discarding the hacknied machinery of castles, ban- 
ditti and ghosts, took a new and untrodden ground. He made 
the events of his story depend upon, and flow firotn, two of 
tftose wonderful phenomena of the moral and physical world, 
which though known and established, were still mysterious 
and undefined, and though vouched for by unquestionable au- 
thorities, are of such rare occurrence, as not to be familiar, or 
even fully accounted for. Self-combustion is an awful and 
mysterious phenomenon of nature. The author of Wieland, by 
means of an instance of the extinction of life, and bodily de- 
composition, which he relates as having happened to the father 
of his hero, accounts for a predisposition to the reception of 
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insane and pemteious imUges^ in the mind of Wieltnd* The 
author then calls to his aid, a second mysterious and wonder- 
^ful phenomenon, the existence of which is not so well attested 
as the first, ventriloquism ; and by endowing cme of his cha* 
racters with this stupendous powerf a power which when 
once exerted, is incalculable in Us eiFectSt he excites his hero 
to the commission of actSf which though they have their pro^ 
totypes in authentic records, are of a character so horrible as 
to border on the shocking, and in some measure defeat the 
end of the inventor, by lessening the attractk>n of the story, 

Wieland, stimulated by what he considers supernatural 
premonition, murders his wife and children, and finally un- 
deceived in part, and the high wrought tone of feeling which 
supported him under a consciousness of well doings and of im- 
mediate communication with Heaven, being let down by a 
glimpse of the truth, he commits suicide* The causes of 
these dreadful effects, appe^ supernatural until the denoue- 
ment or explanation takes place* 

The author had doubdess a right to assume these wonder- 
ful appearances of nature as a basis for his fabrication. To 
his active imagination and fertile mind, they suggested the 
materials for erecting a superstructure of the greatest magni- 
tude, and the most awful importance. Man» frail, ignorant 
smd dependant, is prone to superstition* In all ages those 
natural phenomena, which are beyond the reach of our know- 
ledge« have been deemed supernatural* The explosion of the 
electric fluid, has been heard with awe, as the voice of the 
Creator of the Universe; and its effect upon animal life, an 
effect as natural as that of fever or hunger, though leas com- 
mon, has been called his judgment, or the immediate display 
of his anger* In like manner, the expansion of subterraneous 
gases, and the misery occasioned by their rending the surface 
of the earth on spots where cities have been erected, has 
been ascribe to the jealousy or anger of the all-benevolent 
God, of our love and gratitude. As the causes of these ef- 
fects became known, they ceased to be thus regarded* But a 
phenomenon so extraordinary, and apparently contrary to {be 
known laws of nature as self-combustion, though easily qx^ 
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plained to the philosopher^ cannot but, even at this time, hold 
the mind in awful pause. The power of the biloquist, never 
yet ex|^ained, if it really exists, may be so used as to pro- 
duce eflkcts, which must necessarily unhinge the mind and 
force it tafall into the belief of supernatural interposition. 
Here Mr. Brown had possession of engines wherewith to 
work, of the most powerful and novel kind, and he made 
great use of them ; but a doubt has been suggested of the pro- 
priety or policy of resorting to such tremendous agents in the 
conduct of a novel. It is true that they are in nature, but 
to the generality of mankind, they appear more strange, if not 
more unnatural, than ghosU or spectres. The instances of 
self'combustion or ventriloquism,^ are so rare, that a work 
whose events are founded on such materials, accords less with 
popular feelings and credulity, than if supernatural agency 
had been employed. In all ages and in all nations, tales of 
ghosts, of sorcery and witches, of* genii, of demons, of local 
deities, and of familiar spirits ; in short of communication 
with an invisible world of powerful and incorporeal beings, has 
received popular credence, and been familiar to man from his 
cradle to his grave. When the agency of such beings is used 
in a poem or a tale, if we do not believe, we at least are not 
shocked. On the other hand to the mass of readers, the na- 
tural causes of which we are speaking, are so indefinite and so 
little understood, that disappointment is experienced, when 
they are brought forward to account for sppearances which 
the reader had previously supposed to be supernatural. It is 
perhaps always unsatisfactory* to find that causes which had 
purposely been made to convey an idea of more than mortal 
agency, are merely natural. The reader will remember the 
denouement of •'the family of Montorio," and the waxeA 
doll which inspires such high and mysterious ideas in Mrs. 
Radcliffe's *' Mysteries of Udolpho." 

Notwithstanding these strictures upon Mr. Brown's agents, 
the writer is disposed to class Wieland aihong novels of the 
highest order. It has a well conducted fable, the incidents of 

♦ft rmist iiol be supposed, that by ventriloquism, 1 mean the bungling" trick 
Which jug^glers have culled by that name. 
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which all tend to its progress and developement, and the style 
is pure, strong and eloquent. 

The great cause of all the evils, which be&l Wieland and 
his family, Carwin the biloquist, is a character approaching to 
the sublimCf from the mystery thrown around himy and yet at 
times iaspiring sentiments of disgust, and even contempt* 
The author does not give us the history of this personage, and 
thus, as was always his custom, left an opening for a continual 
tion, or for another romance* Accordingly Mr. Brown af- 
terwards began, and pardy published <^ Memoirs of Carwin 
the Biloquist.^' This very interesting fragment, the reader 
will find well worthy of perusal, and will regret that the author 
did not finish a work so replete with novelty and interest. 

In December of the same year, in which Wieland was pub- 
lished, Mr. Brown wrote his novel of ** Ormond, or the Se- 
cret Witness," which had not the success of Wieland, neither 
did it deserve it. It has been remarked that there is a strong 
affinity between Ormond, the hero of this work, and Falkland, 
in the celebrated romance of Caleb Williams, written by Wil- 
liam Godwin, the well known author of Political Justice. In- 
deed at this period of Mr. Brown's life, he was an avowed 
admirer of Godwin's sty le» and the effects of that admiration, 
may be discerned in many of his early compositions. It is 
remarked by the same friend, whose opinions I have before 
quoted in respect to Mr. Brown and his writings, that " Or- 
mond and Falkland are both endeared to us on their first ap- 
pearance, and while every heart is warmed by their benevo- 
lence and disinterestedness, they are suddenly converted into 
monsters of depravity. This^ change so sudden and unex- 
pected, is nevertheless reconciled to the principles laid down 
by these au|hors. Ormond and Falkland, have each^their 
separate objects, which they endeavour to obtain at first, by 
honourable means. So long as these means are found capable. 
of answering their purposes, the respective characters glide 
smoothly on, and none of their noxious features are made 
visible. But behind this plausible exterior of courtesy and 
benevolence, fiery and uncontrollable passions are ragiijg. 
They burn, it is true, vith a smothered fire, but both Falk- 
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land and Ormond,' are incited by those very passions, to do 
those very acts, which render them so enflearing to our eyes. 
They have no motive to act otherwise than honourably, when 
they can accomplish their objects by so acting. But when 
they find that all these sacrifices avail them nothing, they im- 
mediately forsake this artificial character, and endeavour to 
obtain by dishonest means, what with honourable means they 
could not accomplish. The apparent incredulity attached to 
the existence of such characters results from the sudden 
turn of events by which these changes are brought about. The 
character takes its complexion from these events, and as long 
as they are favourable, we admire and respect, and when un- 
favourable, we abhor. 

" Thus Ormond labours to overcome the virtue of Constan- 
tia, at first by loading her with favours and imposing every 
species of obligation. These are squandered with a prodigal 
munificence, and her gratitude is raised to the highest pitch. 
Her virtue is notwithstanding invulnerable, to all these as- 
saults, and Ormond thus foiled, changes his mode of assault, 
and endeavours to accomplish his object, by open violence." 

Ormond was published in 1799, and Mr. Brown prosecuted 
his labour in the region of fiction, with an ardour increased by 
the success he had obtained, and with a rapidity of execution 
seldom paralleled. He had at this time begun five novels, all 
of which were in a state of progression. Two of the five 
were published, this same year; Arthur Mervyn, and Edgar 
Huntly. Arthur Mer\yn, or Memoirs of the year 1793, was 
the third novel Mr. Brown published. The following which 
is the preface to it, will show the views and intentions of the 
author. 

" The evils of pestilence by which this city has lately been 
afflicted, will probably form an sera in its history. The schemes 
of reformation and improvement to which they will give births 
or, if no efforts of human wisdom can avail to avert the pe- 
riodical visitations of this calamity, the change in manners an4 
population which they will produce, will be, in the highest de- 
grfie, memorable. They have already supplied new and co- 
pious materials for reflection to the physician and the political 
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^economist.' They have not been less fertile of instructicm td 
the moral observer, to whom they have furnished new displays 
of the influence of human passions and motives^ 

^* Amidst the medical and political discussions which are how 
afloat in the community relative to this topic, the author of 
these remsu'ks has ventured to methodize his own reflections, 
and to weave into an humble narrative, such incidents as ap<^ 
peared to him most instructive and remarkable among those 
which came within the sphere of his own observation* It is 
every one's duty to profit by all opportunities of inculcating on 
mankind the lessons of jqstice and humanity. The influences 
of hope and fear, the trials of fortitude and constancy, which 
took place in this city, in the autumn of 1793, have, perhaps^ 
never been exceeded in any age. It is but just to snatch some 
•f ^ese from oblivion, and to deliver to posterity a brief but 
faidiful sketch of the condition of this metropolis during that 
calamitous period. Men only require to be made acquainted 
with distress for their ccmipassion and their charity to be awak- 
ened. He that depicts, in lively colours^ the evik of disease 
and poverty, performs an eminent, service to the sufferers, by 
calUng forth benevolence in those who are able to afford relief, 
and he who pourtrays examples of disinterestedness and intre- 
pidity, confers on virtue the notoriety and homage that are 
due to it, and rouses in the spectators, the spirit of salutary 
emulation. 

^< In jthe following tale a particular series of adventures is 
brought to a close; but these are necessarily connected with 
the events which happened subsequent to the period here de- 
scribed. These events are not less memorable than those 
which form the subject of the present volume, and may here-* 
after be published either separately or in addition to this.'' 

Tliis last paragraph prepares the reader for a sequel, which 
it will be my duty to notice hereafter ; as Mr. Brown in thfa 
instance wrote and published another volume in continuation* 
At present I will confine myself to some remarks upon the 
first part, published in I799« 

That species of pestilence which for years desolated oUr prin- 
cipal cities, is now xecoUected by those who witnessed its ef- 
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hctSf witfi tht deostttonof dangers long passed, sufieriiigs and 
losses reflected upon with tenderness, but without acuteness* 
The younger part of the community only know of the yellow fe- 
iNnr by books, or by the traditionary tales of their fathers* All 
feel as if the danger was past and never more to return. , Yet 
no d^e Mrill say that on the return of those blessings which 
foreign commerce is supposed to bestow on nations^ we, in the 
midst of security^ shall not be again risited by a disease which 
constandy exists in some of the countries to which our mer- 
chants and sailors resort for profit. With a view to the possi<« 
ble recurrence of the same scene, as well as for its merits as a 
delineation of human nature as exhibited in our country, Ar* 
thur Menryn is a work intitled to more than the common at- 
tention bestowed upon novels. 

The author introduces his hero to the reader, sick of the 
prevailing pestilence of 1793, leaning against the outer wall 
of a house in Philadelphia, late in the evening, and but for the 
interference of some humane passenger, destined to perish in 
the street. Such a passenger returning to his home, perceives 
the situation of the unfortunate youth, and disdaining all those 
selfish considerations which led at that unfortunate period^ to 
actions of the most shocking hard-heartedness, resolves, after 
consulting his wife, whose character was equally benevolent 
and enlightened, to do his duty to his fellow«'Creature. 

Mervyn is received and nursed by this benevolent pair ; he 
recovers, and they are forming plans for his future welfare, when 
a friend visiting at the house, recognises him and excites by 
his conduct, suspicions Against the character of the youth they 
had preserved. The embarrassments thus produced^ lead to 
the youth's telling his story,' which constitutes the volume be- 
fore us. 

The son of a yeoman of Chester county^ Pennsylvania, and 
the only survivor of many cHudren, Arthur's treatment was 
such, as a delicate constitution required, and such circumstan-^ 
ces would prompt* His mother, whose superiority of intellect 
was decided, in comparison with his father, died, and left that 
domestic ceconomy, which falls to the female head of the fa- 
mily to devolve upon a coarse rustic girl, who soon enticed 
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the father of our hero into marriage. The usual conacquei^ 
ces ensue, and Arthur quits his father's roof to stek hisfirtune 
in Philadelphia I destitute of knowledge of the world, of 
friendsf or oi money. 

He arrives in the night, after a long walk of fiftem hours, 
and loses his bundle, containing all his property, by leaving it 
in the market place. He recollects that a oetghbour of his 
father's is in town, and even the name of the inn at which he 
puts up, and going thither, falls into the company of a young 
man to whom he imparts his situation, and who pays f<Mr i^$ 
supper and invites him to partake of his bed for the ni^ht* 

The rustic Arthur is conveyed into a magnificent house by 
a back door, and up to a chamber in the third story, where his 
companion under pretence of re-lighting his candle, leaves him 
locked up. Surrounded by doubt and perplexity, owing to 
the long absence of his conductor, his fears are increased by 
hearing one near him breathing as in sleep ; this proves to be 
a child, and on the supposed approach of the parents he retires 
into a closet. A man enters, who proves to be a husband whp 
had deposited this infant in his wife's bed, in the hope that 
jshe having recently lost her own, would adopt it. This take? 
place^ and Arthur not only hears the dialogue appertaining to 
this incident, but an intimation of a plan by which the husband 
through the agency of his brother, should defraud a rich naM 
of thirty thousand dollars* 

The perilous and perplexing situation of Arthur in the clo-» 
set, and schemes for extricating himself, are happily described 
and detailed ; and not less so his difi^ulties in releasing him- 
self from the bed chamber withQut that detection which he so 
naturally dreaded. He at length finds his way once more to 
freedom and the canopy of Heaven. 

His poverty increased by the loss of his shoes, which he 
leaves in the closet to facilitate his undetected escape, and 
thoroughly discouraged and di3gusted with the city, he deter- 
mines to seek the country and obtain employment as ^ labourer, 
and by chance the street he takes leadfi him towards the 3chayl« 
kill, over which he had crossed in entering the town. With- 
out TOoney to pay the toll for passage, he in his distress turns 
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into another street, and wearied seats himself on the steps 
which lead to the door of a magnificent mansion. While de- 
bating upon the propriety of asking relief from the inhabi* 
tants, he is disturbed by a servant who comes out to wash the 
marble steps ; and turning a comer meets a passenger whom 
he addresses, with a request for a loan sufficient to pay his 
passage and procure him a meaL 

After some questions which lead to his knowledge of the 
youth's unprotected and forlorn situation, he leads him to his 
house, the same magnificent fabric from whose portal he had 
just retired, and having received proofs of his ability as a 
penman, and heard his artle3S story, be emplpj^s him as an 
amanuensisf 

His patron places him immediately in the possession of a 
commodious apartment and abundant wardirobe. When dis-. 
guised in his new habiliments, he surveys himself with won^ 
der, and remarks his similarity to a stranger of the name of 
Clavering, a melancholy mad youth who had been received 
into the family of the elder Mervyn, and died under his roof* 

Welbeck, for such was the name of Mervyn's patron, in- 
troduces him to a beautiful female, for whom he requires that 
respect which would be du^ to his daughterf This lovely 
creature gives tokens of the most lively surprise at the sight 
of Mervyn, who was clothed from a wardrobe which had for- 
merly belonged to another, and uttered exclamations in a lan- 
guage unknown to him, conversing in the same foreign tongue 
with Welbeck, evidently on a subject connected with Mer- 
vyn's appearance, and with a perturbation whjch ajnounted to 
astonishment and distress. 

After breakfast the lady, at the request of Welbeck, plays 
and sings, adding to the astonishment of the enraptured rustic, 
to whom every thing appertaining to his present situation ap- 
pears a$ the cflfect of magic* After she has retired, Mervyn 
is conducted to an apartment adjoining that assigned as his, 
and Welbeck showing his right hand mutilated by the loss 
pf the fore-finger, gives that as his reason for employing au 
amanuensis, and explains to Mervyn his duties, which are not 
f9 commence until die ne^ week» In the meantime h^ ia l^f% 
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to die disposal of his with no other restrictions than a due con* 
formity jto the hours of eating and sleeping observed by the- 
family. - ' 

Mervyn, left to his own reflections, endeavQurs to account 
for all that has befallen him, and to predict his future fortunes. 
Wclbeck is no other, in Mervyn's mind, than an illustrious 
foreigner who has taken refuge with the remains of his im- 
mense fortunes in this land of refuge from European oppres- 
sion, the lady is his daughter ; the original owner of the clothes^ 
Mervyn wears was his son, the ladies attachment to her de- 
ceased brother, is to be transferred to the man who is so like 
him as to excite such lively sensations, and is to end in mar- 
riage. 

After indulging some time in this waking dream, he sallies 
forth, and his curiosity is excited to gain some knowledge of 
the house in which he had so lately been immured. From a 
taylor in the neighbourhood, he learns that a young married 
couple reside in the house, ^j4 bad lately lost their first bom 
babe, which had nearly crazed the mother. Their names he 
does not learn. 

Soon after this, Welbeck exacts a promise from Mervyn of 
silence, respecting every part of his story antecedent to his 
reception in his family. This conduct of Welbeck's excites 
suspicions in the breast of Mervyn, and even before he .expe- 
riences the inconveniency arising from a promise, he repents 
having bound himself by it. The curiosity of Mervyn, which 
at all times borders on excess, is raised to a pitch far beyond 
that produced by any impulse he had before received, and the 
well imagined incidents which immediately follow, are calcur 
lated to raise it still higher. 

The reader cannot but be again reminded of Caleb Williams, 
and Falkland, yet here is no servile copy, the characters of 
Mervyn and Welbeck are distinct in many circumstances frojn 
Williams and his master, and the situations in which they are 
placed are altogether new. 

Mervyn is requested by Welbeck, to carry a letter to Mrs. 
Wentworth, and is directed to leave it with her servant ; but 
Wdbeck having represented the cpmmisgion as of too much 
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^ importance to be entrusted to a common messenger, Mervyn 
seduced by hb desire to see the lady, persuades hiipself that 
he shall better serve Welbeck by delivering the letter into her 
own hand, and for that purpose is shewn into her parlour. 
Here while examining a portrait which reminds him of one 
painted by the unfortunate Clavering of himself, and given to 
Mervyn, and which had been lost with his bundU on the night 
of his arrival in town, Mrs. Wentworth enters, and is almost 
as much surprised by his similarity to some person known to 
her, as the lady at Welbeck's had been. 

The lady having retired to write an answer to Welbeck, 
Mervyn falls anew to examining the contents of the apartment, 
and to his astonishment, finds the portrait of Clavering, which 
had been lost with the bundle. On Mrs. Wentworth's return 
he claims his property, which leads to questions on her part 
putting him in a predicament extremely painful on account of 
his promise given to Welbeck. He gives the lady some ac- 
count of Clavering's death, and breaks through his embarrass-^ 
ment by declaring, that he will resign the portrait to her, but 
cannot disclose more relative to himself or past transactions. 

From Mrs. Wentworth he learns that Clavering was the sou 
of the gentleman who owned the house in which Welbeck re- 
sides. That he had been thwarted in his washes to go to 
Europe, had suddenly dissappeared, and as they had no traces 
of him on this side the Atlantic, they had pursued him to 
Europe. 

On the return of Mervyn to Welbeck, he relates what had 
• passed with Mrs. Wentworth, and all he knew of Clavering. 
Welbeck undertakes to satisfy Mrs. Wentworth's curiosity, 
and desires him to avoid her and persist in his plan of se- 
crecy. 

A revolution had now taken place in the sensations of Mer- 
. vyn. He no longer regarded Welbeck and the lady, with 
that complacency as at first. Mystery appeared incompatible 
with virtue. Suspicions were awakened which he could not 
quiet, and he feared for his own safety, and even his own in- 
tegrity. An accidental meeting between Mervyn and his 
patron at the hour of day break, at the door of his supposed 
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daughter from which he was issuing, adds to the misgivings 
and perplexity of the youth, which are still further increased 
by perceiving that the lady is in a state which is only compati* 
ble with the character of a wife. The same day he is inform- 
ed that she had left the city to avoid the extreme heat of the 
summer months. 

An errand to the counting house of a merchant, revives in 
the mind of Mervyn the lacident^ of his first night in Phila- 
delphia* Thetford the merchant on receiving Welbeck*s letter, 
remarks that it is from the nabob* The plot which he had 
overheard for robbing the nabob is applied to Welbeck, and a 
determination formed of warning the latter by relating all he 
knew. In this purpose he is disappointed by Welbeck being 
• absent from home, and not returning even at the hour when 
the servants usually retired. Mervyn alone sits up for him^ 
but having retired from the parlour where he had left a light, 
on his return he finds that it had been taken aw.ay, although he 
Iqnew the street door to be locked, and the key to be hanging 
within. He supplies himself with another light, and while 
wavering in respect to his future conduct, his curiosity is ex- 
cited by the sight of the lady's chamber door, and he enters it; 
he however finds nothing extraordinary, excepting a miniature 
picture, very much resembling himself; while gratifying his 
ruling propensity, he hears the report of a pistol, and after re» 
covering from the shock It occasions, he concludes that Wel- 
beck had by some unknown means entered the house, gone to 
his chamber and committed suicide. 

Under this impression he goes to the door of VVelbeck's 
chamber, but not gaining admittance, is led to examine the 
room above, in which he finds Welbeck gazing in mute de- 
spair on the corse of a man recently murdered. 
. After a preliminary scene, Welbeck discloses his story to 
Mervyn, which is the history of weakness, wickec^ess, hy- 
pocrisy and sensuality, leading to every enormity and conse- 
quent misery. The lady heretofore described, was one of the 
victims of his villany, thrown into his power by the death of 
her brother, whose property, left with Welbeck for the sister's 
use, is applied to his o\yn purposes and her destruction. This 
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property thus obtained, was not inexhaustible, and with the 
usual improridence of guilty it was soon dissipated so far as to 
admonish Welbeck that the end was near. He now joins with 
Thetfopd in a mercantile project which takes the remainder, be- 
sides making him responsible for a large amount of credit ob« 
tained by his notes. At the same time that he hears from 
Thetford that this vessel and cargo are lost, and he consequent- 
ly reduced to beggary; h^ hears of the arrival of a man 
whose sister he had seduced, and who seeks for an interview . 
with him. They meet accidentally at the door of Welbeck, 
and the injured man is the corse which lies weltering in 
blood on the floor of Welbeck's study. 

Welbeck requests of Mervyn to assist him in burying the 
remains of Watson, whose death he deplores ; and then to ac- 
company him across the Delaware. The incidents appertain- 
ing to the interment of the body, and the embarkation on the 
river, are related in a style of eloquence and force, rarely met 
with. When in the middle of the river, Welbeck plunges in 
and sinks from the wondering youth, who loosing his hold of 
his oar, is left to the mercy of the stream. He swims to the 
shore with a pocket book which Welbeck had given him, as 
the property of Watson, and having reached the city, he 
examines its contents by the light of a lamp. He finds three 
fifty dollar bills ^nd an open letter directed to Watson's, wife. 
He incloses the money in the letter, and drops it in the post- 
office. Then pursues his way to Wdbeck's, for the purpose 
of resuming his rustic dress, and flying from the now detested 
city. 

When in Welbeck's house and ready to depart, his curiosity 
prompts him to seek a manuscript volume, which Welbeck had 
mentioned to him as belonging to the elder Lodi, and, satisfy- 
ing his scruples as tp the propriety of taking this book, he 
seizes an^ bears it off, reaching the country west of Schuylkill 
without accident. 

Here Mervyn pauses in his tale ; and here may be s^d to 
end the first part of the novel. The benevolent man who had 
rescued him from pestilence, tells, from his knowledge, that 
this accorded with certain facts relative to Mrs. Wentworth 
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and Welbeck. That Mrs. WetttwbrtB on sending to make 
some inquiries of Welbeck, found the house shut up and 
abandoned. That when the creditors of Welbeck wefe alarms 
ed, Mrs. Wentworth sei'zcd on the contents of the house for 
rent, but ho sale took place in consequence of the Breaking 
out of the late pcstilei^ce or yellow fever. 

M ervyn is requested by his benefactor, to relate that which 
subsequently befel him, until their meeting ; and goes on to 
state^ that on the morning of quitting the city, he was received 
as a labourer on trial, by Mr. Hadwin, a plain, benevolent 
American yeoman. Hadwin's family consisted of his wife 
and two daughters, with servants, and M ervyn's manners and 
intelligence, soon rendered his situation that of a child of the 
family. The contrast between this place, these people, their 
manners, occupations and enjoyments, and the scenes and cha^- 
racters lately witnessed in the city, are happily noted by th^. 
author, without being dwelt upon. The elder daughter, it was 
soon discovered, had disposed of her affections. Mervyn be- 
comes enamoured of the younger. While his time paissed 
happily here, he recurred to a former thought of studying 
Italian by means of Lodi's book, and his own knowledge of 
Latin (a knowledge not accounted for) and accordingly sets 
about the task. 

In the course of his study, he finds two leaves cemented 
together, and on opening them discovers a bank note. Other 
leaves are found similarly attached, and notes found to the 
amount of twent)^ thousand dollars. After some speculations 
suggested by the possession of this treasure, and its escape 
from the grasp of Welbeck ; he recollects that it belongs to 
l.ddi's daughter, and that it his duty to seek her. But now all 
9ther thoughts are banished by the rumour of the pestilencef 
which desolated the city, and filled the country with conster- 
Bation. ' 

None suffered more from those fears, which this public ca- 
lamity inspired, than Susan Hadwin. Her betrothed had fixed 
himself as a clerk with a merchant in the city, though entreat* 
€d by letter to fly to the country, persisted in attending to his 
master's interests at the risk of his own life. Susan con* 
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tinued her intreaties, and her fears and anxieties threatened to 
produce the most fatal effects upon her health. Hadwin at 
length wrote commanding Wallace, who was his nephew, to 
come home with a neighbour, who still continued to visit the in- 
fected town with his market cart. Belding again returned, 
and to the inexpressible dismay of Susan, without a' compa* 
nion, Wallace who had daily sought hiiii, had on this occa- 
sion failed to . come, and the distress of the Hadwins, who 
could only account for his non-attendance by supposing the 
worst, was extreme. 

Mervyn forms the generous determination of going in quest 
, of Wallace, to bring him home if well, to nurse and assist him 
if sick. Without communicating his intention, he makes the 
requisite inquiries, finds that Wallace lives with Thetford, and 
has reason to believe that he is the youth, who for a trick to 
laugh at, inticed him into Thetford's dwelling, and shut him 
up in the bed-chamber. 

Mervyn departs for the city, impelled by the benevolent in- 
tentions he had adopted, and hoping at the same time to dis- 
cover the unfortunate daughter of Lodi, and restore to her the 
notes which so strangely had fallen into his possession. As 
Mervjm approaches and enters the city of pestilence, the nar* 
rative becomes historical, and is a just and vivid picture of the 
scenes of 1793, and of their influence upon the moral conduct 
of men. 

Mervyn arrives at night, and after some adventures seeks 
the house of Thetford, he finds it abandoned, yet open, and 
makes his way to a chamber, in which was a light ; he there 
fijids a man in the last agonies, and while examining some to- 
kens of pillage, is knocked down and deprived of sense. He 
narrowly escapes being buried while thus stunned, and on the 
entrance of one of those benevolent beings, who at that time 
exposed themselves to every danger, for the purposes of hu- 
!manit}> he learns among other circumstances, that Thetford's 
family had removed from this house some weeks ago. He is 
induced to remain until morning, where he is, by the repre- 
sentatiops of the benevolent Quaker, who relates to him the 
story of Maravegli, the person whose 4^ath he had arrived to 
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witness, which is nearly the history of the unfortunate Scan-^ 
deUa. 

On the return of day^ Mervyn^oes to Thetford*s house and 
findsf that Thetford and his family had been cut off the last night, 
and that previously he had among other acts of iiihumanity» 
generated by fear, sent Wallace t9 certain death at the hos- 
pital. 

The friendly person who communicates this intelligence, of- 
fers Mervyn food, and the opportunity of repose. After 
breakfast he is |eft alone, and while meditating a search into 
Thetford's house for papers and books belonging to Wallace, 
Hadwin arrives, having come at the risk of his life» owing 
to the criminal s^ecrecy of Mervyn, to learn something of Wal- 
lace, and soothe the agonies of Susan. 

Sensible of the danger to which Hadwin was exposed, Mer* 
vyn hastily tells him^ that Wallace is dead, and prevails upon 
him to return to his family. 

Mervyn again enters the house of Thetford, with a deter* 
xnination to secure the property of Wallace for his friends^ 
and while prosecuting this design, Wallace, himself^ having 
<=dcaped all the horrors of disease and the hospital, pale, ex- 
hausted and emaciated, enters. After an explanation, Mer- 
vyn, ^ough oppressed by the disease, which had now fastened on 
him, goes in pursuit ^of a vehicle to convey ^ Wallace to the 
Hadwins; this being fruidess, he prevails upon the young 
man tq attempt to gain the country* by the exertion of his re- 
maining strength, and after various distresses, a stranger whose 
route lay past Hadwiu's door, is prevailed upon to give Wal- 
lace a place in his carriage. 

Mervyn once more alone, and sinking under the effects of 
disease, endeavours to return to the house of the benevolent 
Quaker, but sinks exhausted upon the steps of a house which 
he recognizes to be Welbeck's. The fear of being conveyed 
to the hpspitsd, the horrors of which had been detailed by 
Wallace, gives him strength to climb the wall and gain the 
bathing house, where copious draughts of water give him some 
relief from his tortures. 

Unexpectedly he espies the shutters of a lower window of 
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tl^)ppm^ ^fp€!0^j^ wailing himsdtf^f jthe cirjeumataace, he 
enters and gains possession of the chamber and bed of Wel- 
bccjk. 

Wl^ile ruminating upon the incidents which had lately be^ 
f|»Uen, jbe thinks of jthe treasure he possesses^ and determines 
th^t it ought to be applied fq the relief of the poor of the suf- 
fering city. The mode of securing this application* he con- 
clu/des^ will be ^o inclose it, and direct it to some emini&nt 
citizen, with directions for its application. He resolves to exe- 
(l^te jdiis plan while he has yet strength, and ri$ing» proceeds 
to Welbepl^'s ^tudy* As ke attempts to anter, he hears some 
one bolt the dopr within, and thus knows that the place is pre- 
occupied* 

His entreaties to be admittfsd, are at first answered by sobs 
apd gro9n9, and at length by ti^reats uttered in a strange voice » 
which however pronounces his name and bids him begone. 

Here is introduced an episodical incident} altogether useless^ 
ai|d such a blot upon the story as could only have arisen from 
this author's writing, without revision, and forgetting in some 
siepisure that part of his WPf)^ ^^ady consigned to the prin* 

The occupant of the «tudy> however, proves to be Welbeck, 
who not possessing resolution enough to effect his purposed 
auicide* had reached the Jersey shore, and had been humanely 
sheltered and nur^d through a fever which succeeded the at* 
tempt upon his lif«. }{ere it had occurred to him that ^^ Lo- 
fii, in speaking of the sale pf his fatjier's West^Indian proper** 
ty^ mentioned that the sum obtained for it, was forty thousand 
tdoUars. Half only of this sum had been discovered by me, 
|{ow had the remainder been appropriated* -' He remembered 
thai he had in his youth beisn in the habit of depositing bank 
biUa betw<&en the leaves of a book, in which h^ occasionally wrote 
|ixtnict9 from classical authors ^ he thought of Lodi's manu- 
aisipt, leaves of which he recollected as adhewg together ; 
die thought that this volume might contain the remaining twen* 
ty ihousa^id dollar^, animated him to new ejdstenpe and exer- 
tion, and for the purpose of determining this momentous 
guestioQ, he had bn^ved every danger^ and the result had beeu 
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tkat he hacf &ow discovered that the book containiag the svip-, 
posed treasure was missing* 

The scene which follows, may be termed the denouement of 
the drama of Arthur Mervjoi. In it the author may be sup- 
posed, to have exerted his powers to the utmost. As I hope 
that this analysis of the story, will induce the reader of this 
volume to become the reader of the romance, I wiU not 
abridge a scene which is intended to excite to thfe climax of 
interest. It will be suflfcient to mention, that Mervyn avows 
the possession of the treasure, and resists the menaces and ar- 
tifices used by Welbeck to regain it. In the contest, the noUs 
are burned to ashes. 

The rage of Welbeck on this catastrophe is diverted ff om 
Mervyn, by the entrance of people into the house ; he flies, 
and Mervyn, fearing the agents of the police who would con- 
vey him to the dreaded hospital, seeks refug6 in a recess which 
screens him from pursuit, and at night in making an effort to 
reach the house of Medlicote, the benevolent Quaker, he was 
found and rescued from death by the person to whom he re- 
cx>unts his story. 

The faults which deform this interesting and eloquent narra- 
tive, are altogether owing to haste, both in composing and 
in publishing. The work was sent to the printer before the 
writer had fully determined its plot. But for this, we should 
not meet with such obvious errors, as making Mervyn per- 
fectly resemble both Lodi and Clavering, without any necessi^ 
ty for his resembling either; exciting an interest in Mrs. 
Wentworth, and leaving her and her story, like Butler's bear 
and fiddle; keeping Welbeck's servants quiedy asleep in 
the house, while pistols are discharged, murder committed, the 
dead body buried, &c. when they could have been so eas'dy 
removed ; not to mention the impropriety of crowdmg so ma^ 
ny incidents into the short space of five days. Dramatists 
are supposed to be bound by time, and circumscribed in the 
scene of their action ; not so novelists, and therefore probabili- 
ty should not be violated, when no advantage can be gained 
by it. These are venial faults, and the beauties of Arthur 
Mervyn are splendid. But in proportion to the talents d'ls- 
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played by the author, is our regret that Jie did not do as much 
and as well» as he proved himself capable of doing. 

Edgar Huntley, Mr. Brown's fourth romance, rapidly fol- 
lowed Arthur- Mervyn. In this work, the author has chosen 
for a cause by which to produce eifects at once stupendous 
and mysterious, that disease which is called somnambulisnu 
The wonderful effects 5f this, hitherto not suflSiciently -explain- 
ed malady, have been so frequenriy observed and commented 
upon, that its use as a foundation for fiction .will not subject 
^ liie author to a criticism similar to that which objected to the 

self-combustion and ventriloquism of Wieland. Edgar Hunt- 
ley, unites to events, founded on somnambulism, /^ incidents 
of Indian hostility; a^d the perils of the western wilderness.'' 

The hero tells his own story. He addresses it to the sis- 
ter of his friend Waldegrave, who had been mysteriously mur- 
dered under the boughs of an elm, in the midst of a private 
roady on the verge of Norwalk, a wild and romantic tract of 
country, in one of the western counties of Pennsylvania. 

Edgar ^relates, that, journeying on foot with intent to reach 
.^* the house of his uncle, overtaken by night, and ruminating on 

the fate of Waldegrave, he approached the fatal elm, and de- 
scried through the gloom, a man, naked from the waist up- 
ward, digging beneath the tree. His imagination represented 
in .this man, the murderer of his friend; but upon hearing 
the sobs of anguish, which burst from him, his 'rage is 
changed to pity and sympathy. The stranger sat down in the 
pit he had dug, and uttered the most heart-rending moans ; 
then suddenly starting up, began to fill the pit with the earth 
he had thrown up. On being addressed, he gazed at the quar- 
ter from whence the voice came, without appearing to see any 
object, and then continued to fill the pit. Having finished his. 
work, he departed, and Edgar recognizing in this man, the 
conduct of a sleep-walker, proceeds on his way to his uncle's. 

In thinking upQn the late occurrence, Edgar is led to be- 

.^ lieve, that the sleep-walker is the murderer of Waldegrave. 

Although he did not recognize the features of the man, he is 

led by circumstances to believe him to be a laboured, called 
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Clithero, an emigrant from Ireland, now belonging tp the fami- 
ly of Inglefield, a neighbouring yeoman. 

Edgar, as well as Arthur, ia possessed of unbounded cu- 
riosity. His maxim* is " curiosity, like virtue, is its own re- 
ward.*' Like virtue too, it appears to be a foe to inactivity. 
Edgar the next night, as soon as the family had retired to rest, 
betakes him tp the elm tree, and there again sees the sorrow- 
ful somnambulator. When the perturbed spirit leaves the elm, 
contrary to Huntley's expectations, instead of taking the road, 
to Inglefield's, he takes an opposite direction, and Edgar, fol- 
lowing, is led through bogs and briers, down steeps and over 
precipices, amidst the desert wilds of Norwalk, until his con- 
ductor plunging into a cavern, disappears. At the mouth of 
this cave, Edgar watches until mom, and then returns unsatis- 
fied home. 

On a third night, Edgar succeeds so far as to trace the sleep- 
walker to an out-house of Ingleiield's, and thus to confirm his 
conjecture that this was no other than Clithero. 

Edgar determines to question the sleep-walker, of whom 
several circumstances are eloquently related, tending to raise 
the interest of the reader in Clithero to a great height, before 
the design of Edgar is put in action. This interview is finely 
narrated, and we perceive in the unhappy Clithero, something^ 
allied to insanit}', which adds to the sympathy already created 
for him. He breaks from Edgar after promising that he shall 
hereafter know his story. 

Some time after, the sufferer unburthens his heart, after 
complaining that the misguided curiosity of Edgar had de- 
stroyed him. A native of Ireland, the son of a farmer, he had 
been educated with and made, a companion to the son of the 
lady of the manor, and in due time attended him on his tra- 
vels. The attendant proved more virtuous than his lord, and 
his admonitions becoming troublesome, he was sent home; 
though with all justice done to his character. He becomes a 
member of the lady's family, as her stexvard, and has nearer 
and better opportunities of appreciating her admirable qualities 
and conduct. 
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Mrs. Lorimer had a twin brother as lik^ her in person as he 
Xieas opposite in every mentat or moral feature. Wiatte was 
the object of his sister's love, whof in this alone, deviated from 
her uniform rectitu^. He was a monster of depravity, who 
sought her misery, and had been the occasion of preventing her 
from marrying a man, worthy of her choice, who had thereby 
been banished from his native land. 

The misdeeds of Wiattc, at length procured the sentence 
of transportation to be passed upon him, but it was said that 
in the passage he was engaged in a mutiny and killed. 

'Mrs. Lorimer sought out an orphan daughter of this mis- 
loved brother, and adopted her as the intended wife of her son. 
Clithero saw and loved Clarice. Young Lorimer and Clarice 
«aw each other with indiflference, but Clarice felt 'her affections 
interested for Clithero ; who thinking that honour forbade his 
aspiring to his lady's neice, resolves to depart from the scene 
of danger. In order to put this scheme into practice, he has 
an interview with Mrs. Lorimer, the consequence of which is 
her assuring him of the affections of Clarice, and giving her 
cheerful consent to the union. 

« The reader is led to this climax, in the happiness of Clithe- 
ro, by "a narrative of peculiar . interest and felicity, and the eac- 
pected nuptials are only delayed by ordinary occurrences, when 
the former favoured lover of Mrs. Lorimer, Sarsefield, makes 
his appearance again on the stage. 

This worthy man had been buffelted about by fortune, in va- 
rious quarters of the world, and among other situations, had 
taught at the village school of Edgar's native place, and been 
his beloved preceptor. An intimacy takes place between Sarse* 
field and Clithero, and the former appears to be re-assuming 
his early influence over Mrs. Lorimer, when the monster 
Wiatte, though supposed long since dead, returns. Here ap- 
pears the fiend destined to blast the happiness of Mrs. Lorimer 
and Sarsefield, of Clarice and Clithero, and as such the latter 
views him. Anxiety deprives Clithero of his usual sleep, and 
produced a predisposition to mental derangement. In this 
state he is attacked by Wiatte, and not knowing his assailant 
he accidentally kills him. When he discovers that it is the 
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brother of his patroness, and the father of Clarice whom he has 
killed, his mind predisposed to insanity, is overpowered, and 
he is hurried on to a series of acts in rapid succession, which 
terminate in the death of Mrs. Lorimer, and the overthrow of 
all his happiness. 

Clithero having finished his tale, which is told with the vehe- 
ment eloquence of madness, he avows a determination of self- 
murder, and plunges into the thicket of the deserts of Nor- 
walk. 

Several days pass^ and Clithero does not return. Edgar de- 
termines to seek for him or his remains, in the wilds of Nor- 
walk, which are described as possessing the extreme of rugged- 
ness and caverns of subterranean magnitude as to have bafBed 
all conjecture of their extent. 

That cavern to which he had formerly followed Clithero, 
was of this description, and Edgar undertakes to explore its re- 
cesses. The author has here a new field for descriptive elo- 
quence, and after leading his hero and reader through the dan- 
gers of the dark, emerges on the summit of a mountain. De- 
scriptions of perils amidst alpine precipices succeed^ which 
can only be appreciated by the reader of die whole work, and 
which terminate in the discovery of Clithero, seated apparent- 
ly out of the reach of human means^ and in all the majestic 
misery of maidness produced by conscious guilt. This second 
Cardenio soon vanishes, and Edgar returns after herculean la- 
bours to his home and his bed, not to sleep but to ruminate up- 
on the fate of the sleep-walker. 

The next day the resdess and indefatigable Hundey, resumes 
his pursuit of the wretch who had been driven from the society 
of men, by his suspicions and curiosity. He reaches again the 
spot from whence he had discovered Clithero, and having in pro- 
secution of a plan formed the preceding day, felled a tree across 
the chasm which then separated them, he proceeds in his ad- 
venturous search, and again discovers the maniac. Remorse 
had ceased with consciousness and he slept. After much de-* 
bate, Edgar humanely decides not to awaken him, but to leave 
food by his side and return with the Satisfaction of having gain- 
VOL. II. 5' ' '- 
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ed access to his retreat, and, as he hopes, the means of allevia- 
ting his woes, if not of restoring him to health and peace. 

Edgar receives a message requesting him to pass the next ' 
night at the house of Inglefield, and in compliance, passes in 
the evening by the fatal elm. The sight of this tree and certain 
indications that the earth had been recently removed, suggested 
ideas that the maniac in his sleep, might have buried in this spot 
something connected with the history of Mrs. Lo^imer or Cla- 
rice. This was sufficient for the restless curiosity of our hero, 
and having formed his resolution to return from the house of 
Inglefield to the elni, instead of going to bed, he accordingly 
sits awaiting the proper time for the enterprize, when his cu- 
riosity receives a new impulse and leads his limbs in another 
direction. 

In the chamber appropriated to the guest, stood a box which 
as Inglefield's housekeeper had told Huntley, was the property; 
and workmanship of Clithero. This box was in its construc- 
tion, eminently calculated to excite curiosity, as it was im- 
movably closed without distoverable lock or key hole. The de- 
sire to examine this box, was irresistible, and having noted its 
uncommon structure on the outside, the desire to scrutinize 
within was still more irresistible. 

Notwithstanding the consciousness of doing wrongf the box 
is opened by means of accidentally discovering a secret spring, 
but nothing results from this success except that all Hundey's 
ingenuity cannot shut it again as before. 

The project of digging under the elm, is resumed, and is- 
executed. ' Here another box is found, and borne off to Ingle - 
field's, but as Edgar approaches the house, he sees a man issue 
whom he distinguishes as Clithero. On entering the apartment 
he had so lately occupied, he discovered the box which had 
been violated by his lawless curiosity, dashed into fragments 
on the hearth. On examining his prize, he finds a manuscript 
volume in the hand writing of Mrs. Lorimer^ connecttd with 
the history of herself and her brother. 

On the next day the persevering Hundey again proteeds to 
the desert haunts of the sleep-walker. A storm of wind and 
rain cannot damp the ardour of his curiosity, and new adven^ 
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tares and new descriptions of this solitary region under the in?» 
fluence of tempests and torrents, amply repay the reader for 
accompanying him. His escape from a panther is narrated in 
a manner pre-eminently entitled to praise. 

After the perils and hair-breadth escapes of this day, Edgar 
returns to his uncle's, and the next night is partly passed in sleep. 
He awakes however before morning, and his ever resdess spi- 
rit prompts him to seek a certain pacquet of letters left by Wal- 
degrave, which though deposited by himself in a private cabinet 
in his chamber* and under lock and key, are not to be found. 

Every effort to regain this pacquet is in vain, and with his 
senses bewildered by the circumstance, he throws himself on 
his bed only to revolve again and again the circumstances of 
this inexplicable robbery. 

He is aroused by his uncle Who comes to inquire into the 
cause of his being up during the time of sleep, and why he had 
gone up stairs into the long room or garret. The question 
puzzles Huntley, who asserts that he has not been out of his 
chamber, and the uncle as positively asserts, that he or some- 
one else had been walking to and fro in the upper story. This 
unknown visitant is connected by Edgar, with the loss of Wal- 
degrave's letters, and his mind becomes hourly more perplexed 
by these incidents, and his eager concern for the fate of Cli* 
thero. 

An episode here introduced, relieves the reader from pur- 
suing a continued narrative of uncommonly high-wrought in- 
cidents, and inculcates a pure lesson of morality, but as it is an 
episode, I shall omit an analysis of it* 

The reader perhaps has suspected from the adventures of the 
last mentioned night, the loss of the pacquet and the unknowti 
visitant of the long room, that restlessness and anxiety had pro- 
duced in Edgar the disease of somnambulism. The continuatiot^ 
of the narrative confirms this conjecture. He goes to sleep as 
usual in his chamber under the roof of his uncle, and awakes to 
consciousness surrounded by utter darkness, stretched on the 
craggy surface of a rock, with limbs benumbed by cold and 
aching with bruises, one of the most forlorn outcasts of human 
misery^ This srtupendous incident is finely imagined and adcj 
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quately nairated. By degrees die unfortunate nocturnal wan- 
derer gains a full sense of his forlorn condition, though without 
suspicion of the 'cause which had produced such disastrous ef- 
fects. He had fallen through an aperture of the rock into one 
of the caverns of Norwalk, and appears to have only escaped 
death in one form to meet it in another more horrible. To 
escape from the torments of hunger, he contemplates self-mur- 
der. Under this accumulated misery, however, the love of life 
prevails, and armed with an Indian tomahawk, which accident 
had placed in his hand, he gropes his darksome way, until a ren- 
contre with a second panther, gives him a bloody banquet, 
and saves him from death in the form then most dreaded. The 
effects of this unusual food, is pain and thirst of the most tor- 
menting degreCf but his strength is exerted to extricate himself 
from prison, and at length his steps are directed by the sound 
of water to a distant lights and new and (if possible) more pe- 
rilous adventures. . 

He arrives* at an aperture of his rocky prison, from which 
he descries, sleeping by a fire, four brawny savages of the wil- 
derness, armed fqr war. The ^ound of the watei»-fall came 
from beyond them, and his progress to this source of relief to 
his torment, was of course, totally impeded. The parents of 
Edgar had been murdered by Indians, and with their images 
Ithe strongest terrors and antipathies had ever been associated. 
A project of escape from the sleeping foe, is frustrated by dis- 
covering that a fifth warrior watched with his back to Edgar, 
and the fire and his face towards the mouth .of the cave. The 
centinel, however, rises and goes out. The sound of low 
moanings directs the eyes of Hundey to a girl whom the sava- 
ges had borne off from her murdered relatives, and who lay 
bound on the earth, while they refreshed their limbs after the 
fatigues of desolation and murden The desire of rescuing this 
innocent, added to the intolerable torments of thirst, urge the 
youth to attempt a passage past the sleepers. He attracts her 
attention, and ensures her silence. He seizes a musket and 
hatchet belonging to the centinel, and issues from the cave. 
The vaccillation pf his thoughts ; the extremity of his perils ; 
are described with the pen of a master. He encounters and 
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despatches the wakeful savage without sdarming his comrades,, 
and having satiated his thirst and renewed his strength, he gene* 
rously returns and accomplishes the rescue of the^elpless captive* 
After the difficulties of mating their way through a wilderness, 
they arrive at a log-hut, which though deserted affords them 
shelter and refreshment. Having now leisure to observe the 
gun he had brought off, he finds it a double-barrelled fusee be- 
longing to himself, and left at his uncle's. Impressed with the 
conviction that his uncle and sisters had been murdered by the 
savages he had left in the cave, he wishes only for revenge and 
death, and soon has an opportunity to try his arms by the ap- 
proach of three of the enemy, whom he discovers by the moon's 
light at some distance from the hut. 

By an incident most happily imagined and described, Edgar 
is placed in such a situation as to command a view of the sava* 
ges as they enter, without being seen by them, and after witness- 
ing their surprise and exultation on regaining the captive girl, 
he is enabled to chose a spot which will enable him to shoot at 
least two of the foe, as they shall come forth from the hut. 

The shrieks of the girl arrest his attention, and he sees an 
Indian drag her by the hair from the hut, and prepare to end 
her existence* Edgar's ball arrests the blow, and lays the bar- 
barian dead at the feet of his intended victim. Another comes 
forth, but to share his comrade's fate. By seizing the loaded 
musket of the first slain savage, Edgar is enabled,*by a happy 
incident to despatch the third of his enemies ; but being slight- 
ly wounded, bleeding and exhausted, his forlorn condition and 
that of the girl, are scarcely capable of aggravation, when they 
are found by a party of the armed yeomanry of the neighbour- 
hood, who are in pursuit of the marauders. 

On their approach, Huntley, through fatigue and loss of 
blood, faints. His situation causes him to be left as dead, by 
the friends who carry off the girl, and Edgar is reserved for fur- 
ther perils and adventures, and to make his way back to the 
dwelling of his uncle, from whence he had been led by circum- 
stances so marvellous, and to himself, as yet, unaccountable. 

He has again to rely upon his fire arms for protection, and 
again to shed human blood, and witness the agonies of violent 
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death* Bewildered, in his attenipts to regain the road that shall 
lead him home, he is lost and benighted, and finding that he is 
pursued by armed men, whom in the darkness, he supposes to be* 
savages, he plunges into a river, and being by that action mista- 
ken by the pursuers, his friends, for an Indian, he is exposed 
to their efforts for his destruction. 

Escaping from this perilous situation, and pursuing his way^ 
he encounters the vestiges of Indian warfare. Desolated houses, 
scalped and mangled corses of females, some of those many ^ 
horrors which are always the consequence of the cruel and mer- 
ciless hostility of those savages, whom the inhuman policy of 
European nations, has so often armed with the rifle, the toma- 
hawk and the scalping knife, against the inhabitants of the Uni- 
ted States ; against the only civilized people who have en- 
deavoured to wrest from the savage his hatchet, and place in 
his hand the instruments of agriculture. 

As Huntley approaches his home, he is distracted by reports 
which lead him to believe that his sisters and the family of his 
uncle, have been victims to violence and murder. He enters a 
house in the neighbourhood, and has an unexpected interview 
with Sarsefield. ' 

He learns from his former preceptor that his uncle is^ead,but 
his sisters in safety- That the family mansion had not been 
visited, but his uncle had fallen in conflict with the enemy, and 
thus had the double barrelled fusee of Edgar fallen into savage 
hands. Sarsefield had been one of the pursuers of the marau- 
ding band, and without knowing him, seen Edgar at the time of 
his fainting at the door of the hut. Subsequent circumstances 
had suggested, that the forlorn and wounded youth, was Edgar 
Huntley, and a search instituted for his I'elief. It was these 
friends who had endeavoured to destroy him in the river. 

I have by no means mentioned all the incidents, which the 
fertile invention of the author has introduced into this most in- 
teresting narrative. I would willingly induce the reader to 
seek a book, full of moral instruction and fascinating amuse- 
ment. 

Sarsefield having married the lamented Mrs. Lorimer,whom 
Clithero supposed dead, has brought her to America, and receives 
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(rom Huntley the news of Clithero's situation, and a recapitu- 
lation of his story. Sarseiield will not listen to any extenuation ^ 
of what he supposes to be guilt in Clithero, and while still en- 
gaged in conversation with Edgar, the unhappy maniac is^ 
brought to the house by a pqirty who had been in pursuit of the 
Indians. He was mangled by their weapons but not dead. He 
has strength to enter into a conversation with Edgarf in which 
the effects of his conduct towards him is detailed, and some in- 
teresting explanations given. 

Sarsefield is convinced by Edgar, that Clithero's former con- 
duct was the effect of insanity, and not of guilt, and leaves Penn- 
sylvania to prosecute.a journey into Virginia, which had brought 
him from New York, where he had left his wife. 

Clithero*s wounds are toured, and before he had been inform- 
c^d that he had not caused the death of his patroness, he disap- 
pears. 

At this period the narrative of Huntley ceases, and the de- 
nouement of the romance is found m a series of letters, which 
conclude the volumes. s 

The first is from Huntley to Sarsefield, telling him that Cli- 
thero is apprised that his patroness is alive, and has set out for 
New York " with ft mysterious intention to visit her," and call- 
ing upon Sarsefild if possible, to prevent the interview. 

The second letter explains the means by which Clithero ob- 
tained information of the former Mrs. Lorimer's being alive, 
and by apprising the reader that Clithero is still a maniac, pre- 
pares him for the catastrophe. 

The third and last letter is from Sarsefield to Huntley, and 
relates the consequences of his letters upon Mrs. Sarsefield, and 
upon Clithero. The first is materially injured in her health. 
The second being secured as a madman commits suicide. 

Perhaps another denouement might have been more satis- 
factory. Perhaps the author may, be accused of slighting his 
novel, near its conclusion. If he is. guilty, he is not the first 
man of great talents, who has been convicted of the charge. 

Of the beauties of Edgar Huntley, or of the opinion which 
I entertain of its merits, the reader may judge by the analysis. 
I have given. Its defects, like those of Arthur Mervyn (first 
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part) are from haste in composition, and from crowding the in- 
cidents into an unnecessarily short period. 

In the year 1800, appeared the second part of Arthur Mer- 
yyn. The author*s first intention, appears to be that of creating 
and detailing a series of complicated difficulties, flowing from 
Mervyn*s connection with the depraved villain Welbeck ; but 
the reader is soon convinced that the work has no plan, and is 
of course subject to contradictory passages, and every species of 
fault which a man of Mr. Brown's talents could be guilty of. 

It is no apology to the purchaser or reader of a book, iTiat 
the author is occupied at the same time with several distinct 
works, some progressing in composition alone, some in both 
composition and printing, some just begun and others nearly 
finished. We may admire the versatility and industry of tHe 
author, but we must lament the loss of time and reputation 
such a mode of writing and publishing must occasion to him, 
and the loss of amusement and instruction to his readers. 

Many of the faults of the second part of Arthur Mervyn ap- 
pear to be purely gratuitous. We are at a loss to assign any 
motive for the author's intrbducing such passages or incidents. 
The want of plan at the beginning, and the constant change of 
plan which is apparent in the prosecution of the work, are causes 
of the most obvious faults. Another cause of failure in this 
novel, is the frequent attempts at humour, a quality of which 
Mr. Brown had no portion in himself, or any adequate concep- 
tion of in others. Witness Mrs. Althorp's account of Arthur's 
behaviour in his father's family, and his occupation of knitting 
stockings. Both as a continuation of a preceding work, and as 
a work of itself, the reader is subjected to continual disappoint- 
ments. He cannot but remember the mysterious something' ^ 
which the hero discovers in the cock-loft of Welbeck's house, 
in' the first part, and on which the greatest stress is laid as an 
instrument to raise curiosity ; but in the second part there is no 
allusion to the incident. He will find both in the first and se- 
cond parts, that Eliza Hadwin is the mbst worthy and artless 
and interesting creature of the author's creation, but in the con- 
clusion she is abandoned both by hero and author, in a manner 
as unexpected as disgusting. 
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With all these faults, the second part of Arthur Mervjm 
contains passages eminently beautiful, and, in common with 
others of Mr. Brown's writings, passages perfectly descriptive 
of himself. Of this latter class it will answer a biographical 
purpose to quote one or two. 

P. 58. . He makes Mervyn say " If men be chiefly dis- 
tinguished from each other by the modes in which attention 
is employed, either on external and sensible objects, or merely 
on abstract ideas and the creatures of reflection, I may justly 
claim to be enrolled in the second class. My existence is a se- 
ries of thoughts, rather than of motions. Ratiocination and de- 
duction leave my senses unemployed. The fulness of my fancy 
renders my eye vacant and inactive. Sensations do not precede 
and suggest, but follow and are secondary to the aets of my 
mind." 

P. 162. Mervyn after describing his companions in a stage 
coach, viz. a Creole Frenchman, two negroes and a monkey, 
pxDceeds thus ^^ my thought was busy in a thousand ways. I 
sometime gazekl at the faces of my four companions and 
endeavoured to discern the differences and samenesses 
between them. I took an exact account of the features, pro- 
portions^ looks, and gestures of the monkey, the Songolese, 
and the cr^ole Gaul. I cbjnpared them together and exam- 
ined them apart. I looked at them in a thousand different 
points of view, and pursued, untired and unsatiated, those 
trains of reflections which began at each change of tone, feature 
and attitude. ' 

" I remarked the country as it successively arose before me, 
and found endless employment in examining the shape and sub- 
stance of the fence, the barn and the cottage, the aspect of earth 
and of Heaven." 

It is thus that, perhaps every man who writes books, especial? 
\y works of imagination, describes himself, his habits, his modes 
of thinking, and sometimes his person. HoW pleasing it would 
be if we could point to the passages, which indicated such par- 
ticulars of those eminent writers, who have delighted and in- 
structed us in youth, and continue to be the companions and 
counsellors of our way through, life. 

VOL. II* 6 
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In 1801, Mr. JBrown published his novel of Clara Howard. 
This ^orlc is d( a character very different from those which 
preceded it from the same pen. It has a regular plan. It is 
satisfactorily concluded. Its incidents are more within the 
scope of probability. Its difficulties arise from the conflicting 
passions of persons eminently moral and delicate. . It lias no 
passages so highly wrought and eloquent, neither has it those 
glaring defects, which I have lamented as appertaining to the 
former works. Its fofrm is likewise different, it being episto- 
lary. 

The story is briefly this. The parents of Mary Wilmot, 
a German merchant arid an English lady, are driven by circum- 
stances of complicated misfortune, occasioned by complicated 
guilt and honour, to that asylum of European crimes, misfor- 
tunes, or enterprise, America. The parents die and leave Ma- 
ry, who had been educated to the indulgences of fortune, de- 
pendant upon her needle for the support of herself, and her 
brother, then a child. 

Edward Hartley, the hero of the tale, was a country lad, left 
with two orphan sisters, to the protection of an uncle. Happi- 
ly for him there resided in the village an Englisli gentleman, 
by name Howard, who having dissipated the greater part of his 
inheritance in youthful follies, and rejected the love' of an un- 
conimonly endowed woman, flies repentant to our shores on re- 
ceiving a letter from her announcing her marriage to his cousin, 
and admonishing him of the folly of his pursuits. 

Mr. Howard is a recluse. Hartley becomes a favourite with 
him and owes his mental improvement to his conversation* 
books and instructions. Suddenly, however, Mr. Howard de- 
parts for Europe. Edward is put apprentice to a watchmaker 
and becomes acquainted with young Wilmot, and through him 
with Mary. 

Wilmot is at this period, seventeen, and usher to a schooly 
having preferred " honourable poverty, a studious life, and the 
dignity of imparting knowledge to others" to ** the desk, bar 
and pulpit." A preference, sa^^s the author, which "no doubt, 
partly arose from youthful timidy and self-diflidence, and age 
might have insensibly changed his views." Hartley is about 
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Wilinot'3 age, but Mary much older, and neither blessed or 
cursed by the charms of beauty. 

Hardey's esteem for Mary Wilmot increases through a long 
intimacy of unbounded confidence, but.it is esteem without pas- 
sion. On the contrary, Mary becomes enamoured of her young 
friend. In this state of affairs the brother is accidentally 
drowned, Mary becomes more particularly the charge of Ed- 
ward, and to their mutual surprise on examining into the bro- 
thers aflPairs, he was found to be credited in the bank of P.— — 
for five thousand dollars, and the credit of two years standing. 

This ine:q>licable circumstance causes, among other effects, 
the determination of Edward and Mary to become man and 
wife, if no claimant appears in six months fron^ the time of the 
agreement. 

Mary in the meantime retires from Philadelphia to a village, 
and lives frugally as a boarder upon a part of this money ; but 
before the expiration of the six months, an old acquaintance of 
Wilmot's returns from the perils of foreign countries, and in 
searching for Wilmot, encounters Hartley, and tells him that 
he had remitted a bill of exchange to Wilmot for five thousand 
dollars to be kept in trust for him until his return. 

Morton's story, the dates and the sum, leave no doubt in 
Hartley's mind, and he writes to Mary an explanatory and in- 
troductory letter, which he gives to Morton. While musing 
on this reverse, Mr. Howard arrives at Edward's native village 
in pursuit of him, having returned to America and brought 
with him as his wife, his cousin's widow, and her daughter, 
and being determined to make the fortunes of his young friend 
by his patronage, and a marriage with his wife's daughter, 
Clara Howard* 

I will here notice, that Mr. Brown has made use of similar 
incidents and characters in both his novels of Edgar Huntley 
and Clara Howard. The brother of Huntley's mistress is pre- 
cisely the brother of Mary Wilmot, he receives and deposits 
money, dies, his sister inherits, a claimant appears and the claim 
is allowed. The friend and instructor of Huntley is an Eng- 
lish emigrant, who returns home, marries a former mistress 
who had had an intermediate husband, and returns again to 
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America. If an inference should be drawn from al! this^ that 
Mr. Brown thobght English emigrants the only competent in- 
structors of American youth^ how wide of the truth both as to 
his belief, and in respect to truth would be the conclusion* 

Mr. Howard pursues his way to Virginia, promising on his 
return to take Edward with him to New York. Edward doe^ 
not explain to Howard his situation in regard to Mary Wilmbt, 
but writes to her all the circumstance of this rencontre and of 
Howard's intentions respecting him. 

Edward's reflections upon the prospects which now open 
upon him of an elevation from a vile to a noble rank in society 
by a marriage with Clara Ho%vard, are filled with useful truths 
to an American. I will extract the following passage on the 
state of society in England and America^ and the debasing 
prejudices* with which the natives of this country have been 
poisoned by the remnants of the English colonial tyranny, and 
by English books. 

" There is somewhat in the advantages of birth and rank, in 
the habit of viewing objects through the medium of books, 
that gives a sacred obscurity, a mysterious elevation, to human 
beings. I had been familiar with the names of nobility and 
royalfy, but the things themselves had ever been shrouded in 
an awe-creating darkness. Their distance had likewise pro- 
duced an interval, which I imagined impossible for me to 
overpass. They were objects to be viewed, like the divinity, 
from afar. The only sentiments whTch they could excite, 
were reverence and wonder. That I should ever pass the 
mound which separated my residence, and my condition, from 
theirs, was utterly incredible. 

" The ideas annexed to the term peasant^ are wholly in- 
applicable to the tiller^ of ground in America ; but our notions 
are the offspring, more of the books we read, than of any ether 
of our external circumstances. Our books are almost wholly 
the productions of Europe, and the prejudices which infect us, 
are derived chiefly from this source. These prejudices may 
be somewhat rectified by age, and by converse with the world, 
but they flourish in full vigour in youthful minds, reared in se* 
elusion and privacy, and undisciplined by intercourse with vari- 
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ous classes of mankind. In me, they possessed an imusiial 
degree of strength. My words were selected and defined ac« 
cording to foreign usages, and my notions of dignity were mo* 
delled on a scale, which the revolution has complete^ takea- 
^way« I eould never forget that my condition was that of a. 
peasant^ and in spite of reflection, I was the slave of those senti-* 
ments of self-contempt and humiliation, which pertain to diat 
condition elsewhere, though chimerical and viaonary on the 
western side of the Atlantic." 

In America there is no peasantry. ^ The tillers of the earth, 
are the owners of the soil. We have, strictly speaking, neither 
peasant nor farmer ; our workers on the soil are freeholders, 
are yeomen. This is one of ^ the proud distinctions, between 
this country and Europe. 

In one portion of our country the remains of the English 
slave trade exists ; and there peasants exist* Those who tiit 
the earth are slaves as in Russia ; and are unfortunately for 
themselves and liumanity distinguished by their skins and their 
features from otheif^men. They are a little more (and more 
avowedly) slaves than the peasantry of Ireland, and still a litde 
more than the peasantry of England. But with the exception 
of the slave .holding states, as we have no nobility but from 
worth, so we have no villany but from misdeed. We have 
neither lord nor peasant^ except in the south, where the planter 
partakes of European nobility, and tht African slave of Euro- 
pean peasantry. * • 

Bound to Mary Wilmot by the ties of honour, though not of 
love, and the prospect of marriage indefinitely removed by the 
claims of Morton, Hartley obeys the injunctions received from 
Howard by letter, and goes to New York to join Mrs. Howard 
and Clara^ but first cdls at the residence of Mary Wilmot* 
She had flown in company of a man, and left no traces whither. 

A young man of the name of Sedky had offered mamage to 
Maiy before she knew Hartley. He was worthy but she did 
not love him, and rejected his addresses. Sedley»had persevered 
and had introduced his sister, Mrs. Valentine to her. acquain* 
tance. Sedley and his sister are rich, and Hartley now finds 
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ifaat Mary had gone off with them* He proccieds to New York 
and joitia the Howards. 

• CiarsL Howard. is every tbiog that can inspire love, and £d- 
w»rd bccomesH^eoamoured. Months pass away in the blissful 
0iiMp9Xian of gaining her a&ctions; At length by accident he 
nieets Morton, who Lnforms- him that he had not seen Mary 
Wiknot, had not received the five thousand dollars, and should 
not apply fiur iu 

Uneasiness respecting the fate of' Mary intrudes to destroy 
l&e felicity which Edward enjoys in Clara's love, and be explains 
to her his sitoation and engagements, and does ample justice to 
Mary Wilmot's worth and attachment to 'him. 

Clara immediately rejects all thought of union with Hartley, 
considering the claims of Mary as an insuperable bar. She 
resists his reasoning, and insists upon bis going in pursuit of 
Miss Wilmot. He complies, and visiting his uncle finds a let^ 
ter from Mary, which had been forgotten by the good folks 
and lain for months in a drawer. In this letter she renounces 
her pretensions to him in favour of the yq#di, beauty, virtues 
and fortiuoe of Clara Howard. She displays her determination 
of retiring to some retreat where he shall not be able to find 
her. In this letter is found an order for the five thousand dol- 
krs^ 

Ckra by letter persists in her resolution of sacrificing her 
love to the merits of Mary, and Edward's pride being piqued 
by her determination and her mode of compressing it, he sets off" 
from Philadelphia with a view of burying himself in the wes- 
tern states, but is stopped by a fever produced by plunging into 
liie Schuylkill to save a drowning fellow traveller- 
Clara's heroism vanishes at the news of Edward's disastrous 
situation, and she is willing to give up her scruples on Mary^s 
account, provided she can bring back Edward safe to her arms. 
Circumstances lead to inquiries respecting Mary's parents, and 
sfjie proves to be a relative of Mrs. Howard^ The story of the 
parents forms 9gi interesting episode. 

In the .mean time an explanation takes place between Mary 
Wilmot and Mrs. Valentine, Sedley's sister, by which Mary 
finds, among other proofs of Sedley's disinterested love, th^t 
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he had seM: the five thcmsand cbllacs to young Wilviot, in tke 
hope of being the unknown benefactor t>f the brother and siar 
ter. M&17 yidd^ finaUy toSedley's ptncreraatt. atad,^^ 
and by that means the scruples of Clara, a second time raiscdi 
ate dissipated^ all difficulties removed, and the novel ieaid% Kke 
a good fiatured novel, in the happiness of all parties* 

The ingenuity of the reader is left to mlve the difficuH^r of 
Morton's claim upon Sedley's gift of five diousand ^oHan^ 
lie atithor gives Jiim no due. We must suppose that Mar* 
ton's bill of exchange never reached Wilmot, and ibr the coin^- 
cidence in date and amount of sum, we must resort to that eK*' 
perience of extraordinary coincidences 'which auefaentic t^cord 
affords us. 

Clara Howard was the last of the novlels >tritten by ]Vbv 
Brown durii^ his residence in New York^ and the last but oa^ 
whieh he published. Before I notice Jane Talbbt his la9t 
work of this species, I will proceed to mentiiQn soiae cvrcumr 
stances o£ a biographical natCtre 'connected with his return to 
his native city as a place of perttianent residence, .and 'that 
change in his situation and mode of life whkh arose :fnim Jaoi 
becoming a husband anfd a father. 

In the month of April 1799 Mr. Brown published the first 
number of " The Monthly Magazine and American Review.? 
This work was continued with great industry, aiad ^ility, until 
the end of the year 1800. Mr. Brown wrote incessantly ifor 
his magazine^ if we may judge i^ the quantity he published of 
his original composition in it, and yet were we. to judge by the 
number and magnitude of his other publications during tht 
same period we might suppose that the periodical work receiv 
ed but a small p^rt of his attention. The fact is that the ra« 
pidity of Mr. Brown's composition can scarcely be paratteled* 

In June 1799 Mr. Brown made an excursion into Connecti* 
cut. He thus journalises while at Middletown. 

" I expected to write but little during my absence from New 
York ; little tnore at least than letters. To relate all the ad- 
ventures that shall befal me, and to record a}! the observations 
I shall make, will require'far more time and cost more labour 
than my indolence will permit. I have indeed a scheme in 
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Clua4es went thither to meet his brother, and on the way passed 
some agreeable days with a circle of friends at New Bruns* 
wick. 

He mentions that his brother was anxious for him to go to 
Carolina^ " but,*' says he, " I am reluctant to comply. I know 
not why, scarcely* Seldom less happy than at. present. Sel- 
dom has my prospect been a gloomier one. Yet it may shine 
when least expected." 

On a former occasion Mr. Brown had thus expressed him- 
self, upon a topic of great importance to human happiness. 
** My conceptions of the delights and benefits connected with 
love and marriage, are exquisite. They have swayed most of 
my thoughts,, and many of my actions since I arrived at an age 
of reflection and maturity. They have given birth to the sen- 
timent of love, with regard to several wo^aien. Mutual cir- 
cumstances have frustrated the natural operations of that senti- 
ment in several instances* At present I am free. None of 
those with whom I recently associated, have any claims upon . 
me, nor have I any upon them." But about the time that he 
rejected his brother's solicitations to visit Carolina, or soon af- 
ter, he conceived an attachment to the lady who afterwards be- 
came the source of his chief happiness. 

In the summer of 1801, Charles was pleasantly occupied for 
some weeks in travelling with an amiable and intelligent com- 
panion through parts of the states of New York, Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. He has left u3 the following account of 
his voyage up the Hudsdki. 

July r, 1801. 

*' Very suddenly conceived the design of voyaging up the 
Hudson river, as far as Albany. Had heard much of the gran- 
deur of its shores, but never had gone above ten miles from 
New York. My friend C. having some leisure was willing 
to adventure for ten days or a fortnight, and I having still 
more, and being greatly in want of air and exercise, agreed to 
accompany him. We found a most spacious and well furnish- 
ed vessel, captain R. in which we embarked at sunset this 

day. The wind propitious and the air wonderfully bland. 
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*' We bade adieu to our friends B.— ~ J.—— and D.«~ - 
I took my post at the stern, and found much emplojnnent for 
my feelings, in marking through the dusk, the receding city 
and the glimmering lights ; first of quays and avenues, and af- 
terwards of farms and village.* It is just three years since my 
visit to New York, in 1798. An interval replete with events, 
various and momentous. Some of them humiliating and disas- 
trous, but» on the whole leading me to my present situation in 
which I have reason for congratulation. 

July 8, 1801. 

" I write this seated in the cabin^ from the windows of which, 
we iiave a view of wooded slopes, rocky promontories and 
waving summits. Our attention has been, for some time, 
fixed upon Stony Point, a memorable post in the late war^ 
a spot familiar to my ears since my infancy, but which I have 
now seen for the first time. It is a rocky and rugged mass 
advancing into the river, the sides of which are covered with 
dwarf cedars, and the summit conspicuous still with some re- 
mains of fortification, a general solitude and vacancy around it, 
and a white cow grazing within the ruinous walls, produce a 
pleasing effect on my imagination. A craggy eminence, crown- 
ed with the ruins of a fortress, is an interesting spectacle every 
where, but a very rare one in America. I much wished to go 
ashore and ascend this hill, but it was not convenient. 

"What are called the highlands of the North river, are a 
mountainous district^ through which the river flows for some 
miles. I had heard much of the stupendous and alpine mag- 
nificence of the scenery. We entered it this mornings with a 
mild breeze and serene sky, and the prospect hitherto has beea 
soft and beautiful. Nothing abrupt, rugged or gigantic. Farms 
and cultivated fields seldom appear. Si^ or eight vessels like 
our own, have been constantly in sight, and greatly enliven the 
scene. 

" We are now at anchor, have just dined. My companions 
have gone to sleep. The utmost stillness prevails. Nothing 
to be heard but the buzzing of flies near at hand, and the caw- 
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ings^ distant cxsms* We lay surrounded on all hand^ by ixHtier 
ridges, dian I ever before saw bordered by water* 

" We have formed various conjectures as to the height of these 
sumimts* The captain's statements of five and sijl hundred 
feet are extravagant;. Three hundred would be nearer the 
tTjoth. Few or npne of them are absolute precipices, buj; most 
of them are steep, and not to be scaled without difficulty. ' 

^' I Jbave gazed at the passing scene from Stony Point to 
West Point, with great e^igerness, ^n4 till my eye was weary 
and pained. How shall I describe them. I cannot particu- 
larise the substance of the rock, or the kind of tree^ save oaks 
aqd cedars* 1 am as liule versed in the picturesque. I can on- 
ly, describe their influence on me. 

V yuly 10; 

^^My friend is ^ v^ery diligent observer, and frequently betakes 
himself to the pen. Heavy brows and languid blood has made 
me indolent, and I have done, nothing but look about me, or 
muse for the last two days. 

^^ On Thursday afternoon with a brisk southward gale and a 
serene sky^ we left the highlands* At the spot where the moun- 
tains recede from the river, the river expands into a kind of 
lake, about two miles wide and ten miles long. The entrance 
i^ formed by cliffs, lofty, steep and gloomy with woods, while 
the borders of the lake itself are easy slopes, checkered with 
cultivated fields, farms and villages. 

*' The highlands from the height and boldness of the pro- 
montories, and ruggedni&ss of the rocks, and the fantastic shape 
they assume, fully answer the expectations which my friends 
had excited. But the voyage over the laJie, exceeded whatever 
my fancy had pictured of delightful. Three populous villages^ 
Peekskill, New Windsor and Newburg, and innumerable 
farms decorate its borders. 

" Yesterday we moved but slowly, the wind becoming ad- 
verse. At noon we drew into a wharf at Red-hook^and re- 
main*ed there till evening. My friend and I seized the oppor- 
tunity of wandering. The river bank is lofty, and wooded as 
usual, but np wise remarkable. 
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^" Some hpiii» before, a waving and blukh line' in the hori- 
z(Hi^ remmded us of the Kaats-kiU mountains. These &re seen 
rery advantageously from Red-hook, distant about twentfr 
gsiijtesy and appear of stupendous height. Their elevadcm his 
been ascertained, but I dondt recollect what it is. 

^^ We roamed along the shore and among the bushes, high'* 
]y pleased wiih the exercise, and concluded our rambles with a 
bathing in the river. In leaving the sloop, I left most of my 
sluggish feelings behind me, and walked enough to make the 
night's repose acceptable and sound. 

" With the tide to favour us we left Red-hook at eight o^dock, 
but were obliged to anchor again before morning. At six 
o'clock my friend and I accompanied the captain ashore^ in 
search of milk and blackberries. I have since seated myself on 
deck, watching the shore, as the breeze carried us slowly along. 
My friend is busy with his spy glass, reconnoitering the rocks 
and hay stacks, and surveying the wharves and store houses of 
Lunenburg and Hudson, villages we have just passed. I have 
observed but little besides a steep bank, roughened by rocks and 
bushes, occasionally yielding to slopes of a parched and yellow- 
ish soil, with poor cottages sparingly scattered, and now and 
then a small garden or field of com. A fellow passenger left 
us at Hudson. One only remaining, a Mr. H. of Alba- 
ny, a well behaved man, whose attention is swallowed up by 
Mrs. Bcnnet's *' Beggar Girl." 

^^ The sloop^s crew consists of captain, mate, a man and a 
boy as cook ; all orderly^ peaceable obliging perscms. The 
cabin being perfectly clean and comfortable, and provisions 
plentiful and good, we have no reasdn to regret the delays occa- 
sioned by adverse winds, and by calms. I have some vacant 
moments which a book might amuse. The captain's whole 
stock consists of a book on navigation, Dillworth's Arithmetic, 
'^and Goldsmith's Citizen of the World. I have looked into the 
last, but it does not please me. The fiction is ill supported^ the 
style sn\ooth and elegant, but the sentiments and observations 
far from judicious or profound. 

The mate has been telling me his adventures. A very 
crude and brief tale it was, but acceptable and pleasing to me. 
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A vo)ragc round the globe iu a very trivial adventure, now**- 
days. This man has been twice to Nootka, thence to Canton» 
and thence to Europe and home. He performed one whaling 
voyage .to Greenland, and was fifteen months a seamaii in a 
British seventy-four. His South Sea voyage occupied eighteen 
months, during which there was neither sickness nor death 
among the crew." 

Here Mr. Brown^s intended journal of his journey breaks 
off abruptly, but in a form between the epistolary and jouma*^ 
lising, he continued it, and I will make some extracts* After 
a few words respecting Albaay, he the next day dates from 

Lebanon^ July 13, 1801. 

>^ An hour ago we arrived at this delightful spot. Delight* 
ful it 5 s in every view. The scenery around is sweetly pictu- 
resque, swelling slopes, luxuriant fertility and the wild musie 
of birds» combine to delight our senses while abroad, while tl^ 
apartments are neat^ rustic and perfectly commodious. Our 
room looks out upon the neighbouring vallies at the most 
charming point of view. Methinks I shall leave this spot with 
regret. To-morrow we propose to leave it. 
. " We know not yet what they call the springs or baths, and 
have seen none of the company at this house. I suppose we 
shall presently be introduced to them at dinner, and employ the 
afternoon in wandering abroad. 

" Our ride hither, being over a tolerably smooth road, and 
through a country that has many indications of being newly 
settled, such as log huts, trunks of trees piled on each other for 
fences, men ploughing among the undecayed stumps of trees, and 
corn growing luxuriandy among tall oaks, which fire and the 
girdling axe had robbed of their leafy honours, has been very 
pleasing. In proportion as we approached Lebanon, the slopes 
become longer, more beautiful and more cultivated, and now 
having reached our joumey^s end, we find ourselves within 
view ' of almost every thing that can cheer the heart of man. 
From the table wbene I sit, I have a glimpse of a sloping side 
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of a secondary ridge of the green mountains, at the foot of 
which Lebanon is situated. 

" The company here are a few invalids^ Beside these there 
arb three girls and a young man from South Carolina. The 
youth has a most unfavourable aspect, but is nevertheless good 
natufed and intelligent. The ladies are shy, and have nothing 
particularly attractive. 

" Yesterday afternoon C. andl. visited the Shakers' village. 
This appears to be the paradise of health and tranquility. Our 
request to see their garden was complied with, but reluctantly. 
An old man accompanied us through it who was easily prevail- 
ed upon to give us some account of his creed. The shakers 
who occupy this village, are only a branch of the society^ 
Their chief tenet you know is the sinfulness of marriage, and 
the arguments and quotations of this apostle, were all directed 
to this point. They were strange reasonings and whimsies^ 
quotations, but delivered with the utmost confidence in tbeir 
truth. 

" I have often regretted that I had not skill in taking por- 
traits. The countenance of our guide, and that of an aged sis- 
ter wlio brought us water, were worth preserving. 

Thursday^ Northampton* 

** We left Lebanon on Tuesday afternoon and traversed a 
verj' .mountainous and beautiful country to Pittsfield. Here 
we found some scope for curiosity, and very agreeable accom- 
modations. Yesterday brought us to this place, where we find 
every mark of comfort and opulence. We know nobody, and 
can therefore seek employpient and amusement only in our- 
selves, in the fields and the outsides of houses. We might 
have had letters introducing us at every considerable town in 
the course of this journey, but proposing to fly along rapidly, 
we omitted to apply for them. I think we erred, as a friend, 
for even an half hour is of some value. 

*^ We talk with those who chance to be our companions in 
the stage and at the inn, and gain from them what they know 
or choose to tell, which of course is but little. 
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Thursday nighty Hartford, 

^^ On entering diis town recollections of past visits to this 
place occurred with some force and sunk me into not uppleas- 
ing meditation* I have been here twice, eight years and two 
years ago» at the same season as at present, but in very differ- 
ent circumstances. 

New Haven^ July 18th, Saturday evening'. 

<< C« was quickly weary of the dusty and dull town of Hart- 
ford, and after traversing the most part, agreed to hire a 
coachee to take us to Middletown before dinner. First howev- 
er we obeyed the invitation of a sign, and went into a stable to 
see a moose deer. This creature is a native of the northern 
regions of America, and was remarkable in this instance, 
chiefly, for the proofs of docility he gave in obeying the keep- 
er's voice." 

At Middletown, Charles enjoyed the society of friends whom 
he esteemed, and in whose company he had passed many hap- 
py hpurs. The next stage of the travellers was New Haven. 

Monday morning-* 

** We have spent almost two days here (New HavenJ and 
though absolute strangers to every one we meet, have been ve- 
ry much at our ease. We find company in each other of which 
we have not hitherto been weary* Yesterday in the morning 
we went to church, and heard Dr. Dwight preach an inge- 
nious sermon to prove the reality of good and bad angels or 
genii. A very agreeable doctrine in which the fancy is more 
disposed to acquiesce than the understanding. 

*' In the afternoon we employed ourselves very agreeably in 
scaling a rock in the neighbourhood, called the East Rock. It 
terminates abruptly one of the ridges of mountains that range 
from north to south through Connecticut. It is a very bold 
and very lofty precipice, and allowed our eye to range over a 
great extent of sea and land. We lingered on the brow of 
tfiis hill, and wandered at the foot of it till evening, and re- 
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turned highly pleased with the grand smd romantic scenery we 
had met with. 

■'^Having nothing else to do, we have traversed this town in 
all directions, and indulged ourselves in speculating upon all 
we saw. We have met with several particulars worthy of re- 
mark, and my friend is at this moment busy in recording his ob- 
servations* 

*< No situation al an inn could be more agreeable than that 
which we enjoy here. The family are quiet and orderly, and 
their lodging and provisions excellent. We experience no in- 
terruption or intrusion at our meals or in our slumbers." 

Mr. Brown had now made Philadelphia the place of his 
permanent residence. He was happily situated as an inmate ' 
widi the family of one of his beloved brothers, and his parents 
resided at a little distance in the same neighbourhood. But 
his heart wjw still at New York, for there resided the lady to 
whom he looked for futuipe worldly happiness. ^ 

Miss £. Linn was the daughter of Dr. William Linn, a 
minister of the Presbyterian church, and settled at New York. 
John Blair Linn, his soYi, likewise a minister of the same 
church, was at this time settled in Philadelphia, and probalbly 
owing to the attachment of Charles to his sister, an intimacy 
was ripened into a permanent and warm friendship between 
Brown and the young Divine. But joumies to New York 
were now looked forward to, as the chief good, as the wells of 
sweet water and palm-shade in the barren desert of life. 

On the first of October 1803, Mr. Brown gave to the world 
a new periodical work entitled the Literary Magazine and Ame- 
rican Register. This work was undertaken at the suggestion 
and at the risk of Mr. John Conrad, who made a very libe- 
ral arrangement with Mr. Brown as the editor. This work 
was continued five years, and is replete with the effusions of 
erudition, taste and genius. 

The editor's address on the publication of the first number 
is so characteristic and so intrinsically excellent, that I will 
here present it to the reader. 

*' It is usual for one who presents the public with a periodi- 
cal work like the present^ to introduce himself to the notice of 
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hi8 readers by some sort of preface or address. * I take up the 
pen in conformity to this custom, but am quite at a loss for to- 
pics suitable to so interesting an occasion. . I cannot expatiate 
on the variety of my knowledge, the brilliancy of my wit, the 
versatility of my talents. To none of these do I lay any claiav 
and though this variety, brilliancy and solidity, are necessary in- 
gredients in a work of this kind, I trust merely to the zeal and- 
liberality of my friends to supply me with them* I have them 
not myself, but doubt not of the good offices of those who pos- 
sess them, and shall think myself entided to no small praise,* 
if I am able to collect into one focal spot the rays of a great 
number of luminaries. They also may be very unequal to each 
other in lustre, and some of them may be little better thaii 
twinkling and feeble stars, of the hundredth magnitude ; but what 
is wanting in individual splendor, will be made up by the union 
of all their beams into one. My province shall be to hold the 
mirror up so as to assemble all their influence within its verge, 
and reflect them on the public in such manner as to warm and 
enlighten. 

♦* As I possess nothing but zeal, I can promise* to exert no- 
thing else ; but my consolation is^ that, aided by that powerful 
spirit, many have accomplished things much moi^ arduous 
than that which I propose to myself. 

♦' Many are the works of this kind which have risen and fallen 
in America, and many of them have enjoyed but a brief ex- 
istence. This circumstance has always at first sight, given me 
some uneasiness ; but when I come more soberly to meditate 
upon it, my courage revives, and I discover no reason for my 
doubts. Many works have actually been reared and sustained 
by the curiosity and favour of die public. They have ultimate- 
ly declined or fallen, it is true ; but why ? From no abatement 
of the public curiosity, but from causes for which pi]d)lishers oar 
editors only are accountable. Those who managed the pub- 
lication^ have commonly either changed their principles, remitted 
their zeal, or voluntarily relinquished their trade, or, last of all, 
and like other men, have died. Such works have flourished 
for a time, and they ceased to flourish, by the fault or misfor- 
tune of the proprietors. The public is always eager to encour- 
age one who devotes himself to their rational amusemeuti and 



whm he cedses txi demand or to deserve their ftvour^ they €tA 
more regret than anger in withdrawing it. ' 
> " The world, by which I mean the few hundi^d persons who 
amcem themselves about this work, wiU naturally inquire whd 
it is who thus acWresses them. " This is somewhat more thafi 
a point of idle curiosity," my reader will say, " for, from my 
Imowkdge of the man must I infer how far he will be able or 
ini&gto fuiffl his promises. Besides, it is of great importaa<:e to 
Ihow, whether bis sentiments on certain subjects, be agreeable 
or not to my own. In politics, for example, he may be a maler 
isonteht : in religion an heretic* . He may be an ardent: adyii.- 
cate for all that I abhor, or he may be a celebrated champion of 
my favourite opinions, h! is evident that these particulars 
amst dictate the treatment you receive from men and make me 
eidier your friea^i or enemy : your .patron or your persecute. 
iBedtdes, I am anxious for some personal knowledge of yiwi, 
4liat I may judge. of your literary merits. You may^ possiUy, 
he o«e of these, who came hither from the old world to seek 
youi* fortune ;• who have handled the pen aa others handled the 
awl or the needle : that is, for the sake of a livdifaood : and who, 
therefore, are williiig to work on any kind of doth or leather, 
and to any model that may be in demand* You may, in the 
course of your trade, have accommodated yourself to twenty 
different fashions, and have served twenty classes of customers ; 
have copied at one time, a Parisian ; at anoth^tr, si London 
^hion : and have truckled to the /humours, now of a precipe 
enthusiast, and now of a snuart freethinker. 

>' 'Tis of no manner of importance what creed you mtiy pub- 
lidy profess cm this occasion^ or on what side, l^eltgious ^r poU- 
tieal, you may declare yourself enlisted. To judge of the valae 
or sincerity of these professiotis : to form some liotioft^how^ f» 
you will faithfuUy or skilfuHy perform your part, 1 miist knoif 
your charatler. By that knowledge, I shall regulale myself 
with more certainty than by any anonymous declaration you 
may think proper to make.'* 

" I bow to the reasonableness of these observations, and shall 

thcsr^fote take no paths to concieal my name. Any body may 

,know it who chooses to ask me or my publisher. I shall not, 
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however, put it at the bottom of this address* My diAdenCff, 
as my friends would call it ; and my discretion, as my eneny)^ 
if I have any, would term it, hinders me froni calling out tny 
name in a crowd* It has heretofore hindered me from ma«> 
king my appearance there, when impelled by the strongest of 
human considerations, and produces, at this time, an insapera* 
ble aversion to naming myself to my readers. The mere act of 
callitig out my own name, on this occasion, is of no motnentc, 
since an author or editor who takes no pains to conceal himsdl^ 
cannot fail of being known to as many as desire to know him* 
And whether my notoriety make for me or against me, I sbaU 
tise no means to prevent it. 

^^ I a[m far from wishing, however, that my readeis shonU 
judge of my exertions by my former ones. I have written 
much, but take much blame to myself for something whkii i 
Jiave written, and take no praise for any thing. I should enjpy k 
larger share of my own respect, at the present moment, if no- 
thing had ever flowed from my pen, the production of whicii 
could be traced to me. A variety of causes induce me to form 
such a wish, but!l am principally influenced by the consideration 
tiiat time can scarcely fail of enlarging and refining the powers 
of a man, while the world is sure to judge of his capacities 
and principles at fifty^ from what he has .written at fifteen. 

*f Meanwhile, I deem it reasonable to explain the motives of 
the present publication, and must rely for credit on tht good 
nature of nay readers. The project is not a mercenary . onc^ 
Nobody relies for subsistence on its success, nor does the edi- 
tor put any thing.but his reputation at stake. At the same 
time, he cannot but be desirous of an ample sufascriptioD, not 
merely because pecuniary profit is acceptable, but because this 
h the best proof which lie can receive that his endeavours tp 
amuse and instruct have not.been unsuccessful. 

^' jUseful information and rational amusement being his ob- 
jects, he will not scruple to collect materials from all quarters. 
He will ransack the newest foreign publications, and extract 
from them whatever can serve his purpose. He will not forget 
that a worky which solicits the attention of many readers, mu^ 
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'., ^^H^ to domefitjyaipubUeatioiis, I)e9i4es extractiag from them 
aay thing serviceable to the puhlic, he will give a critical aq^ 
count of them» and in this respect, make his work an American 
Review, in which^the history p^ om? native liten^ture shaU-to 
iWMrefiuIly dc^aijied. , . . 

, ^Mle. wUl pay. paru^^lur atl^tioo.to the ,hi«toiy.of passing 
^v;f&t§«, !l^e, wiU c«krefii)ly compile ^% ntmup forei^ and ck)- 
gsf^iCi of th^: currept i)!K>nth,. and ^e, in a coiicise and system 
Ms^i^ ord^r, 4iat intelligence which the o^»moa n^wiips^ers 
commanicate in a vagne: and indiscriminato way* His work 
4JbaU liljp^wide be a repository of all dicae aignai incidents in prir 
vale life, w}iich m^irk the character of the age^ and exdte the 
liveliest cnrios|^« 

^f This is an iai]icrfect sketeh of his work, and to accomjdish 
thrift efids, he is secure of the liberal aid of many most respec- 
table persons -m thia cily, and New York. He regrets die ne* 
iiesaity he is under of ccmcealtx^ these names, since they would 
furnish, the public with, irreaistible inducements to read, what, 
TvAen they had read, they would find suffideotly recommended 
by it9 a;wn merits. 

^^ In an age like this, when the foundations of religk>n and 
.mfwalily have been so boldly attacked, it seems necessary in 
Hiinounciog a work of this nature, to be psuticularly explicit as 
.to'tbe path which the editor means to pursue. He, dierefiMre, 
avows himself tti be> wiliiout equivocation or reserve, the ar- 
dent friend and the wMling champion of the Christian religion. 
Christian piety he reveres as the highest excellence of human 
beings, and the amplest reward he can seek, fisr his labour, is the 
coimcionsn^s of having, in some degree, however inconsidera- 
ble, contributed tsb recommend the practice' of rdigious du- 
ties. 

^ As, in the conduct of this worl^ a supreme regard will be 
paid to the interests of religion and morality, he will scrupulous- 
ly guard against all that dishonours or impairs that principle. 
Every thing that savours of indelicacy or licentiousnessrwill 
he rigorously proscribed. His poetical pieces may be dull, but 



W^ ihin, tft teftity bfe #ee from vc>kH»tuous*S»s Of sensiiliUl?^, 
and his prose, wbetffer seconded or not by genius and kiioi*^ 
IM^,' fflralil^crtiputeasFly^ difti at the proaKHito of pabfie and pri- 

• ^As n potiikfll afifiafKlf, he will ^cullitie freely oil fotfeigii 
lifailSftctidfifi t btfi, in- feiii fctail df *rt«kjstic events, he will cb#- 
£ne himself, as strictly as possible^ to tbeiimitsiofamerehisftoi- 
^itt/ < 1t%ef& i* flo*ifag f<* ^hitU te has a deeper abhorrence 
^li^i^^die im^hlpef^^it^ ^pm^y^ md^jAh ftindmiental rule sh^ 
^ttr ^^ludeif^jiviite p^'gia^yall pBt^o^l Aiktc^Ltitki aid abt^« 
' « He Will cm^htde by i»ei»lBdi5ig the public that there ia ^ridf, 
^^fe^Bt, atiy othfermomhly puWfeatkn* in Ameilfca ; in^ th#t 
-i^ffl»h 4f this kiid if wril dohducted^ tsamm Ml of being higtr- 
i^^ ct?ft«acive to ai»i»fenient a»d itistrautioii. Ther€ are mtsi^f^ 
therefore, it is hoped, who, when such an herald as this knoifks 
»B«beTff door* will open it without rttluttanc^^ and admit a visi* 
««ftt who cails onlyisnoe a month r • wfoo talks upon ©very topk ; 
Who^^i company jnay be dismissed or resumed^ and who may he 
tiiad« to prate or to hodd kis tongue,: at pleasure ; a comp&nioti 
*he will be, poss»!8i»iBgioi%e cosnpankaiable property^ in the liigh- 
fcse degme, that teto slay, a desire. ^to pktfse." 

In the same year, 1803, Mn Brown produced the fiipst of 
ih|!^e politecdl paaiphbtsf which be at different periods gave to 
^the/world. It is entitled- >* An Address to the Government -df 
the United States-oa.thd cession of Louisiana to the French ; 
awd on the late breach, of Treaty by the. Spaniards : incliidil% 
a traitslattonof a meilhorml, on the war d, St. Domingo and 
cession of the 'Mississippi to France, drawn up by a Fi^ench 
counsellor of s«»te*" 

The sts^posed French counseUor ©f state (for the author 
mei^ely assumes that chamcter, the better to elucidatertlie truths 
ht wishfcs to inculcate) occupies the greater portion of the book. 
He enumerates "all the disadvantages of the war of St. Do- 
Tihingo, and the benefits of the cession of Louisiana /* and dis- 
plays most forcibly the conduct incumbent upon France, as mia- 
tress of lionisiaha, to pursue for her own interests. 

in domg this the author displays the importance of Loui- 
^siink to any nation posae&sing it ; and the reader sees its im- 
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8ieii9e om9^aett<:6 t& <Jb^ . Untied $ta!^, 994 the. evil§:w)biph 
voold ricsuk ta ^mi^ if th«t graat «P««^ m^ m inmm^i^^ 
lifier were ia the ofcapaticNEi qf cm of the grQfi(!t ppw«f» ^ 
Europe. . •: 

The French coue$eUor upoi& a ^u^fK^ed proaj^^ pf fl gene- 
nd peace, mquires how. the troopsr^id resourpes of the gr^fM^ 
QStkmim tabe employed j and thq &E9i;.obje«:l/ whk^ F^ml?*) 
18 the Induction of $c Domingo. MWfeciti^f[ the mo^iv^ 
to thb uadertakiog and the argi^i^iifa ia tevi^j: of it, he co^« 
bits imd overdurows them. He asserts the inc^po^ibility of ^m^ 
feeding in opposition to the mairtial ^m94 d^pi^f^ d^^^nd^ts^ 
of Afrka, inured and congei^ial to the climate, and in defis^ce:. 
of that dim^e 90 des^dly ia it^ influence on the European ^q1«; 
dier. . , , . . p : 

.' *^ Cannot eocperiesce make us wise T' ^sks he ; ^' have w^, 
beardy without benefit, the lesson which the English ii;^ theij^ 
' treatment of their colonies, have taught us i is it worthy of u$^ 
lo afford a new» and even a more flagrant example of the de$pe^ 
rate and execrable folly of that nation ; who drained the vita^ 
of the people to support ridiculous claims of supremacy over ^ 
distant empire ; who laboured tp establish their own ruin ; 99d 
who were finally compelled 10 accept as a voluntary gift from 
friends, those benefits, which they had in vain endeavoured ^Cf 
, exact, as tribute from slaves !" 

From the war of St. Domingo, the counsellor endeavours to 
allure the first consul, by displaying the advantages of colonisa- 
tion. He gives an eloquent display of the growth and power of 
the English colonies in North America. He next carries the 
attention to New Holland and advises to colonize that C4>ui2try 
in opposition to England ; at least to share it with her. But 
he concludes tliat Apeverica from its proximity will be preferred 
to New Holland, and then turns his attention to the reposses- 
sion of Louisiana. 

A g^wing description of Louisiana succeeds, in which the 
smthor considers its geographical and other advantages. The 
passage is too long fox an extract, but will amply repa}^ the 
trouble of the reader whp shall seek it. 
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, He next inquires into the probftbilky of ^ S{>aiii^ nmloAg ^ 
cession pf this great aiid inv^uable <:ountry to France, or of 
England allowing her so to do, and then proceeds to consider 
the effects of such a cession on the, United States. 

^^ It is contrary to all probability that either Spain ot Et^and 
will be tractable, on this occasicm ; but if the danger by being 
distant is invisible to them ; or if the present evils arising t0 
England from the continuance of the war, or to Spain ffom the 
resentment of the French government, should outweigh, m 
their apprehensitms, all future evils, and prevail on the one. to 
grant and the other to connive at the grant, by what arguments, 
by what promises, by what threats, by what hostile efforts shall 
we extort the consent of the American States ? how shall we 
prevail on them to alienate the most valuable portion of dieir 
territory ; to admit into their vitals a formidable and active peo^ 
pk^ whose interests are incompatible in every point with their 
own ; whose enterprises will inevitably interfere and jar with 
theirs; whose neighbourhood wil cramp all their movements; 
circumscribe their future progress, to narrow and ignominious 
bounds^ and make incessant inroads on their harmony and in- 
dependence?^ 

Notwithstanding the subsequent cession of Louisiana to 
France and the purchase from France by the United States, 
this passage will not fail to suggest important considerations to 
the political reader. 

The author having considered the worth of Louisiana both 
to France and the United States, looks to the probability of a 
war with the Americans in case of a cession by Spain and an 
attempt by France to colonize the Mississippi. This gives an 
occasion for drawing a picture of the American nation, such as 
Europeans are prone to represent. Its weakness from having 
a hostile nation of slaves in its bosom. From the clashing in- 
terests and jealousies of the States. From its divbion into 
hostile factions. From the perverse attachments and antipa- 
thies of the people to European nations. From the want of ' 
national spirit, patriotism, sense of national honour, or love of 
national glory. From the love of gain and the extreme sensi* 
bility to commercial interests. From the ease with which the 
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Ifidmns can at all times be set on to carry fire, the tontahawk 
and scalping knife, into the American settlements, by anj^ 
European nation having colonies on their borders. 

The conclusion of the supposed Frenchman, is that France 
oQght to colonize Louisiana, and hold the mouths of the Mis- 
sissippi in defiance of the American States, and that her means 
for so doing are ample. 

If a foreign nation holding Louisiana alone could so annoy 
aad contrcd the United States, what would be the power of that 
natiim which should possess both Louisiana and the Canadas 
with their dependencies ? 

Mr. Brown having occupied seventy-six pages with the sup<* 
posed translation from the French counsellor's pamphlet, as- 
sumes his proper person,, and inquires whether the picture he 
has drawn of us is indeed a portrait. ** Surely we are not quite 
so fluctuating and distracted in our councils, so irreconcilable in 
oar interests, so inveterate in our factions as he thinks propef 
to paint us. With all our faults, are we, indeed, incapable of 
vengeance for unmeritted wrong ? < is our country, its rights, its 
honour, its prosperity, no dearer to us than any foreign land ? 
do the people of the coast regard as aliens and enemies, those 
beyond the mountains ? those of the northern states, however 
distant in place and dissimilar in mannefs, do they regard with 
no fraternal emotions the happiness or misery of their southern 
countrymen ? is our government a tottering fabric which the 
breath of foreign emissaries can blow down at their pleasure ?'* 
the author concludes that it is not so, and gives the struggle of 
the revolution in proof, when in despite of " the sense of inter- 
nal weakness, the want of forts, armies and arms, of unanimity 
of government and counsels*' " mutinous slaves in the heart of 
our country^ hostile garrisons and fortresses on one side ; nu- 
merous and tumultuous savages around us ; the ocean scoured 
by the fleets of our enemy ; our sea ports open to their inroads ;. 
a revenue to create out of paper f the men of that day were 
not affrighted ^^ from the pursuit of an end most abstracted 
from personal ends ; from the vulgar objects of gain ; an end 
which only a generous spirit, a mind that makes the good of 
posterity and distant neighbours itt own, that prefers liberty 
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and all its hardships^, to servitude, that hngs'ber chains in 
pomp." 

The autljbr asks ** what change has twenty years made^ that 
should make us doubt the display of equal spirit ;" would to 
God he was here with us now, to receive his answer from facts. 

How much to be pitied is the man who has no country ! who 
though bom on the soil which nourishes him, and among the 
people whose laws protect himy has all his prejudices and pas- 
sions enlisted oh the part of a foreign racis, the avowed ene- 
mies both (torn interest and the worst of passions, of that coun- 
try which he and his posterity are doomed to inhabit. He in- 
habits it, but it is not his country ; and the race to whom be en- 
deavours to attach himself, receive his services and* adulations 
with a double detestation. 

Charles Brockden Brown was not such an one. Neither was 
his patriotism confined to the city, the coun^ or the state , 
which gave him birth* He had a heart which expanded with 
virtuous exultation, at the contemplation of the expanded 
growth of what he considered as his country, the present and 
future United States of America. 

When speaking of the evils to be dreaded from the introduc- 
tion of an active European power into Lquisiana, it was diis 
expanded and real patriotism which caused Mr. Brown to ex- 
claim <' no man can look upon these evils with indifference. 
Yet no wise man will think a renewal of all the devastations of 
pur last war, too great a price to give for the expulsion of 
foreigners from this land ; for securing to our own posterity 
the possession of this continent. 

*' We have a right to the possession. The interests of the 
human race demand from us the exercise of this right. These 
interests demand that the reign of peace and concord should be 
diffused as widely, and prolonged as much as possible. By < 
unity of manners, laws and government, is concord preserved, 
and this imity will be maintained, with as little danger of ia- 
terruption as the nature of human affairs will permit; by the 
gradual extension of our own settlements* by erecting new- 
communities as fast as the increase of these settlements re- 
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quires it^ and by shekcring diem «& under the pacific wing o£ 
a federal government.'' v 

He^thus describes the ^^ terrible evil" of the neighbourhood 
of an European nation, to us. ^^ All on fire to extend their 
oirn power ; fresh from pernicious conquests ; equipped with 
all the engines of war and violence ; measuring their own suc- 
cess by the ruin of their neighbours ; eager to divert into chan- 
nels of their own^ the trade and revenue which have hitherto 
been ours ; raising an insuperable mound tf our future pro* 
gress ; spreading among us with fatal diligence the seeds of 
faction and rebellion." * What more fatal wound," he ex- 
claimis ^' could befal the future population^ happiness and con* 
cwd of this new world ?" 

, The wisdom of America has gained the possession of Loui- 
siana, and I trust her valour will hold it ; but the above obser- 
vations are applicable to the English as well as to the French, 
and ought to be indelibly impressed upon the heart of every 
American. 

In the year 1804, Mr. Brown published in England his last ' 
novel " Jane Talbot." This work has little of the excellence 
of his previous romances. It is deficient in interest. The 
author it is true is seen in it, and it is therefore worthy of peru- 
sal, but I shall decline entering into an analysis of it^ after 
having gone so largely into the merits of his previous roman- 
ces. 

In August of this year died John Blair Linn, D. D. the be- 
loved brother of Ae lady to whom Mr. Brown had devoted 
his affections. Mr. Linn had been called to the first Presby- 
terian church in Philadelphia in 1799, and had of course re- 
sided in that city until the time of his death. Miss Eliza- 
beth Linn, with whom Mr. Brown had become acquainted at 
New York, occasionally resided with her brother. 

The marriage of Mr. Brown to Miss Linn took place in 
November 1^04, and he thenceforward became a fixed inhabit 
tant of his native city, enjoying in an uncommon degree that 
domestic happiness which had always appeared to him as the 
consummation of human felicity, and for which he was so 
eminently formed. 
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In 1905, on occaakm of the puMtcation of *' Valerian, a Nar-* 
rative Poem," by Dn Linn, Mn Brown wrote ** A Sketch of 
the Life and Character of John Blair Linn," which has been 
justly admired as a very fine ezmiple of biographical compo- 
sition. 

It was not long after, that Mr. Brown conceived the design 
of a work new to our country, and of great utility both in a 
literary and political point of view. This was an Annual Re- 
gister. Mr. Conrad undertook the publication. It was entit* 
led the ^^ Americlin Register," and the first volume issued from 
the press of the Palmers in 1806. 

The death of Mr. Brown alone prevented the universal cir- 
culation of a work so extensively useful, and conducted with 
such brilliant talents and profound knowledge. That felicity 
of style at which Mr, Brown had so long aimed, and which he 
had so fully attained ; that thorough knowledge of history, an*- 
cient and modern ; that intimate acquaintance with geography 
which his early and constant passion for that science had |;iven 
him ; and his general habits of study and investigation quali- 
fied him for the historical part of such an undertaking beyond 
most men. 

Five volumes of the American Register were published.be- 
, fore the lamented death of C. B. Brown. Besides annals of 
Europe and America, this work contained an abstract of law% 
and public acts, a review of literature, a chronicle of memorar 
ble occurrences, foreign and domestic scientific Intelligence,^ 
American and foreign state papers, and miscellaneous articles. 

Fropi the regions of poetry and romance ; from visionary- 
schemes of Utopian systems of government and manners, Mr. 
Brown, like many others, became a sober recorder of things as 
they are | but he never dismissed ff pm his heart the sincere de- 
sire bf ameliorating the condition of mankind, or admitted intQ 
his political views or speculations thskt inveterate bitterness, that 
illiberal and indiscriminate censure of opponents, the result of 
selfishness and disappointment, which so generally character? 
i:^es pur political writers. As Mr. Brown's motives wer^ 
purp, 90 his view^ of political men^ measures and events* were 
unclouded, and his errors art^ alox^e^ errors pf judgnient. 
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I have noticed one of Mr. Brown's political pamphletsj I 
^ill here give a brief analysis of two others. 

His second pamphlet is entitled, " The British Treaty ,*• and 
is dedicated to those members of Congress who have the sense 
to perceive and spirit to pursue the true interests of their coim- 
^y. 

In a preface of fifteen pages the author laments the tendency 
of die majority of the American people to place a blind confi- 
dence in the president (then Mr. JeflFerson) and to impute im- 
proper views to the statesmen, however tried and enlightened, 
who oppose his measures, or criticise his conduct. He then < 
couches on a recent event, as ground for a war with Great Bri- 
tain, the outrage committed upon the United States frigate 
. Chesapeake. ^ Things,'* says he, " may be brought to the 
alternative^ of submitting to insult or going to war. In that 
case, not pretending to conceal the misfortunes which must at- 
tend hostility, we think every thing is to be done and suffered 
to vindii:ate the national honour. These are the constant senti- 
x^ients of bur hearts, unmoved by irritations of the moment. 
These also are the deliberate conclusions of our judgement. If 
any gentleman suppose the war will be feeble and harmless^ they 
are deceived. It ifiust be severe and bloody. But it must be 
sustained manfully." 

He concludes his preface by giving his opinion of the admin- 
istration, of whom, he has the highest opinion of Mr. Gallatin. 
Mr. Madison he considers as a man of genius and industry^ 
somewhat slow and much deficient in energy. Mr. Jefferson 
as a polite^ scholar and accomplished gentleman, doubting re* 
ceivcd truths and extremely credulous as to whatever serves 
to confirm his favourite theories. As a man deficient in the 
science of politics, but of great address in screening himself from 
dangers and responsibilities. 

Having thus stated his political creed he proceeds to examine 
the treaty. To political readers the treaty of 1806, and its fate, 
is familiar. The author having stated the articles of this trea- 
ty, both those now first inserted and those confirmatory of the 
treaty of 1794, called Jay's treaty, goes into his examination of 
the treaty and the notes accompanying it. He takes a review 
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of the circumstances which induced Mr. Jay to agree to the 
third article of^the treaty of 1794, which prohibits our naviga- 
tion of the St. Lawrence except in boats and between Montreal 
und Quebec, while it gives to Great Britain the right of naviga- 
ting the Mississippi, and objects to the renewal of that ardcie in 
1806, as circumstances had materially changed in regard to our 
sovereignty on the Mississippi, leaving no pretext for a claim on 
the part of England, to navigate that river, without giving us an 
equivalent ; he objects, likewise, on the ground that we, who 
possess so much territory on the shores of the St. Lawrence and 
its' waters should not renew a stipulation which excludes us 
from the navigation of that river, if to be avoided, and especiaBy 
not in the same article which gives gratuitously to Great Britain 
the navigation of the Mississippi on which she owns no territory. 
He infers thSt we ought to exclude the English from the Mis- 
sissippi unless the St. Lawrence is made free to us as an equiv- 
alent; 

The next subject is those articles which relate to the boun- 
dary lines between the United States and the English colonies. 
The author takes a view of the steps made by either party to 
ascertain these boundaries. He states that a convention was 
signed by the British ministry which had b^en drawn up by our 
minister at that court, in the very words of his instructions, 
which *< fixed our eastern boundary, settled the course of a 
line from the Mississippi to the lake of the woods, aiid con- 
firmed our title to Moose Island ;" that this was duly sent to 
and received by the president, but ** previous to a ratification,^' 
the Louisiana treaty came forward'* and that the 'president 
^^ refused to ratify the convention lest it should be supposed 
that something was thereby surrendered of what we had pur- 
chased under the name of Louisiana." Mr. Brown proceeds 
to censure this conduct in our government, and says that the 
court of Great Britain had reason to take umbrage at it. He 
farther asserts, Chat " it is predicated on the false position, that 
covenants respecting territory we possess will be obligatory as 
to that which "ive afterwards acquire." 

The author next goes into a panegyric on Mr. Jay's treaty, 
and censures its opposers, their arguments, clamours and pre- 
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dictions ; and pitioeeds by an exammation of the treaty qf 1806, 
oegociated by these opppsers of Jay's treaty, to examine w\i^ 
they, under more propitious circumstances, were enabled to do* 
He shows that our East-India trade was rendered worse hyi 
stipulating that our ships mua% sail direct from the United 
States ; that our carrybg trade was rendered worse, by stip\B-i 
lating ^^ that the same duties, drawbacks and bounties shall be 
allowed by both parties, in the trade of the two nations, whe- 
ther the exportation or importation shall be in British or Amct 
rican vessels." "By these few but potent words" says he 
«< our relative situations are completely reversed, and a few 
years^of peace would nearly annihilate our navigation." Qe 
goes into argument to support this opinion, and then examines 
die article as connected with the previous one relative to In" 
dia, and the subsequent article which provides that respecting 
the West-India trade, " both parties may exercise their exists 
ing rights." That is, that the British may exclude us at their 
pleasure from their West India islands. 

After some strictures upon the conduct of Mr. Jefferson's 
administration towards Great Britain, the author proceeds to 
the eighth article, by which he asserts ^hat our negociators gave 
up our claims for all antecedent unjust seizures^ detentions, &c« 
of our vessels, and rendered justice for future vexations of the 
same nature, more difficult to be obtained. 

In proceeding to the eleventh article, the author takes occa- 
sion to assert the right of a neutral, to proceed from his own 
ports to those of a belligerent, with articles of his own pro- 
perty, not contraband of war, and to consider as an odious 
usurpation the pretended right to examine how he came by the 
goods* " It is," says he, " a principle generally assented to, as 
resulting from the nature of sovereignty, that no person shall 
inquire into the means by which, or the place from which, pro- 
perty has been brought within the territory of a neutral state, 
further than as it may serve to cast, a light on the question 
whether it belong to neutral or belligerent. This principle 
seems to be so intimately blended with national sovereign- 
ty that it cannoV be suirendered." 
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Tlie iiiithor accuses the American negoiciatofB of surrender* 
ing an important right by receiring as a permission from 
Great Britain, that we may *^ carry European goods to the, co- 
lonies of the enemies of Gre^ Britain, from ports of the Uni^ 
ted States/' " Thus," says he, ** one point is given up ; the 
right of trading freely from one port of a belligerent to ano« 
ther ; a right acknowledged and asserted by all good writers 
on public law." He then takes a view of the practice of cover*' 
ing, by fraud, enemies property, and thence justifies the bel- 
ligerent in receiving presumptive evidence against the neutral 
in opposition to testimony. He advocates severe pensdties 
against the fraudulent neutral, but rejects with warmth the 
doctrine advocated by England and her adherents, that the 
neutral shall only carry on his usual and accustomed trade. 

The author next objects to the stipulation that the goods 
shall have been unladen in the United States^ and then to the 
condition by which we agree to lay an export duty of one per 
cent, on European goods sent from the United States to colo- 
nies of the enemies of Great Britain. 

After some further objections, the author,^ to use his own 
words, passes ^' over the rest of what this treaty contains, to 
consider what it does not contain" and he concludes *^ that the 
treaty was sent back, not from any disapprobation of its conr 
tents, but because it does not contain a relinquishment, by the 
king, of his claim to take British seamen from the merchant 
vessels of America." 

The question of the reasonableness of the British claim is 
then examined as two-fold. 1st. Whether England can right* 
fuUy compel her native subjects to man her fleets, and, if so 
2dly. whether she can lawfully exercise that right over such of 
them as are in the ships of another country. 

" It is a, first principle in everj' government," sj^s he, " thajt 
it can rightfully comntand the military service of its citizens and 
subjects. If this be not admitted, we in America are in a 
wretched situation. We have no fleet ; we have not^ and it is 
to be hoped we never shall have, a standing army. If, there- 
fore, the militia cannot be compelled to defend their country, 
what is to become of us ?" 



He then examiiiesjtbe cms of 9 1^^ leaving oiie coimtiy aii4 
sweamg aUegismpe to'doxkktiT^ S|ii4 concludes that althotigh we 
shauld allow this right to racfk bpro in o^v coimtrf, we caqnot 
imeriere wHh the claims of ofher nittion^ on their subjects. 
Allowing then oar rights to natur;sdi;|Ke a foreigner and to protect 
him within our jurisdiction, the question arises whether we can 
protect him from the claims of his native country when on boaM 
our ships. He concludes that with the exception of national 
ships we have no such right, and his principal argument is de«* 
rived from the acknowledged right of sending ships in for ad- 
judieation of doubtful poiaAs ; whence'lie argues tha^ even if 
Great Britain dicmld agree not to take her sut^ects from 00 
board our ships on the sea, she could send in the ship, cargo^ 
men, both Americans and En|^tsh, to one of her own ports and 
then exercise her acknowledged jurisdiction over her own sub- 
ject in her own territory. 

He goes on to examine the argument derived from the sup^ 
posed absurdity of allowing men without trial to be taken fixMU 
a ship because goods may be taken, and after trial, confiscated; 
and concludes that it is not solid. ^^If Britidi subjects only 
are impressed, it is none of our concern. Englifd^men may do 
with each other what they please." The impressment of Amer 
ricans, he attributes in some instances to mistake ; be pointy 
out the tribunsds of the country as the source of redress ; if de« 
nied, or if the inatanees of opprtsuon from the officers of the 
government are repeated and notorious and unredressed, it is 
cause of war. 

The authcK* expresses his belief, that, the matter of right 
being settled, men of integrky and good sense might end this 
controvasy between us and England^ without appealing tp 
arms. One goody however, he observes, has resulted from our 
claim to protect British. sail6rs on board our merchant iships, 
for it has prevented the ratification ot the treaty of 1806. It 
has prevented that onerous contract ^^from being fastened 
around our necks for ten years, and some of its consequences 
for ever.'' 

The pamphlet concludes with an exhortation to the people to 
suspend party strife, examine facts, reason for themselves, not 
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confide so far in -their rulers or lead^v as to shut their eyes and 
close their ears while they are bought and sold like slaves. 

The third political pamphlet of Mr. Brown, was not pub- 
lished until the year 1809) and is entitled ^^ an Address to the 
Congress of the United States on the utility and justice of re- 
strictions upon Foreign Commerce, with reflections on Foreign 
Trade in general, and the future prospects of America." 

This is a pamphlet of ninety-seven closely printed octavo 
pages, preceded by a preface of seven pages. As in the last ^ 
pamphlet, of which I have given a very brief and imperfect 
analysis^ the author labours to suppress the irritation of his 
countrymen and turn their thoughts from war, so in this he 
pursues the same momentous subject^ and further endeavours 
to shew that restrictions upon foreign commerce ^^are not war- 
ranted by justice, policy or honour." 

Mr. Brown notwithstanding the denunciadons which party 
writers have thundered against individuals who refuse to enlist 
under party banners, and who determine to think, speak and 
act according to the dictates of their own judgments, has bold- 
ly asserted that he belongs to no party. He professes to be- 
lieve •* that the merits of Great Britain and France, in relation 
to us, are exactly equals and that the conduct of both is dictated 
by no other principle but ambition, and measured by no rule, 
but power." That the maritime claims of Great Britain a&d 
America *' are merely grounded in the interest, exclusive and 
incompatible of each, and which each is bound, by the princi- 
ples of human nature, to regard as sacred, and diligently to pro- 
mote, without regard to the clashing interests, or even to the 
actual detriment of the other." He therefore expects to be re- 
nounced by both parties, and grounds his claim to attention on 
the truths and just reasonings which he shall lay before the 
public. 

He addresses the two parties as represented in congress, aud 
displays the absurdity of each attributing to the other motives 
of such an unmingled and perfectly nefarious character. £ach 
accuses the other of being governed by an interest foreign and 
adverse to that of their country ; and the received general rule 
that men are attached to their country, and the opinion that 
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examples to die cantraiy must be received as exceptions, is re^^^ 
versed by the moralists in congress, who make attachment to 
£mign lands the general rvXt and examples of patriotism the 
exceptions to it. 

He next examines the propriety or policy of men in pubUc 
bodies^ branding their opponents with opprobrious epithets as 
, a measure calculated to gain their dispassicmate attention, and 
make converts of them; and points out the inconsistency of 
addressing arguments which supppse virtue and love of coun* 
try in the hearer to men with ^^eflrs as deaf 09 adders to the. 
voice of any true decision^ 

The author states the reas<Kis urged in favour of an embar* 
go, and then examines them. His conclusion i<f that is a fu- 
tile measure. That it cannot produce the consequences ex- 
pected from it by its advocates, even if it could be enforced. 
That it is a hostile measure, and must be considered as such 
by the nations against whom it is aimed. That it is more in* 
jurious to ourselves than the acts of the nations of which ^e 
complain ; and indeed, as might be expected from the pr^ce, 
pretty generally advocates the opinions of those who opposed 
the measure. • 

In this work, as in the Register, Mr. Brown is very happy in 
stating the arguments for and against political opinions and 
measures. This felicity proceeded from the acuteness of his 
perceptions and the clearness of his mind from all foreign or 
party bias- 
After examining the effects of the embargo upon ourselves^ 
he looks to its effects on the nations who had by their injustice 
provoked the measure. France be represents as laughing at 
the effort to coerce her, or rejoicing at its effects upon England. 
" Your embargo, the French government says, can do us no 
injury ; we value not your trade, but if we did value it, the 
British power at sea has now deprived us of it as effectually as 
any restrictions you are able to lay upon it at home." " You 
are right in prohibiting your ships to sail for France, since the 
English will inevitably take them, or if they merely examine 
them and pass, we will seize them when they arrive, because 
you suffered their visits." *♦ If you want a pretext for raiding 
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J our embargb, go to Ehglaftd first. Let her trace back her 
bWn flagitious carfeel-, befote you call for our revocation- 
Look at the fbuntaih head for the secret of your grifevanccs. 
It was her injustice that provoked the edicts yoU complain oSj 
ahd they shall itllbd as long as thdt injustice continues." 

He imagiifi^p|ill#ef from the English government 'to our 
ihihister, iiHid^ives information of the ** precautionary mea- 
sure" of embargo, which concludes thus, ** you may rejoice 
that we are hot obliged to IS&pay your pacific efibrts to desiti^y 
lis, ^ith batdfc and invasibh i that the evils to which you have 
condemned yourselves, are not aggravated by those of an open 
War with us. Your impotence has made you safe." 

** This wis not the language," he proceeds, ♦* of the British 
ihiiiister to ours. That false and hollow politeness which prcr 
vails in the intei'course of polished nations, forbade it. As we 
Hrere obliged, by diplomatic etiquette, to call our warlike ex- 
pedient, a pacific one, and out- project for ruining Great Bri- 
tain, a mere domestic regulation for our own convenience, 
those civilities restrained them from giving us openly the lie, 
i^hey still thought it but decent to revive the sophistry of re- 
* taliation ; to urge the groundless plea, that the French, in their 
Beriin decree, were the first agressors; that they therefore 
were alone t'esponsible for all injuries'accruing to neutral com- 
Utietce." 

Proceeding in his subject the author speaks thus of the pre- 
valent opinions and the influence they must have on thpse who 
entertain them. 

* ** It seems to be the general or prevalent opinion, that the 
j^resent restrictions by foreign stJites on our commerce are un- 
just 5 that in trading in the way prescribed to us, we submit to 
that injtastice ; that this submission is equivalent to the surren- 
der of national independence, and that a suspension of frade, if 
ifiot strictly hostile, is an act of dignit}% and wholly inconsistent 
Mth submission. 

** While these sentiments are entertained, what effect can 
arguments^ drawn from the hardships of suspended trade, have 
upon generous minds ? what ought to be their weight with those 
who have an affection for their country ; think political inde-* 
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pendence and sel£-goveniment genuiae and valuable goo^, «Mt 
not mere phantoms and shadows i Who de^m it vutae and 
honour to lay down their lives if necessary, to attain and secure 
It ? If the positions just mentionedf be believed^ he who be^ 
lieves, and yietsubmitSy chooses indignity bef<MPe honour^slavery 
before liberty^ the petjy gains of a precarious commerce) befors 
the testimoi^ of a good conscience and a noble spirit." 

He then goes into an examination of the above opinions, but 
iosteiad of showing that these sentiments are unfounded, he only 
proves that the embargo is not the true mode of assertii^ and 
supporting them. 

He goes into an examination of public law, and concludes 
that it has neither authority nor use ^^ excepting as a rule of 
interpretation ; as a guide to the meaning of kings and mini* 
sters when their treaties or edicts are too has^ or concise to 
comprehend all the cases that occur, and obviate all the doubts 
they suggest." ^' Pleas," says he, "from usage itself, can never 
be wanting to men of the least research or ingenuity* Thus^ 
in the ^rst American war, the English resolved to drive the 
French from North America. The first step, being theirs^ 
they determined to make it a bold one. They seized all th^ 
French ships in their (the English) portSf in a time of peace, 
before any warlike declaration. This was a terrible breach of 
received maxims, &c. but France had her revenge, in fact, and 
England hers in argument in the second American war. France 
thought it her interest to divide and thereby weaken her rival* 
She therefore assisted the colony in shaking off the yoke of the 
mother country, and this was as gross a breach of national or 
public law, as any writer on it can imagine ; yet we, for now 
w£ were a nation^ and bound to regard things not in their ab- 
stract nature, but in their relation to our separate interest, foid&d 
this conduct to be truly heroic and magnanimous." 

Again. " The real law of nations^ the sole law which all of 
them recognise^ is that they must enrich and aggrandise them- 
selves by all the means in their power. The neutrals therefore 
will not lose any part of a profitable trade with a belligerent, if 
' he can help it* A belligerent will deprive his enemy of all the 
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bewefifs be is able to seize* What they actually do in all cases 
ift iti proportion to their power*" 

Considering the maxims by which nations are really govern- 
ed, in this point of view, the author goes on to show what their 
conduct uniformly is towards each other by land and sea. ** Give 
any of them adequate power by land, and neutrality ceases," all 
independents are conquered. ♦' Give any of them irresistible 
power by sea, and the freedom of the seas is. at an end*" In 
considering the value of the freedom of the sea, he justly de- 
cides that the sovereignty of a nation over its territories is im- 
perfect without it ; it being to a maritime people what the roads 
are to the populace of a city. 

The author goes into an inquirj^ of the manner by which the 
idea of rights of nations grew out of the eternal contest for 
power existing among them, and concludes that nations ^ claim 
as a right what was granted yesterday to force, or intreaty. or 
fear, or to any other inducement. Right grows out of usage, 
and the more usage the more right." 

It will follow therefore that a nation should not if possible 
allow usages to grow which infringe upon the rights necessary 
tb their independence, growth or prosperity. 

Mr. Brown takes an able view of the rules prescribed by beU 
ligerents to neutrals^ and the reasons which induce neutrals to 
submit to them, and thence proceeds tt> consider the then situa-* 
tion of what we call the civilized world, as divided under the 
rule of France and England. 

' England, he considers, as having undisputed rule over the 
sea. " All who navigate the ocean must conform to her will.** 
So it was in 1809. He represents *^ the progress of that power 
to its present height," and the " motives which dictated each 
step." ** They originated in the double conviction of an inte- 
rest in taking them, and a power to sustain the step when ta- 
ken." *♦ The ambition inseparable from nations, to aggrandise 
themselves, and a readiness at all times, to do this in the only 
way it can generally be done, at the expense of their neigh-* 
hours. 

♦' The outlines of this progress are to be seen,- first, in the 
encroachments on the trade of neutral nations with the colonies 
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of their enemy; secondly, in interdictiiig the eairailce of nea^ 
tral ships info ports not actually guarded by her nairy ; thirdly, 
in prohibiting the passage of neutral ships from, one port to 
another ; and finallyy by subjecting all neutral commerce with 
their enemy to conditions which amounted to a total prohibs^cm 
of this commerce." He shows that England did all this be- 
cause circumstances enabled her do it, and her interest was 
aef \'ed thereby. " The new nation in the west," says he, <* with 
a rich and flourishing commerce, lik/ely to be deeply injured by 
these steps, and not indisposed to resentment and revenge, was 
destitute of all defence, and therefore unworthy of the sm^est 
consideration." 

He goes on then to consider how die acts flowing from these 
undeniable and obvious motives, were accounted for to the world 
in proclamations and decrees. He next animadverts on the 
monstrous acts and monstrous pretensions of France. He 
particularly remarks upon the impudent assertion of the French 
emperor, that the rights of war y being' the same by land and sea^ 
cannot extend to any private property whatever ^ nor persons not 
miiiiaryf though usage, which is the test of this sort of right 
and wrong, is absolutely uniform and universal in this respect." 
He shows likewise that it is the practice of France to seize pri- 
vate property on land, and if he had lived he would have seen, 
by events in his own country, that it is likewise the practice €>f 
England. 

The author goes at some length into an examination of the 
views of France and England immediately relative to this coun- 
try. He considers Napolean as endeavouring to embroil us 
with England, and at the same time openly injuring us and de- 
riding our impotence. He views England as looking upon us 
with a recollection of the wounds her pride and her power has 
received from us, and as a people pursuing their own interests 
without consideration of the claims she sets up, and finally tX- 
claiming '< what are our debts, what are our obligations to such 
a nation ?" 

" That these reasons and feelings are natural to every people; 
that the British nation are not in debt to our benevolence or 
generosity," in any instance ; that we have given liberal enter- 
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taimnents to their seamen for our own advantage; that we have 
laboured hard to extend as well as to preserve every neutral 
'privilege : to secure our intercourse with the f rench domi- 
tuons, ^s larg^ and as unfettered as possible, I suppose no one 
will deny. Niiy, we Justify it^ because if the interest of a fo- 
reign countqyi^ash with our own, it is surely our duty to pre- 
fer ouTj^Q^. If her misfortunes not b]:ougfat on herr^..us» 
coQif^t^^er to grant us benefits and privileges, we are ri^ltlijl , 
Seeking and accepting them. If she owe nothing to our kind- 
ness, neither are we in debt to her^ on that score. How much 
^ are we in heir debt for the crimes and miseries of the revplu* 
tion ; for the violences and insolences of her naval comman- 
ders ; for the invasions of our own territory ; for the lawless 
pillage of our merchant ships; for reducing o\xr natives into 
slavery, and forcing them to fight against our own friends ? 
will not these bring the account to a balance ? 
' *« It will. It will prove that you are mutual enemies ; go- 
verned in your conduct towards each other by motives of the 
same kind. But England is supreme at sea, and having no- 
thing to fear from you, prohibits your trade to any port of the 
French dominions." 

The author ridicules the reasons assigned by the majesty of 
Great Britain for exerting his just and unquestionable right of 
retaliation by repaying an ine£Pectual attempt on the part of 
France to injure him, by an efficacious one to injure France 
and a neutral nation, and vindicating his just rights and sup- 
porting ^< that maritime power essential to his own safety, and^ 
toonderful to tell^ necessary to the protection of all indepen- 
dent states, and to the general intercourse and happiness of 
mankind." 

In a no less happy manner he points out the absurdity of 
England complaining that we acquiesced in the French decrees* 
And her pretence to equity in publishing her orders and clainx* 
ing"our acquiescence in these proceedings, by urging that 
their navy was our^defence as well as theirs, and that allow- 
ances ought to be made to a nation fighting for existence*'^ 

The pretence that her navy which has anchored on our shores 
in time of peace " entered our bays and harbours, examined our 
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domestic trade, captured vessels and taken out their crews at 
pleasure'^ is necessary to our protection he rebuts with indig- 
nation ; and shows that if France was mistress of the sea, she 
could not do more injury with her armies on the shores of 
America than England is capable of doing, nor is nrore prompt 
to exert her power for the purposes of destruction. 

The author goes on to the consideration of the power of 
Great Britain and her conquests in Europe, America and 
Asia ; and concludes that her power is not only greater but 
more permanent than that of France, and places in the strong- 
est light the impudent pretension that while adding vast pro- 
vinces to her Indian Empire and annoying the inmost recesses 
of her rivaPs European territories ; while stripping her enemies 
of their colonies, conquering Egypt and menacing Constantino- 
ple with destruction ; while seizing the capital and navy of 
Denmark, making herself impregnable in Malta and Gibraltar, 
gaining possession of Portugal and carrying the war to the fron- 
tiers of France, she is carrying on a war for her existence* 

Mr. Brown in pursuing his subject represents truly the situ- 
ation of England and America, but argues against resistance 
to the powers of Great Britain by embargo as being incompe- 
tent to the end proposed, coercion^ or by war the more proper 
and honourable mode of resistance as being a greater evil in our 
case than that inflicted. upon us by the injustice, insults and or- 
der^ of England : he further denies that there is more disho- 
nour in submitting to the orders of a nation, who having com- 
mand of the sea prohibit your trade to the nations beyond that 
sea, than in submitting to the decrees of a conqueror, who hav- 
ing obtained possession of the territories of a people with whom 
you were in the habits of commerce, prohibits thenceforward 
your trade with that people. 

The author goes on to consider the clamour raised against 
what was called paying tribute to England for permission to 
trade with France, and disproves that the word applies to a 
connpliance with that demand. He exhorts congress not to in- 
flame the passions of the people. He advises thein to permit 
the trading part of the community to carry on their commerce 
in their own way, accom.modating themselves to thQ clruumstaR- 
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ces of other nations, and submitting to,.or evading their orders 
and regulations as their interest and convenience shall dictate. 
And he contends that the national honour cannot suffer there- 
by. He takes occasion to assert the impossibility of enforcing 
an embargo, but as congress have laid it, he prays earnestly 
that it may not lead to a foreign war, not merely because of the 
evils of such a war, but of the dangers to which it will expose 
internal peace. He concludes the second part of his pam- 
phlet with these remarkable words. " If foreign war must 
come^ those who laboured most to avert it, oughty by inculcating' 
submission and promoting unanimity, to save us from its worst 
evils:' 

Inthethird and last part of this excellent pamphlet, Mr. Brown 
considers the effects of a total cessation of foreign commerce 
on the United States. Such a state, he concludes, is impossi* 
ble, but still he indulges himself in speculations on the subject. 
In the course of these speculations he cannot but consider the 
picture as full of charms which excludes us from danger of 
participation in the storms which must ever agitate and deso- 
late the divisions of Europe. The picture of a world within 
ourselves; "of bringing within our limits, all the sources of 
comfort and subsistence 5 of supplying all our wants with our 
own hands ; of gaining all the functions, occupations and "rela- 
tions of a polished nation ; of being a potent political body 
complete in all its members and organs, and in which no chasnx 
or defect can be found." After viewing this picture in various 
lights, and weighing the objections to such a state of society 
and the advantages of that state we now enjoy, the author is 
led by a consideration of the local situation of the United 
States, to consider the nature of foreign commerce, and to com- 
pare it with that which is called domestic. 

I believe no writer on the subject, or inquirer into it, ever 
failed to see that the advantages which domestic commerce 
gives, are far greater than those derived from foreign. Mr. 
Brown's conclusions may be expected to be the same. Com^ 
mercial "intercourse^ being beneficial, in proportion to the 
numbers that. maintain it, and to the freedom of it, domestic 
commerce in which the intercourse is more thorough and sub- 
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jected to fewer restraints, is better than foreign commerce, 
where there is a separate interest, diverse and adverse laws and 
perpetual restrictions." 

After remarking upon the trade of Europe at different pe- 
riods *« with regard to the United States," says he, " had they 
not been bound together by a federal government, they would 
have had an opportunity of enjoying all the good, and suffering 
all the evil of foreign trade without crossing the Atlantic, the 
Mississippi or the St. Lawrence. Their trade, would have 
been in the strictest sense, foreign, and pretty extensive as silch, 
since there would have been fifteen sovereign states in the circle. 
Happily we have gained unity where only it was wanted. In 
a commercial view, we are melted down into one mass, and 
the various parts of the nation may trade with each other as 
freely and intimately (at least in ordinary times) as the coun- 
ties of England." . 

This among the other and inestimable blessings of our con- 
federation should never be absent from the mind of an Ameri- 
can. The importance of domestic commerce is too little 
thought on by people in general. Speak of commerce, und only 
foreign commerce is thought of. The greater train of conse- 
quences undoubtedly flow from foreign commerce, but some of 
those consequences are curses ; domestic commerce is noiseless 
and brings only blessings in its train. 

Speaking of the consequences of extended empire in re- 
moving dissention and rivalship, and by commercial intercourse 
consolidating the hostile nations of the earthy the author re- 
marks that " curious examples of this consolidation are to be 
found in the history of Europe ; one memorable one is afford- 
ed by the history of Asia, but the most magnificent of all will 
be given to posterity in the history of North America." 

A view of the Roman empire and its domestic commerce 
follows. China is next considered in this point of view. A 
nation which many a man considers as having no commerce 
except that permitted to Europeans and Americans at a sin- 
gle port : a nation of three hundred millions of civilized beings, 
who are, by means of roads and canals, constantly engaged in 
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i?arrying on a commerce greater than that of all the remainder 
of the civilized world. 

With cause the author dwells some time upon the subject of 
this wonderful empire, and then predicts that North America 
will afford a " similar example of internal wealth and popula- 
tion in the coming age. Our actual territory has about the 
same area. It lies in the same beneficent climate. It is almost 
equaUy compact. The surface is far more level and fertile. It is 
occupied by one language ; one people ; one mode of general 
government ; one system of salutary laws. Its population is 
small at present, but our progress to a more than Chihese 
abundance of produce and people, is no contingent event ; it is 
one of tl>ose future appearances, of which the certainty is just 
as great as of any thing past. Barring deluges almost gene- 
ral, and pe$jiilences that extinguish mankind ; or the untimely 
•destruction of the globe itself, this ^ and indeed a great de'al 
fnore than this, must happen, because the present limits of our 
territory are not immutable. They must stretch with our 
wants. The South Sea can only bound us on one side ; the 
Mexican Gulph on the other ; the polar ices on the third ; but 
time, instead of diminishing our intercourse and dissolving our 
connection with foreigners, will only augment and strengthen 
them. The other states of the western hemisphere, we shall, 
<^ course, approach more nearly, and mix with them more in- 
timately. The gaps of unpeopled waste which now sever . 
them and us will disappear. Our limits will touch. As to the 
nations of Europe, as they conquered and peopled this hemis> 
phere, they are destined to conquer and possess and people 
what remains to be peopled of the eastern world. Hence our 
mere local proximity will continually increase. Our commer- 
cial intercourse will make rapid advances* but its particular re- 
lations or conditions must change. It will assume new forms, 
and while its actual extent will increase, its extent, relative to 
our numbers may, possibly with regard jto Europe at least, be 
diminished* 

" These may appear, to some minds, wholly occupied with 
the passing scene, as silly and unseasonable dreams. Yet those 
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who meditate on the present state of things, and find no com- 
fort, may thank him who snatches them away to the future." 

This was the last publication of Charles Brockden Brown, 
and evinces a vigour of intellect, and an accumulation of know- 
ledge, combined with such rare patriotism, and true benevo- 
lence as seldom fall to the lot of one man. 

Mr. Brown left unfinished a system of geography, general 
and particular, which would have been an invaluable present 
to the public, and a source of emolument for his bereaved fami- 
ly. Enough of this work is completed to make it a very va- 
luable addition to the author's favourite science ; and measures 
have been adopted for its publication. 

Of Mr. Brown's translations from the French, it is needless 
to speak* To give an English dress to the crude and often un- 
founded opinions of Volney respecting this country, was neither 
congenial with the talents nor feelings of Charles Brockden 
Brown. 

Consumption-, to which Mr. Brown appeared to have a con- 
stitutional tendency, had now made such fearful inroads upon 
his frame, as seriously alarmed his friends. His sedentary in- 
clinations and habits, had assisted the insidious approaches of 
this disease, and though for more than two years before his 
death he had occasionally expectorated blood, he quieted his 
own alarms and those of his friends by persuading himself an^ 
^ them, that it did not come from the lungs. His friends ^ ' 
frequendy and for a long time urged him to take a sea vojrage, 
and by change of climate and employment^ check if not repulse 
the enemy whose ravages they beheld with increased anxiety ; 
but his reluctance to leave his home, for a time so long as is 
necessary to , visit Europe, was so great, that he could not be 
prevailed upon. At length, like many other victims to this 
disease, he determined when too late on a voyage in pursuit of 
health. It was resolved that in the spring of 1810, he should 
visit his brother James, who resides in England ; but he live^ 
not to see that spring. 

In the summer of 1809, he left home for a short time to pro- 
cure some relief from disease, and to visit his friends in New 
Jerseys and New York. The following, written on the banks 
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of the Hudson, conveys more than any thing his biographer 
can say. 

Hobocken^ Fridaif afternoon. 

" My dearest Mary ; instead of wandering about, and view- 
ing more nearly a place that affords very pleasing landscapes, 
here am I, hovering over the images of wife, children and sis- 
ters. I want to write to you and home, and though unable to 
procure paper enough to form a letter, I cannot help saying 
something, even on this scrap. 

" I am mortified to think how incurious and inactive a mind 
has fallen to my lot. I left home with reluctance. If I had 
not brought a beloved part of my home along with me, I 
should probably have not left it at all. A.t a distance from 
home, my enjoyments, my affections are beside you. If sway- 
ed by mere inclination, I should not be out of yonr company a 
quarter of an hour, between my parting and returning hour : 
but I have some mercy on you and Susan : and a due convic- 
tion of my want of power to beguile your vacant hour with 
amusement, or improve it by instruction. Even if I were 
ever so welU and if my spirits did not continually hover on the 
brink of dejection, my talk could only make you yawn, as 
things are, my company can only tend to create a gap, indeed. 

When have I known that lightness and vivacity of mind 
which the divine flow of health, even in calamity, produces in 
some men ? and would produce in me, no doubt ; at least, 
when oot soured by misfortune ? never : scarcely ever : not 
. longer than an half hour at a time, since I have called myself 
man : and not a moment since I left you on Wednesday mprn- 
ing. I then rose with such an head-ache as was likely to main- 
tain its post for the rest of the week ; and this circumstance 
deprived me of any prospect of enjoyment from my journey, 
while, at the same time, it determined me to go, because this 
Vould have made me a companion to you ten times duller than 
common, and absolutely unfitted me for any New York compa- 
ny. 

" I crossed the river without any particular views at ten 
o'clock. I made inquiries about Amboy, but found no stage 
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that was going that way for many hours, and none that, was 
going nearer than eight miles : and eight miles in this burning 
atmosphere, was too much to walk ; I could have found my 
way thither, indeed, by other means, but there was none going 
from the hook immediately in that direction, while there was 
a stage just th«n starting for Belville. To Belvilk, according- 
ly I went in two or three hours. 'Tis a pleasant village on the 
Passaick, where I staid till next morning. Chance gave me, 
for. companion, a well disposed, well informed Virginian, who 
has been acquainted with Ogilvie these fifteen years, with 
his wife and her family, and especially with Mrs» Ellis, of 
whom you recollect O, told us much. A great deal in fine, of 
most of those whom that oddity mentioned to us. 

" Finding Passaic Falls to be only nine miles from Belville, 
I went thither, on Thursday. The weather was insupport* 
ably hot, and the fatigue of even those short walks which cu- 
riosity required, added to my inharmonious feelings, contri- 
buted to make the journey rather unprofitable. Cjrlittering wa- 
ter-falls are but dim, and hanging rocks hardly more interest- 
ing than a sand moor, when viewed with misty eyes and ach- 
ing brows. 

*' The afternoon was stormy, and the night and following 
morning cold. This morning I was set down at Bergen, and 
came hither to Hobocken, where I have a full view of New 
York, and can indulge my fancy in what is going forward 
there with more facility than twenty miles further oflF. How 
have you employed yourself since Wednesday ? perhaps you 
are gone to Haarlem, and may stay till Monday. If so, I shall 
be disappointed : yet glad too, for my Mary's aifectionate 
heart will be mortified at my precipitate return. And yet 
there is no spot more salubrious than Greenwich, within fifty 
miles of New York ; and the leathern wings of a stage coach, 
do not carry healing under them. 

^^ Till here, I could not find books, which have, with me, 
great efficacy in. beguiling body of its pains, and thoughts of 
their melancholy, in relieving heads and hearts of their aches* 

'* Are there any letters lying for me from home ? what may 
not have happened there in three long days. Death, funeral, 
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interment, have room enough in that time. A thousand mis- 
haps may take place within the compass of three long summer 
days. I am strongly tempted to cross immediately, and would 
if I could recross before night : for I am ashamed to present 
myself before you before the week is fairly gone.' In a few 
hours I might receive letters, and meet you both. I am afraid 
when the next horn sounds I shall find the temptation irresisti- 
ble.'^ 

On the tenth of November 1809, he was attacked by a vio- 
lent pain in his side, for which he was bled, and retired to his 
chamber to be nursed as he thought for a few days. From 
this time to the twenty-second of February he was confined to 
his room; his sufferings were then relieved by death. During 
this long confinement he scarcely ever enjoyed ease, and some- 
times suffered greatly, yet he never uttered a mlirmur or impa- 
tient exclamation, and scarcely a complaint. 

Such is the testimony of one who witnessed with the tender- 
cst anxiety his protracted sufferings^ his beloved companion, 
his nurse, his wife. 

F^rom the same source the following particulars of the illness 
and death of this lamented man is derived. 

** He always felt for others more than for himself, and tile 
evidences of sorrow in those around him, which could not at 
all times be suppressed^ appeared to affect him more than his 
own sufferings. Whenever he spoke of the probability of a 
fatal termination to his disease, it was in an indirect and cover- 
ed manner, as " you must do so and so when I am absent,'^ or 
** when I ^m asleep.'' He suirrendered not up one faculty of 
his soul but with his last breath* He saw death in every step 
of his approach^ and viewed him as a messenger that brought 
with him no terrors. He frequently expressed his resignation; 
but his resignation was not produced by apathy or pain, for 
while he bowed with submission to the Divine will, he felt 
with the keenest sensibility his separation from those who made 
this world but too dear to him. Towards the last he spoke of 
death without disguise, and appeared to wish to prepare his 
friends for the event, which he felt to be approaching. A few 
days previous to his change, as sitting up in the bed, he fixed 
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his eyes on tli^ sj^y^ ^n^ desired not to be spoken to until he 
first spoke. In this position and with a serene countenance, 
hp eoqtipued some minutes, and then ^aid to his wife« '^ when 
I desired you not to speak to me^ I had the most transporting 
imd sublime feelbgs ^ ever e;fcperienccd. I wanted to enjoy 
tjien^ and know how long they would last;" conclpding with rer 
qi;vesting her to remember the circumstance. 

On thi? momiiig of the nineteenth of February 18ip, it was 
observed that a c;hange for the worse had taken place*. He 
tho|igh| himself cfyipg^ ^4 df^aired to see all h^s family, and 
^poke to each ip the teoderest and most affectionate manner* 
Jie^ however^, remained i^ this dying state ui^tU the twenty-se- 
cpnd, frequendy coqversipg with his friends with perfect pov 
session of bis faqidti^ tP tl^e last- 
Thus at the age^f thicty^xuncy died Charles Brock4cn Brown^ 
taken from the world at a time when the mass of knowledge 
which he had acquired by unwearied but desultory readings and 
by acute and accurate observation, being preserved by a strong 
memory and marshalled by an uncommonly vigorous under- 
standing, was fitted with the aid of his perseverance and zeal 
in the cause of virtue, to have conferred the most important 
benefits upon his fellow men. 

His loss to his immediate relatives may be imagined by 
those who have read the preceding pages ; a just notion of it 
cannot be conveyed by his biographer in a summary view of his 
character. He had ever been an object of the most ardent af- 
fection to his own familyt and became equally dear to the re- 
latives of his wife. Her sisters were adopted as his own, and 
on the loss of their father, he became a father to them. Ever 
ready to interest himself for the unfortunate, to advise the un- 
wary, to assist and encourage all ; how peculiarly dear must 
such a man have been to those who were peculiarly dear to 
hinu Though attached to the seclusion of the closet, though 
he would for hours be absorbed in architectural studies, meas- 
uring proportions with his compasses, and drawing plans of 
Grecian temples or Gothic cathedrals, monasteries or castles, 
though addicted to every kind of abstraction, and attached by 
habit to reverie, hp would break off with the ytrnost ease from 
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these favourite occupations of his mind, and enter into conver- 
sation on any topic with a fluency and copiousness which ap- 
proached to the truest eloquence. He was never dictatorial or 
intrusive, and although pleased when holding discourse and 
conscious of superior coloquial talents, he was ^mong men of 
the world, or loud apd long talkers, generally silent, though not 
perhaps a listener. Though not imposing in personal appear- 
ance and with great simplicity of manners, he was winiling in 
his address and made friends of both sexes wherever he felt 
that the object was worthy. It is not an eulogium of Charles 
Brockden Brown, but memoirs of his life, and some account of 
his writings that I have wished to present to the reader, and if 
the impression of his character made by the foregoing pages, 
is not that of a man of uncommon acquirements, superior ta- 
lents, amiable manners, and exalted virtues, it is owing to want 
of skill in his biographer. 



A FEW LETTERS 



FROM 



C. B. BROWN to HIS FRIENDS. 



TO W. DXJWLAP. 

Philadflphiay November 2^thy .1794^ 

Mt Dear Friend, 

How many weeks have elapsed since you left us, and since 
you requested me to write to you some comments upon both 
yoyr performance and the , representation of^it. Better late 
than never is an excellent ^dage, and when men have delayed the 
performance of their duty, instead of prolonging the breach by 
elaborate apologies, they had much better apply themselves forth- 
with to the discharge of it, that being the best reparation that 
can possibly be m^de for past neglect. 

But what my friend^ shall I say upon this interesting sub- 
ject ? you yourself were present at the performance of the 
piece, you know how little the theatrical people are entitled 
to encomiums ; what, therefore, could justify your friends here 
publishing their sentiments upon the acting : the public could 
judge of the intrinsic merits of the tragedy only as it was per- 
formed. How defective must their judgment therefore be, 
since their knowledge must be so imperfect. 

My imagination is too undisciplined by experience to make 
me relish theatrital representations. I cannot sufficiently ab- 
stract my attention from accompanying circumstances and sur- 
rounding objects. Custom, or a differently constituted fancy 
enable others to distinguish and separate with ease the drama- 
tic and theatrical. 
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so, but perhaps it i^ an error, and the WKnt of popular poems 
argues only the demerit of Aose who have already written, or 
some defect in their works, which luifits them for every taste 
or understanding. / 

Remember me affectionately to your family, and I wiH 
write speedily to Elihu. Tell him he must not be <>ffended by 
my long silence* 

Yours affectionately, 

C. B. B. 



TO A. BROWN. 

New Tork^ December 20M, 1798. 

Mr Dear Brother, 

What excuse to make for my long silence I know not, unless 
the simple truth be sufficient for the purpose. Some time since 
1 bargained with the publisher of Wieland for a new perfor- 
mance, part of which only was written, and the publication ?■ 
commencing immediately, I was obliged to apply with the ut- 
most diligence to the pen, in order to keep pace with the press. 
Absorbed in this employment, I was scarcely conscious of the 
lapse of time, and when the day's task was finished, felt myself 
thoroughly weary and unfit for a continuance of the same em« 
ployment in any new shape. 

I call my book Ormond, or the Secret Witness. I hope 
to finish the writing and the publication together before new- 
year's day, when I shall have a breathing spell. 

Together wiA your letter, I received one from M. pro- 
posing liie publication of Mervyn on the terms and in the 
aumner mentioned by you* I wrote him an immediate an- 
swer, assenting, perhaps, too hastily to the publication, and 
promising, when my present engagements were fulfilled to 
finisfa the adventures of A. 'M.txryn. He has not noticed the 
receipt, and I am half indined to suspect that it has miscarried 
frcmsk tfxe few words subjoined by y^u it>r my use, to your let- 
ter to Z. \ 
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Proposals have, been issued here for the publication of a 
Monthly Magazine, of which I am to be the editor, and whose 
profits are to belong to me. The uncommon zeal of my friends 
here promises success to this project. If it answer expectation, 
it will commence in February or March. This scheme, if it 
answer in any tolerable manner, will be very profitable. 

Yours, &c. 

C «B. B» 



TO A. BROWJV. 

Extract of a letter y dated New Torij jfanuary 1, 1799. 
Dear Brother, 

I have neither wife nor children who look up to me for 
food, and in spite of all refinements, conjugal and patemaji 
cares can never be fully transferred to one who has neither 
offspring lior spouse.. 

However this be, I will not determine. The lessons of 
fortitude, perhaps, are more easy to be taught than to be prac- 
tised ; but this does not diminish their value. This you will 
admit, but will probably add that there is only vanity or folly 
in inculcating a lesson which the character or circumstances of 
the scholar disable him from learning. 

As to me, the surface of my life would be thought, by 
most observers, tolerably smooth. I rise at eight, am seated 
by a comfortable fire, breakfast plenteously and in quiet^ and 
with a companion who is a model of all the social and domestic 
virtues. All personal and household services are performed 
for me without the trouble of superintendence and direction. 
The writing occupation is pursued^ with every advantageous 
circumstance of silence, solitude, pure air, cleanliness and 
warmth. 

When my voluntary and variable task is finished, I may- 
go into the society of those from whom I derive most benefit 
and pleasure. That I am blind to the benefits of this condi^ 
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tion must not be supposed. That mere e&ternal ease and tem- 
porary ' accommodatiofi are sufficient to afford a reasonable 
being happiness, must not be imagined. To forbear remem- 
brance of the past, or foresight of the future, or to confine our 
view to so small a part of our condition as consists in food, 
raiment and repose, is no argument of wisdom. These inci« 
dents have small place in the thoughts of a rational man, but I 
will not carry you, at present, beyond these, or enter into all 
these subtilities of sensation and reflection, which, in spite of 
wealth, would make me sad, and, in spite of poverty, would 
make me cheerful. 

It is time to end this letter. To write it was the first em- 
ployment of the new year, and will be the sole employment of 
the kind, that will take place on this day. It is an holy-day, 
and, as such, it shall be past away. Absurd enough, you will 
say, to make idleness a medium pf amusement or an auxiliary 
to sanctity. 

On this day, all the world is busied in visiting and con- 
gratulation and feasting. I believe I shall, in this instance, 
act, in some degree, like all the world. 

Adieu, 

C. B. B. 



TO JAMES BROWN. 

New Tori, July 26thj 1799. 
Dear Brother, 

** I am not sure that the present disposition of my thoughts 
and feelings is the most favourable for writing to you ; I have 
no momentous intelligence ; no tidings of personal, domestic or' 
professional revolutions to communicate, yet this appears to be 
at present the most easy and agreeable employment, and 
whether I have much or little to say, to hear from me will 
doubtless ^ve you pleasure. 
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I 

Th<r heat Imv^ i^A htely , k^^n exoe^sive, and I have 9\iiFec- 
«d Hmch exhaustion of my jstr^eogth on this accoupt. My 
alacrity of spirits and mental vigour have partaken of this kinci 
of dtcay. I JiavehadjnHpbHpen work to perfonHf and much 
$t«U remain to be pf^j^o^e^i ^ though ( h?ve applied my- 
self to my tas^ with diUgf^^:;^, it has not been with all the de ; 
sirable cheerfulness. I am likewise influenced by. the general 
dejection and inquietude which at this moment overspreads the 
city, in consequence of the indubitable re -appearance of pesti- 
among us. 

" Several cases, adjacent to each other, and near the quay 
in which Pine street terminates, whose symptoms are undoubt- 
ed, have appeared within the last three days. The nature of 
this disease is plain, and my medical friend Miller assures me 
that our destiny, for this summer, is fixed. He believes that 
busin^vs wU^-be at an end in the course of two or three weeks, 
and that in that time, it will behove those to consult jtheir safer 
ty by lyight, who are able tp do i|t. 

My sensations, in this state of things are s© different froij^ 
my sensations last summer, that I look back with astonisbfucnl;. 
I do not wonder that I then remained in the city, but that my 
mind retained its tranquility in the midst of perils the most im- 
minent I that I could muse and write cheerfully in spite of the 
groans of the dying and the rumbling of hearses, and in spite 
of a thousand tokens of indisposition in my own fi:ame, is now 
almost incredible. I perceive that this tranquility and courage 
is utterly beyond ^ly rea^ch at present. I rejoice that there 
will be no domestic or social ties making me desert the city 
wJth reluctance* Those Iriends who then were as hardy as 
myself are already alarmed, and all those whose ^e^y i^ ^mr* 
ticulariy djsar to me, nvill vaiush bpis^ thia ^cmP a» W^V^ a^ my- 
self. ,. ; 

You may expect to be samutely and .i^peed)]^ ac!qv^i;t/94 
with the ^late of things among lis, and of my sM^ation ap|l 
views. 

I ought long since to haye written to the C's and ip,J*j». 
Remember me affectionately to tbem. You may sfeew t^m 
this letter when you meet with them. 
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''I am afraid that M. ha9 projected the {irioting of Hunt- 
ley oa too large a scale, though perhaps, he is the best quali- 
fied to judge. 

Whither I shall go when pestilence comes, I am not cer- 
tain. I shall probably, however, accompany J* up the North 
river, to Albany, and perhaps to Niagara : AU however is, as 
as yet, uncertain." , 

Farewell, 

C* B* B» 



TO JAMES BBO^WN. 

New Tork^ February 15M, 179^4 

DeAH BROTttSIt, 

I know not why I suflered your last letter to remain so 
long unanswered. Its hints respecting the catastrophe dF Ar- 
thur Mervyn, were worthy of particular attention* Had I 
seen reason to approve of the alteration which you recommend, 
I should have written more speedily. Arthur is intended ais 
an hero whose virtue, in order tp be productive of benefit to 
others, and felicity to himself> stands in to need of riches. 
You may remember that he originally appears, in a pennyless 
condition. He is afterwards in possession of some thousand 
doUars. To maintain consistency and congruity, it was ne- 
cessary that this sum should be lost. You must judge whether 
the mode of destroying the notes, is not consistent with his 
previous character, and with probability : to excite and baffle 
curiosiQr, without shocking belief, is the end to be contemplated* 
I have endeavoured to wind up the reader's passions to the 
highest pitdi, and to make the catastrophe, in the highest de- 
gree, unexpected and momentous. 

Twenty thousand dollars are a Isu'ge sum, but remember 
the belief of their being forged, reduces the value to nothing 
wl^e their power to do mischief is proportionably increased. 

VOL. XT. 13 
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I have purposely left an opening for the pliblication of a 
second part or sequel. The destroy of Wallace and of Mr. 
Hadwin is not mentioned in the present work. 1 intended 
that Mr. Hadwin, on returning to his family, should be seiz- 
ed with the fatal disease. That the task of nursing him, while 
struggling with the malady, and of interring him when dead, 
should, by the fears of their neighbours, be assigned to hfe 
daughters. Wallace, by his unseasonable journey, is thrown 
into a relapse, and dies upon the road. Mervyn, preparing 
to leave the city, is accidentally detained, and his fortitude 
and virtue, subjected to severer trials than any hitherto related. 

The character of Wallace is discovered to have been es- 
sentially defective. Marriage with this youth is proved to be 
highly dangerous to the happiness of Susan. To prevent this 
union, and to ascertain the condition of this family, he speeds, 
at length, after the removal of various impediments, to Had- 
win's residence, where he discovers the catastrophe of Wal- 
lace and his uncle, and by his presencer and succour, relieves 
the two helpless females from their sorrows and their fears. 
Marriage with the youngest ; the death of the elder by a con- 
sumption and grief, leaves him in possession of competence, 
and th^ rewards of virtue. This scheme, as you see, required 
the destruction of the bills. 

I have committed a very gross error, which possibly thfe 
state of ptiblication will permit you to rectify. On leaving the 
house formerly Thetford's, Arthur is made to assert that one 
in fifteen of the whole population, dies daily. One in fi^e 
hundred is nearer the truth, but I wish you would expunge 
the sentence. 

How does the publication proceed ! I shall not be at t3X 
suprised if M. obtains fewer stibscribers than he expect- 
ed, or goes forward more sloWly ttem he promised. In a 4:ase 
like this, self-delusion is impossible to be avoided. 

Instead of industriously eiiipldying the last fortnight^ it 
has been whiled aw^y in desultory readirig. I am fettered' 
by suspense with regard to the projected magazine. Xfe 
practicability of that schenKe will be ascertained in a (eW Aikytm 
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.My social hours and schemes^ are in their customary state* 
I heard from our sister to day, but she does not mention 
whether you have been at Princeton, or when you expect to 
pay her a visit. 

Up till eleven, and abed till eighty plying the ^uill or Ac 
book, and conversing with male or female frieiidsy constitutes 
the customary series of my amusements and employments* 
I add somewhat, though not so much as I might if I were so 
inclined, to the number of my friends. I find to be the wri- 
ter of Wieland and Ormond is a greater recommendation than 
I. ever imagined it would be. 

I hoped, ere now, tp have sent you the latter work, but 
opportunities have escaped me. 

In expectation of hearing from you shortly, and with fra- 
ternal remembrances to Armit and his, I must bid you fare- 
well. 

C. B.B 



TO JAMES BRO^?N. 

New Toriy Aprils 1800. 
Dear BuoTHEiif 

I received your letter and the volumes, by Mr. D. but 
not till several days after he received them from you, in 
consequence of a stop which he made at Woodbridge and 
Perth Amboy. It is a source of some regret that M. is 
so reluctant and dilatory in the fulfilment of his promises, 
b^t allowances must be made for his indigence on one hand, 
and his sanguine and promise-ful disposition on the other. 

Yesterday the due number of copies of number three of 
the Magazine was put on board the stage for your city, where 
I hope they have seasonably arrived. This once the printers 
have been tolerably punctual, and, hereafter, I have reason to 
think that they wiU be regular and exact in their publication. 
I know how much depends upon punctuality and regularity, 
md nothing shall be wanting on my part. 
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I gave you, I thought, a good Tegison for the temporary 
suspension of Calvert. It will, in the ensuing number, be re-* 
sumedf and I hope not again checked in its course^ till its 
course be finished. 

Tour remarks upon the gloominess and out«of»nature inci- 
dents of 'Huntley, if they be not just in their full extent, are» 
doubtless, such as most readers will make, which alone^ is a 
sufficient reason for dropping the doleful tone and assuming a 
cheerful one, or, at least substituthig moral causes and daily 
incidents in place of the prodigious or the singular* I shall 
not fall hereafter into that strain. Book-making, as you ob- 
serve^ is the dullest of all trades, and the utmt)st that any 
American can look for, in his nadve country, is to be re^im- 
bursed his unavoidable expenses. 

I know not whether the adirantageous publieatita of Mer- 
. vyn (the sequel of it) can be brought about in this cityy but, 
shall have it done in the way you mention: The saktibili- 
ty of my worlds will much depend upon their popularity in 
England, whither Caritat has carried a consideniUe mimber 
pf Wieland, Ormond and Mervyn, 

Adku, « 

V. £• B.> 



TO R. P. 

Philadelphia, September ist, 1800.. 

My FaiENDf 

1 hoped to h^ve met thee in this ^ity, yet that hope was che- 
rished only for my own sake, since to wish thee in any other 
place than in the coqntry, would be wishing thee the loss of 
pleasure ^^4 of health, Yet that is a maxim to which I have 
been accustQm.e4 to pay po attention | since, without any other 
guide than pclina^lpn^ I haye changed the residence of one city 
for that of another much inferior to it in every circumstance of 
salubrity and scenery. 
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Place, indeed, is of little, or rather of no importanee in my 
•estimaticm* Wliat does this indiiference argue* In the way 
in which I am employed, or in the places in which my lot has 
been cast, my health has been nearly indepnpndent of influences 
mttely locaL Equally w«U or ill, am I, in town or country, 
or xmg^ I be, if I chose tomit^c^ with my labour, practicable 
exercise. As to the fdje^iur^ of pure airr, and brilliant pros- 
peicla, tea minutes walk from my dwelling in New York, al- 
ways sufficed to place me.<»n a spot*. fanned by the purest 
breezes, and embellished with the widest and most splendid 
8c<9ne that our country can any where exhibit* A scene whose 
variety, in consequence of Heaven's eyery varying face, is in- 
exhaustible^ aiul which I,^ every time, contemplated with more 
pleasure than the last. 

What then were ^.recommendations of a change i I had no 
evgagemeitts that detained me in New- York, and so I came 
Mtfa^, mJt to. see different scenes, to breathe different airs, but 
merely to see a different set of faces. I staid in Jersey, at 
||iewark, Brunswick and Princeton half a week, and now have 
I come back to my ancieqt neighbourhood. 

AU the inanimate objects in this city, are uniform, monoto- 
nous ^md dull. I have been surprised at the little power they 
have over my imagination. At the sameness that every where ' 
teigns. A nine months absence has cast upon surrounding 
objects not a gleam of novelty. All the old impressions seem 
to exist with their pristine freshness in my memory. Under 
this sun I discover nothing new, but this sameness pleases 
not. More irksome, more deadening to my fancy is this city, 
onit^ 0i»^» acscpunt^ than even I am puzzled to guess how it 
happens, but it is of liule moment to inquire, since walls saxd 
pavemec^ wisre never any thing to me, or, at least, were next 
to nothiug. . Social and intellectual pleasures being every 

. The C's are gone to Lancaster or thereaway. I saw them 
at JTew York^ with a pleasure, not easily described. Thou 
hast not heard the history of their journey thither, and their 
^tay there. To me, in its relation to me, it was extremely in- 
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terestiug, and I think of it^ with very lively feelings. Such in- 
cidents as that do not happen every day to me. 

Thy T. gives me reason to expect a meeting with thee, ere I 
depart. That will nof be within a fortnight, and then I can 
say to thee a tliousand things, which my pen cannot say at alU 
or cannot say so well : yet I feel an irresistable inclination to 
take up the pen, and to inform thee that I am once more in 
Second and FnDnt Streets. 

The last time I saw thee, I was far from giving that satisfac- 
tion which a friend might claim. I was unreasonably reserved, 
and while it appeared that something lay heavy on my heart, 
my lips were inviolably closed. I saw a letter to my sister in 
which thou accountest for my silence in a way not very flat- 
tering to me, but a way which I do not know how to prove er- 
roneous. Erroneous it surely was, but how to convince thee 
of thy error, otherwise than by candid explanations, is the diffi- 
culty. 

And why not practice candour ? What lay heavy then, time 
has made light. What troubled me then, molests me now but 
litde. Such is the variable fleeting nature of this thing called 
thought. One idea, in spite of every effort to retain it, will 
gradually loose its hold, and though it still occasionally come 
in sight, and flit about us, it stings and vexes us no longer. 
Thus it is, with that idea which I brought with me from New 
Jersey, last November, and which spread a cloud over me. It is 
gone, yet not totally. It revisits me now and then, but holds 
no formidable place in my thoughts. When I see thee, I will 
tell thee what it was ; I think I will. 'Tis a phantastic appre- 
hension that withholds me. If I do not see thee, it will do to be 
written. 

Possibly I may write to thee again before I see thee. I need 
not say how acceptable will be a few lines from thee to thy 
friend, 

C. B. B 
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TO ANTHONY BLEEKER, ESQ. 

Philadelphia^ October 31«f, 1801. 
Dear Friend, 

I need not say, with how much pleasure I read your letter 
from Morristown. I wish I could give you, in return, an effu- 
sion equaUy indicative of a lively fancy and a good heart, but 
the utmost that I can do, is to thank you for the favour, and 
intreat a repetition of such letters. 

I suppose you have returned, by this time, to the purlieus 
of Water Street, and are onc« more seated at your table, wiih 
the attorney's " Vade Mecum" on one side, and the muses 
♦* Pocket Companion" at the other. I never yet saw you 
seated at this table, without some poetical or literar}'^ solace 
within your reach ; some (conductor to the flowery elysium of 
the poets, in the midst of the austere guides and crabbed im- 
plements of the law. In this respect, it is rare to meet with 
one that resembles you ; who retains the pure taste of a literary 
devotee, without disrelish and aversion for naked science and 
mere business. 

Pray, how do you come on, in your study of French ? have 
you wound yourself into the vitals of the language, and are you 
familiarised to that labyrinth of exceptions and anomalies 
which gave you so much trouble when I was with you. A 
man must have th^ patience of more than one Job to untwist 
and unknot such a tangled maze. It was a task to which my 
perseverance never was equal ; yet how many men are there 
whom the mere pride of the accomplishment has induced not 
only to acquire the reading of the language, but the ability to 
wrjte it, and not only that of writingf but of talking it ; and, 
for this purpose, have devoted innumerable hours to books, 
whose whole merit lay in their being written, and to men whose 
sole commendation consisted in their speaking, in French I 
suspected you would fail in your pursuit from the unexpected 
obstacles with which you had to encounter. I suppose there 
is, always, in every pursuit, a point that may be termed the * 
critical spot ; a point where the difficulties multiply, as it were, 
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on a 8udden, and where the patience or the penetration, is put 
to the hardest test ; and this being pa8t» as ships pass a sand 
bar in a river, you suddenly glide into sdll deep water. Have 
you, my friend, passed the crisis I 

Since you were here, C. has been here. I saw htm for 90, 
hour, and heard • many particulars of his newspaper schone. 
I have not heard of the commencemeiit of the publicatbn. 
Can you teU me in what state it is; I slM>uld like to be put down 
as a sidMcriber fcnr the country newspaper. Will you do me 
the favour to tell him so ? 

I suppose you will be among the number of occasional con- 
tributors : sometimes as politician, and not seldom as a poet. 
C.'s repid>Uc, if I remember right, does not banish die poets* 
Even bad verses are pleasing to the readers of bad tastet and 
though good verses, are as rare in newspapers, as swallows in 
winter^ yet they sometimes are met with, and delight us m 
proporuon to their rarity. Bad verses are not disreputsdde to 
a newspaper, no more thmi bad Englidi to a foreigner, be<» 
cause they are naturally expected; but poetry» very middlmg 
in a cottection of elegant extracts, is auper«>ezcellent here, and 
surprises us, Hke just expression from a chimney sweepo*. 

I am an»ous to know whether our friend J. is returned, but 
I shidl ascertsun it by writing to him by this opportunity. This 
goes by M« who is preparing to carry home with him a xvife* 
How strangely that word sounds in relation to M. whom .1 
have been so long accustomed to consider as the single man. 
That is a destiny which, I hope, will come to us all. I should 
be very sorry to be left farthest behind in the race towards the 
inatrimonial goal, but my sorrow will, I believe, be unmixed 
with envy. There is no event, I think, if happening under 
toleraUy auspicious circumstances, on which we may more 
reasonably congratulate our friends. 

You see that, notwithstanding my expectations of a soutii-^ 
ward journey, I am still here. Here I expect to be, during; 
the winter, unless I should find or make occasion for a week'a 
jaunt to New York, which I sincerely hope to find or to make. 
Meanwhile, believe me, your affeatont^te 

C. B. B. 
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TO MISS 

Mt. DaAR H. .. 

Wc% I:hope }9Qfur SiBicla;p!s joiMcney was sot veiy disagreea- 
ble.. A Goacbf croivckd with efeven persfms^ currying yott fiftjr- 
mibs, oyer nigged nDada^ an a «tthry day ia Augusty to a place ' 
yon nencr ffiuv^ bdfere^ widi ao^frieadiy and tenderly semurai* 
bered face to shine a welcome on you ; how dare I evreit <i€^ 
thatfy»ur Joue&ffjr was a pleasant one ? 

Ymx weol^ away jvitbrnit note, my fmsd, bittyou did m>t 
leasee myfiacyi belwnd yots. £very now. «Eid then daring thaC 
day, I figun^dyoitf attuatton to m]|sell,a|id when I awoke 
next morning ofte of the first things that joccurred^ nay^ I am, 
not^ure that ilx.waa.not afaaolutely.tbe..ir0ry firat, ivipaa that ypa 
were aafely.anivedal^yottr jotiniey'aend^ 

And.kowide«s my friend like her new : situation ? 4ay thb^. 
time you have begioti'to be acqiminted iwith the mciM fvwien 
and tcees'that surmund you* You have looked, several Jtimest 
out of your <^amber window on a- meadow .diat Hes before at, 
with the .hdt»Uedihorse tteit grase^ in it^and thejidadkhwy* 
bushes that* border. it» You haareimade mort than ooeviatt to 
the buiditt, and rcgakd very sumptuously on these bkckber^; 
ries. You have grown quite £EuniUair with the stout sliees.of 
brown bread, that make their appearance duly at morning and 
evening, and have not only banquetted on milk, but,^milk maid 
Uke^ have provided the banquet with your own hands* The 
pure airs and sweejt smelk of your new abode, inspire you with 
a thousand agreeaUe reveries. Q^eajth and cheerfulness have * 
taken possession of you, and time flies so swifdy that you look 
back and are astonished that a couple of W€ek9^ not a cou^ of 
day^^ have flown away since your arrival at the manor* 

Am I a true ^erer, my friend? sometimes, I must confess^ 
the picture whkh rises befoi^ me, when I thuik4>f you, is not 
quite so captivating. InatejKl of sound repose, I, now and 
then, behold nodiing but unquiet dreams and tedious watch-^ 
ings. Instead of sprightly thoughts and the keen appetitb 

VOL. II. ' 14 . 
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that can feast even at a farmer's table, I see nothing but repi- 
nings and disgusts ; a mind continually musing on the past, an 
eye constantly intent on the absent. The scene before you is 
dull and tiresome. The stumblings of an hobbled horse have 
no power to delight you. Even blackberries dispkty their de- 
licious clusters in vain. You walk among them, merely be- 
cause you can take nd path' which is not beset with them, and 
you pluck them as you go, for want of thought. 

You^ will parddn the friendly zeal that is^ anxious to know 
which df thiese pictures is the true one. I beg you to write 
to me immediately, and tell me, exactly, how you fed, whom 
you see, and what you are doing. ' Whether the pleasing pros- 
pect which I set before you, in our last conversation^ has be«n 
realizedr If it has noty I shall not be very much surprised, 
but I shall be very sorry. 

The scene here is Vefy dismal. There is scarcely a soul to 
be seen in quarters that used to be thronged^ yet there seems 
no reason for those to be alarmed who still remain in the city. 
I expect to be gone into Jersey next week, merely because the 
total suspension of business will leave me nothing to do here. 

Do not forget your promise to write to me. Remember 
that, with a generous mind, to iestoxu pleasure is to receive it, 
and that a letter from you, written as fully and as candidly as 
my affectionate regard for you deserves^ will afford uncommon 
pleasui-e to your true friend 



TO MISS 

Pkihdelphiay October 9tAj 1802. 

So, my good R. your brother tells me that you reached home 
in safety and in due season. I suj^ose the tediousness of the 
way was somewhat beguiled by the agreeable conversation of 
Mr. £. I should like to have been in hid place. The pleasure 
of accompanying you; together with the pleasiiresl might hope 
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for on my anrival, and the more agreeable hope of accompany; 
ing one of your family back to Philadelphia, would have ren* 
ideised it^by £eu-, the most pbaising journey I have ever taken : 
bujt ^ate interposed and said ^ nay*" 

You win not trfl me, I fear, the motive of your hasty jour- 
sey^ but wiQ you not, at least, tell me whether the mystery, 
whatever it he, has found a satisfactory explanation* Whether^ 
in this change of scene, and under the paternal roof, you are as 
Imppy as you hoped or expected to be. Does the angel *^ con^ 
sideration" always stand at your elbow, and give you the 
friendly twitch whenever you are going to say or do a wrong 
diing. Whs^ a privilege would it be to enjoy the constant ad- 
monitions of some such friend as this. How much unhappi- 
ness would it enable you, my good friend, particularly, to 
escape. 

Caution, forbearance, a constant curb upon the thoughts and 
the tongue are necessary to the happiness of every human being : 
especially of the young, md of those who have naturally a 
warm and impetuous temper ; and is not R« somewhat distin- 
guished by such a temper ; and isshe not at present in a situa- 
tion where her own happiness and that of others very much de-^ 
pend upon her circumspection i 

What infinitely greater merit is ^ there in thait meekness and 
forbearance which is the fruit of forethought and consideration 
than that which is the gift of oiu* mothers : which governs us 
naturally, and npt so much from the e^iercise, as from the ab- 
sence of a strenuous mrind. And this merit, R* may be yours. 
Nature has given you irritable feelings, it is true, but she has 
given you, likewise, an excellent understanding, and thusi ena- 
bled you to temper and controul those feelings, and thus to se-f 
cure to yourself greater merit as well as greater happiness 
than can possibly fall to the share of the naturally^ insipidly, 
unreflectingly meek. 

But what a preachment is here ! I am afraid it will disgust 
you. I wish you happy^ but, alas, have it not in my power to 
make you so. Cold, unanimated, starch precepts, never point- 
ed out, or facilitated the road to any body, I am not near 
enovgh, nor if I were, have I authority enough with you, tQ. 
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play sttcetflisfully the part of that elbow monitor I have spoken 
of above* ^ . 

I rely on your promise to write to me : write me dot a short 
letter^ and treat me, I beseech ydu, wtthoat reserve. Tell me 
an that particularly concerns yon, as to one tdio ibakes your 
Interest his own, and who, whilfc he is your true friend, tannot 
but be a disinterested one. 

I shall greatly be disappointed if you forget or neglect to 
write me, and still more so if you treat me not with that confix 
dence to which my regard for you intitles me* 

You can enclose any thing for me, in your sister's letters, if 
she will permit ; or, if that mode be inconvenient, you can ad- 
dress to me, by post, as you h^ve already done. 

Adieu, God and his angel prudence, be with you, my friend, 

C« Ii* S. 



TO MISS — ^. 

Philadelphia, January 16/A, ISOa. 
Mv Dear R. 

Little did either of us dream, when I last conversed with 
yoii, under the shade of the hospital sycamores, that, in less 
than a quarter of a year, all obstacles to your felicity would be 
removed. In all my reasonings with myiself, on the folly of 
despair, I consider your history as a new argument oil tHc 
courageous side of the question. I suppose you now congratu- 
late yourself on the event, whatever it was^ which hastened 
your return to New York. I remember it distressed you 
much, at one time, and you seemed to have no omens of die 
consequences which you now see have flowed from it* Had 
not some urgent motive compelled you to return when you 
did, you would probably have been here still, and things would 
have continued in the same state, in which they then were. 

Your sister tells me that ydur day is fixed. You and Mr. 
ffrMMVP jp^atiljr n[ie hi^fhjy by expressing a wish for my com-. 
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paxiy on that occasion, but that fileastire my {Mresent ftiiuation de- 
nies me. Yet I do not mean that it shall pass over me as a coin- 
mon day* It shall be a solitary festival, and the joy of my friend 
shall be my joy* It is everyone's interest to improve this source 
of happiness, since it is the purest source. (I mean the happiness 
arising to us from the happiness of others whom we love.") 
But I cannot boast of that benign temper which bestows this 
sort of happiness on us. At least, a small portion of it has 
fallen to my share. Small as is my portion, however, it wiU 
make me a sincere partaker of the happiness preparing for 
you. 

I paused ];iere far some minutes. A thousand fancies enter 
my bead at this moment, connected with you, but I will not put 
them on paper. If I did, you would think me a most imperti- 
nent and unseasonable monitor. What business have fears, and 
cautions and doubts, and admonitions, to intrude themselves at 
such a time as this i and I, what ti^le has experience given me 
to prescribe to others ? whence should I have gained such a know- 
ledge of your character, and that of your chosen youth, as 
would qualify me for a counsellor to either of you. We know 
that matrimonial happiness depends upon a system of mutual 
observances and deferences. In yielding and forbearing: in 
curbing our own humours and conforming to those of pur 
friend : in allowing for incurable foibles in him, and in 4e» 
manding no allowance for any of our own foibles. 

Experience will teach you these, and many other unpalatable 
truths. Nothing but experience wilL How earnestly ought 
your friends to wish that experience, when it comes, may con^ 
tribute to your happiness, and not your misery : that, when 
jroucome to discover which road leads to happiness, you may be 
able to pursue it, and not be of that unhappy number in whom 
die dearest convictions have no power to change the habits, or 
ccotroul the temper. 

Excuse this sober stndn, R. In your joyous fancy, at tbts 
moment, gaiety and confidence ke^ up a perpetual dance# To 
you, futurity teems only with bright and golden views. P«« 
haps, Ifie^ven wiU be particularly kind to you, and permit die 
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sptU to remain unbroken for manyt many years. It wtD, if | 

there be any efficacy inthe prayers of | 

I 

Your true friend, 

I hope I shall not lose my correspondent at the same time you 

lose your name. Tell Mr that in gaining you, he must 

not rob me. Give him my kindest regards and congratulations* 
^I shall hope to hear from your own hand* when the fifth of 
February has gone by, that you are as happj as I wish you to 
be. . 



TO THE REV. DR. J. B. LINN. 

PhUadelfhiayyuly4thj^QOL 
Mt Dear Friend, 

Mrs. L. gives me the pleasure of hearing i^at you are safe- 
ly arrived in New York, and that your journey has somewhat 
benefitted your health. I hope you will return among us, qu|te 
a renovated being. I heard with some regret that you had re* 
linquished the plan of crossing the country to Albany ; because 
the way would be new to you, and because delightful Lebanon 
lay m the track, whose charming vales and salubrious springs, 
could not fail of proving a benign restorative to your drooping^ 
^spirits and shattered frame. 

I wrote to you at Boston, in thehc^e of your remaining diere 
a day or two longer than your letter from that place mentioned. 
At all events, I knew you would leave word with your friends 
there to take up your letters and send them after you. Your 
silence, however, makes me apprehensive that you either omit-^ 
led that precaution, . or that yotur Boston friends have been 
remiss, and I am the more uneasy on this account, because my 
friendship for you gave you good reason to expect tikiat token pf 
my remen^brance. 
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You w€re very fortunate in learmg Philadelplua vrhm yw. 
did* I hardly know how your constitution could have borne 
up against such an unexampled series of wet^ gloomy and tem- 
pestuous skies, as we have been tormented with ever since your 
departure. Even if the ever-dripping clouds extended as far 
eastward as Connecticut and Massachussetts, the variety and 
novelty of the scenes around you, would somewhat divert or 
disarm their evil influence. 

I am highly pleased to hear that you have kept something 
like a journal in your absence. I long to see it. I wish you 
would transmit it to me immediately by post, and give me 
leave to make immediate use of it in the Magazine now in 
the press. At any rate send it to me^ and, through me, your 
family can receive it. I hope you have not been sparing of 
the pen or of your time : you must have had abundant occa- 
sions for remark, and I persuade myself they did not pass by 
you wholly unimproved. 

As to myself and matters here, they have been pretty uni- 
form. The P.'s (our printers) are as punctual, careful and 
obliging as possible. The number for June you will probably 
meet with in New York before your return. I am afraid it 
will not greatly please you. You will find but a single com- 
munication in it (Valverdi) all the rest original prose, I have 
been obliged to supply myself for which I am sorry, for the 
sake of the credit of the work, as well as of my own ease. 
The manuscript of Carwin is exhausted, and it was impossible 
to piece the thread and continue it in due season for that num- 
ber. It goes on, however, in the present, (for July) the whole 
original department of which I have been obliged to spin out 
of my own brain; you will probably find it, of consequence, 
very dull. The pieces I. have already prepared are not few. 

As to my own particular condition and feelings, I cannot 
rejoice your heart by any very agreeable intelligence. I have 
had less to boast of .on the score of health than for some con- 
siderable time backward, and the world of business has been 
darkened by unusual vexations, disappointments and embarras- 
ments. I, however, endeavoured to make the most of the 
small portion of good that falls to my lot, to think only on the 
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Mghlest parts of ibe present scene, and ^end out hope to ex- 
|a<>re the fiitore. My mornings, tUl three o'clock, are passed 
hi Front Street, and for tJie rest of the day 1 fed little ;ippc- 
Ike for any 4hing but tadoleikfe and recreation. 

I have received a letter fu}l of respect and compliment, from 
Kentucky. The writer is a man who has acquired no small 
credit with the readers of bis party, by two publications, au 
invective against Adams, and a eulogy of Jefferson. He de- 
sires their republication in the Magazine, but I mean to write 
him a private letter excusing myself as I can on the score of 
our political neutrality. 

When you next take up the pen do not forget me. Remem- 
ber also, the journal. Give my affectionate regards to S. M. 
and R. ; in ^11 whose concerns^ as well as in yours, there is 
tto one living has a deeper interest than your affectionate 

C* B« B» 



TO W. DCNLAP. 

Philadelphia^ 186a. 
My Dear Friend, 

When I recognised your hand in the superscription of your 
letter, I opened it with pleasing expectations of an intended vi* 
sit from you. Xittle did I imagine the kind of information it 
contained, and yet after a little reflection my surprise in a great 
measure abated. The difficulty in which men of business have 
been lately involved, could hardly fail of affecting you in the 
midst of your unprosperous establishment more severely than 
most others. Your letter, is as usual, too brief for my wishes; 
I wish you had dwelt a litde more upon your prospects and 
plans for the future. You doubtless have formed some scheme 
besides the literary one your letter mentions. I am sorry I 
cannot give you any satisfactory answer on the points yoti 
mention. When your letter arrived C. was out of town. I 
shall apply tt> him as soon as he returns, but. the application is 
almpst superfluous, as I know pretty well already the state of 
his affairs. You may rely upon my seizing the eariiost and 
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^yery oppotttmity of answiering yotir wishes with regard t0 
him and any other publisher in this city. Before that time 
however J hope you will get into some other occupation more 
lucrative and permanent than any thing of this kind can be# 
I wish you to write to me pretty soon, if not immediately, and 
tell me more of your present situation, and especially your 
prospects. Though my counsel or my sympathy can be of no'^ 
service to you, I am exceedingly^ anxious to know what you 
are about, and what you design to do* As to myself, my 
friend, you judge righdy when you think me situated hapjnly ^ 
my present way of life is in every respect, to my mind. There 
i9 nothing to disturb my felicity but the sense of the uncer^ 
tainty and instability that sticks to every thing human. I can- 
not be happier than I anu Every change therefore must be 
&>r the worse. My business, if I may so call it, is altogedier 
pleasurable, and such as it is, it occupies not one fourth of my 
time. My companion is all that an husband can wish for, and 
in short as to my own personal situation^ I have nothing to 
wish but that it may last. These feelings would be thought 
by some, to arise more from the narrowness of my desires 
than from the abundance of my enjo}rments ; so much the bet-- 
&r if that were the case, for the more confidence might I then 
entertain of its duration. I wish your a£fairs woidd permit 
you'to visit Philadelphia once more. Meanwhile let me, I be- 
seech you, hear from you. I have little doubt, considering all 
thbgs, that your next ten years will be happier than the last 
ten have been. 

C. Bf B« 



TO W. DUMLAP. 

PhUadelphkt^ Nmmber tth^ 180f« 
My Dxar Friehd, 

I wish, notwithstanding my ne|^ect of your hat, you had 
favoured me with another, teOing me how you had Sxftd^ wherc^ 
ycta have been, and whither you are going. I bave \%im look^ 

vot. II. 15 
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ing for you hearty this fortnight past, agreeable to your plans 
and prospects, when we parted, but have neither seen you nor 
heard from you. Jf must therefore^ though tardily, take up my 
pen to find you out and provoke some Information from you* 
IVhat excuse shall I -make for not keeping up the correspon- 
dence as I projected ? I have none I fear that you will deent 
Sufficient* When I received your last, my apprehensions and 
hopes seemed to be monopolized by one domestic image* Some 
dhe says that the happiest man is still miserable inasmuch as 
every human good is precarious and pent with danger, and the^ 
ibore he values the goods in his possession, the more /earful h- 
he of the accident by which he is liable to be bereaved of them. 
My domestic felicities were so great that I shuddered at the 
approach of an event by tv^hich they were endangered. The 
event however came, and instead of depriving me of an adored 
Wife, ha* added tii^o lovely childrefi to my store* They are. 
sond, counterparts to each other, VFith all their members and 
fiKHilties coidplete, and etijoying as f iir as w«t can jfidge, khsr 
two months trial of life and its perils, the admirable constita* 
tidn of their mother* D6 l»ot ydU cohgratiilate me on thi» 
event i I was dways terribly impressed with the hardships 
and anideties sittenditig the care of iiifants, and tvas at the mo^ 
liEieiit appalled by the prospect of a double portion of care ; hm 
when I had seen the little strangers iTitb my own eyes aadt 
beheld the mother in perfect health and neStty after all her pe* 
i&, my t^ltors wei« eltchangedfot eonfidetice, atfd now after 
two months experience, I find, and their mother finds that dl6 
two healthy and lovely babes are a double joy, instead of 
being a double care. And now that I have told you my chief 
concern, pray tell me yours* Let me know what you have 
been doing, what new prospects a few months have opened to 
you* Whether you persist >n your sch^tlie of publication and 
what success has hitherto attended you* When particularly 
nis^ we hope ta.seeyott abioAgst us once more* 

C* B. B* 
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TO MISS SUSAN 



Philadelphia^ 1806, 



Odd enough, 1117 dear S. that M. should refer you to me for 
further entertainment. My dull^ cold, formal pen is fit only to 
write crabbed dissertations or incomprehensible anagrains, and 
not to please a young lady. Wh and sprighdineis in letter 
writing, fall, however, to the lot of so few that i have kit 
reason to repine or be mortified at the want of it myself. Ma- 
ry is on« of those who write with an ease and spirit proper to 
the occasion, and the accents of a beloved sister would be 
soothing to yowt ear, were diey much less sweet and engaging 
than hers are. 

I must repeat, after Mary, that your letter triei in vain to 
be cheerful and at ease, anft that heart of drine must be wrung 
Widi severe sorrow, when your letters betray it. But wherc^i 
die reniedy ? there are some evils' that must take their course, 
and which are of that aggravated nature, that bad as theymaj^ 
BOtir be, they can oiily go on growing worse, and desperate in- 
deed would be the situation of those that suiFer by them, if we 
flfd not come gradually to bear lightly a burthen when we are 
accustomed to it. I hope no domestic engagement wffl prevent 
you from maling a journey in the spring. If there be not» 
Aen we riiall have the pleasure of a visit from )rou. I cannot 
express the pleasure I shaH have in seeing assembled under 
die same roof, and that roof our own, the three persons dearest 
to me upon earth. 

Our M. has grown quite a studious body. She m^kes no* 
tlang of devouring two or three volumes in a day. When I 
see her deeply absorbed in a book, and straining her eyes to 
get through another page, by the aid of a departing twiligh^f 
I almost fancy it is S. herself whom I have all this while sup* 
posed to be M. Indeed the poor ^r\ has no resource, this 
cold house-keeping, home-staying weather, but books, as the 
back-gammon table has long ago been destroyed by the chiU 
dren, to whose amusement it was devoted, as soon as they 
^uld use their li^is hands. 
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Tou ask, what makes me so bui^y ? I perceive M. ha& not 
answered your question, so I will answer it myself. 1 kare 
undertaken to compose a great book^ and have limited myself 
in my engagements with a bookseller, to one year, within whtcb 
to complete it* You may easily imagine what an heavy ta«k 
I have imposed upon myself, when I tell you that the work • 
win require six hours writing every day (Sunday's not except- 
ed) for a whole twelvemonth, and that I have other engage«- 
nents at the same time, upon niy hands. 

Remember me, affectionately, to our fs^er and brother^ 
JAy particular respects to Mr* B. and Mrs* B. If «iMrs« B* 
comesy as you say she has thought of doing* to Pennsylvania in 
the spring, I shall have an opportunity of knowing her a UtU<^ 
jbetter thaQ I coul4 do at Albany. 

Your sister, in writing to you, always recollects your iiijiinc- 
lion never to talk to you about^ierlchildren, unless it be barelf 
to tell you that they are sick or dead. I half suspect she was a 
little mortified at this caution, else she wopld not haire remeniT 
bered it so opportunely, and observed it so carefully« I do 
not recollect to have received any caulioa of this kind^ ml 
should not mind it if | had : it shpuld not pirevent me fhrni 
^touring you that thisy are in charming h^aldi and spuits» and 
;|[ive as litde trouble as imy parisnt pan reasonably wish two in^ 
fants to give* They have made but little progress in speak^^ 
ing these two or three months, but when they once begi% 
they will probably soon acquire the faculty. Adieu, ma c)»m 
^miTf Keep up your spirits^ and look forward to better times^ 
There are m^y that make your happiness of opnsequence t<^ 
fhfir pwn, but h^rie are three that love you as themsdves* 

C B« B. 



TO JOHN H. FAYNE, 

Philadelphia^ August 2Sthf l$fi&^ 

Wheft { partea with you ^t Albwy, I had half ^ mind m 
fpyitti^ the j^ypur pf a lettef from you wheii you shnt^id have 
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entered on your new course of academical life'; but I was 
afraid yoiir short acquaintance would make the request appear 
to you unreasonable. Besides you allowed me to entertain 
hopes of seeing you in a month or two^ and then, I flattered 
mj^self, something like friendship might be grafted, on mere ac- 
quaintanceship. I accordingly looked for you in Philadelphia, 
with no smaU impatience, after yoiu-ccdlege vacation commen- 
ced ; but day came after day, and you came not ; so I imagin* 
ed your inclinations had led you a different way. I should 
have 'written to you^ for the lively interest I feel in your wel* 
fare would have made me disregard cerenM>ny ; but unluckily 
I had no due to your steps. Your letter came most oppor* 
tunely to satisfy my curiosity^ and I thank you heartily for this 
agreeable proof of your remembrance. 

You do not say how kmg you pr<^se to stay at Ballston^ or 
whether you have wholly given up your design of coming 
»Htfltward. • I long tc^ see you, but confess I have now little 
hopes erf* it* The cities at this season are equally ^ill and ud* 
whdbsome* and your Ballston must abound with every thing 
itmt can delight the fancy or the senses^ The next vacation^ 
I befieve, occurs in winter, and then a jouniey hither will re«r 
Hwd you perhaps for the cold and fatigue of the journey^ 
When you come, wbei^ver that shaU happen* you must do my 
little home the favour to make it yours* You will find it the 
dbode of content, and may enjoy the spectacle, not very com- 
poa, of an happy family. Mrs. B.-is ^ anipious as myself to 
see you* She takes aQ your gocwj qualities on my word, and -- 
tovef yoq ^y proxy. 

Most sincerely do L rejoice that you find Schenectady so 
agreeable. ) tremble with apprehension, when I think ho>v 
much of the dignity and happiness of your whole life depends 
upon the resolution^ of the present momenta Were it possible for 
armirade to be wrought in your favour, and that the experience 
{^ a dozen years could be obtained without living so long, 
there would be little danger that an heart so wperverted as 
yoifips would mislead you* The experience of others will 
avail you nothing. They may talk, indeed, but till you are b^ 
(44 na live ^mnn^lor^ aqd h^e s^^^n^ with your own ejes^ asi 
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l^^fch a^ j^, his word^ are me^-e idle sounds, impeHinent ^^ 
^intelligible. Faucjr and habit are supreme over your con- 
ductt^ and ^U ypur friends have to trust to, is a heart natural- 
fy -p^re apd tractable, wd ^ tgstey if I may so call it, for the 
approbation pf die wise axwji gaojd. 

WheiF^ ypu vrite ue?ct I hope you will h^-ve both leisure aa4 
wJjn.^tJjnjn to be particujaf on the subject of your studies. 
What ar? your bpaks an4 your exercises ? What progress dp 
you ina^e, and what dijE.cultxes or reluctances stand in your 
Mfay? Yo^ see I njakje gre^t demands i^pon you. I am afrai4 
y9^ wi^ not ^mit ?py affeaion for yp^u as a sufficient pretext 
fqr wikfng (heffi., and. I h^ve, as yet, ];io <ather fou^ndationoa 
^hich to build my claim. 

I have a great deal m<);re to say to you^ but I am afraid, 
judging fr^ifa the brevity qf yours, that you have no passion 
forjl((;)y^g k^ters^ ) will therefore stop in due season, and only 
ad4 )th^ JG^me of your true and warm friend^ . 

C* Q. $« 



TO MR. 3. H. PAYNE. 

Phihdetphia^ February 2td^ ISO©. 
My Dear Friend, 

I have not forgotten you, nor ceased to feel a deep interest in 
your welfare, nor to make frequent inquiries about you, irilotigti 
our correspondence has so long been discontinued. The " Bos- 
ton Mirror" is a token of your remembrance, which comes 
duly to hand, and aflFords me some basis for conjecture, at 
least, as to your present situation and pursuits. Will you give 
me a more full account under your own hand. A great many 
rumours have reached me, of the truth of which I am ex* 
tremely anxious for an opportunity to judge. 

Two years have passed away since I saw you; a period dial:' 
seldom makes material alterations in the character or habits or 
destiny of a man past thirty, but they are big with fate atdmt 
unsettled and mutable age at which they have found my 
friend« Let me know from your own pen, with tteit candour 



slnd sinceri^ which Wtete sMditig^ qiidhieii in f ou^ whai I eftt^ 
joyed your personal intercourde^ hoW you fAre, what m&y^^H 
have done for you i 

This is a large dematld ft^r on6 to hulke who k^ so fe# 
chattis upon yoor esteem dud confidence. Nothing ^itibdl^^ns 
me to make it^ biit the earnest regard I have for ybn ; thoug'k 
you may reasonsibly demand more dolid testimonies of that te« 
gard than thi^ naked assurance of it. 

Permit me, warmly to recommend to yotir aec^uamtance^ hiy 
friend Mr. O. who wiM ddivet yo^ tlUfs. He is a lii^il^ if I- 
am not much mistaken, sifter yodr own heart. His merks Ht^ 
those on which you are ae^uMotoied tb set Most vidtie ; aiidf 
higher merits of thatkitid, 1 buspett, ndt even your imaginat^ii 
has ever hitherto set befot^ yt>u* 

I amy aflbctionatelv, yonrs^ 

Cf* Hi Bl 



TO W. EEESE Esq, 

Philadelphia, Oct. 16th, imt. 
My Dsar Srit, 

Your agreeable letter arrived this moment, and I hasten to 
thank you for giving us so early tidings of* the safety of our 
dear Rebecca. That the new comer is not a girl, is, you tell 
us, a great disappointment to you, and you have been obliged 
to play the philosopher on the dceasioa ; but, my good friend, 
one smile of the little stranger, a few months hence, will per- 
form more for your G6nsbUiti6n dian all the reasonings in the 
world. You will then bless yourself that the bantling is ex- 
actly what he is. I have often checked myself in forming 
wishes as to the sex of my children, from the utter uncer- 
tainty of their future destiny, be they of what sex they may. 
Their happiness hm6t depend upon their temper ; and mine, so 
far as it relates to them, Upon the oppottunity 1 may have of 
witnessing their fate aefter they have reached maturity : and, 
when I reflect on the innumersdble chances ag£linst my living to 
that criticsd time, I give i& wishes to the ail*. The chances 
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for happinesS) in either sex, seem to me nearly equ9ti yet, as a 
man, I must necessarily regard a daughter with more tender- 
ness than a son^ provided they are equal in all other respects : 
an equally, however, whkh is quite impossible. , 

You are going to call your son by my name^ a comgUment 
that flatters me exceedingly. Yet, for the sake of the little pne, 
I heartily wish Brown had a little miMre music and dignity in it- 
It has ever been an irksome and unwelcome sound to my ears, 
stad it is with no less surprise than pleasure that I now find it 
less worthless to the ears of others than it is to my own. I 
have sometimes been mortified in looking over the catalogue of 
heroes, sages and saints, to find not a single Brown among 
them. This indeed may be said of o^any other names, but 
most others are of rare occurrence, while the most common ap« 
pellation in almost all languages is Brown. It must, then, be a 
strange fatality which has hitherto excluded it from the illus- 
trious and venerable list. Perhaps, your new comer may be 
marked out by the powers who manage these matters over our 
heads, as a vindicator of the name. If the event be otherwise, 
the disgrace may be saved by veiling the ill fated syllable under 
the convdnient obscurity of an initiaL 

With affectionate congratulations to you both, believe us ever 
yours^ 

C* B. &f £« L. B. 



TO CLARA. 

(on tbe death of a friend.) 

Withhold, my friend, my angel friend, withhold. 
Those tears that nioisten fruitless earth, ^d bathe 
In vain a soil that teems no ibore : In vain 
Tears flow for him whose eyes have ceas'd to weep ; 
Eyes clos'd upon this dark terrestrial scene ; 
On all its sable dreams and glittering, clos'd, 
While glories of supernal lustre beam. 
On intellectual eyes, to shujt no more. 
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O ! for a speedy summons to the gate 
That opes into a brighter world, and leads 
To happy fields, where fadeless verdure breathes, 
Delights forever new, and harps are heard, 
Fraught wkh the harmonies of highest heaven ! 
O ! for the Voice that calls^ and calls but once ! 
^^ Come from the dark abyss^ bless'd spirit, come, 
** Ascend to purer climes : the house of clay 
*' Change for immortal vesture } cease to feed 
*^ On black malignant vapours, wont to g^ide 
^ Around the darksome wall's impending roof 
'^ AikI dank floor of this mighty dungeon, Earth, 
^ Polluted with the stain of ev'ry sin ; 
^ On azure piniottsliftedf come and taste 
*^ The fruits of paradise, and quaff the joys 
'^ That bathe, in glittering streams, the heavenly ground.'^ 

Whidier thy friend hath gone, may, thither, I, 
And thou, when mystic fate shall stunmon, go : 
With speed, and diortly, I ; but thou, full late^ 
And after blooming years,' in long career, 
O'er flowers scattered by the bounteous hand 
Of him, who binds in sacred nupdal tiesf 
Th'allotted pair, and gives maternal jojrs, 
Have pass'd away ; thither, by heavenly airs^ 
May'stlhou be safely wafted. O ! how bless'd 
The lot of him, whose gratulating hand. 
And voice shall hall thy near ^proach to shores 
Of peace, and dbee, from flaming vehicle 
Alighting, shall receive, and point the way. 
That forthright leads to God's eternal house#. 

Long, long* may that inevitable hour 
Behind thee linger, nor approach too soon 
The pure and chaste abode of Clara's soul ; 
Which no immortal change can lovelier make, 
Or deck with softer graces, give those cy» 
A brighter emanation, or within 
That bosom, kindle a more holy flame. 
Xet not the direftil visitant profaioe 
VOR. ir. 16 
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Thy chamber's sanctity, the calm recess^ 
Where thou abid'st, 'l;ill many a sun hath shed 
On nature, vernal renovation, crown'd 
The youthful brows of many a circling year. 

For who that knows thee, who that calls thee friendy 
Can spare thee i From their bosoms who can part 
With such a guest ? The gem, ah ! who can spare 
The brightest and most precious in their store ? 

Yet, he, whom justly thou dost prize beyond 
The world, by conjugal attraction join'd, 
To heaven's imperious voice must, one day, yield 
Thee, his soul's soul* Then, drops of blood, his h^att 
Shall weep, but vainly shafl he weep thy los^ ; 
In vain, the tears of thousands shall bedew 
The grave where thou art laid : If I survive 
To that disastrous hour, my clasped hands, 
And lifted eyt:» shall intercede in vain : 
As vainly thou depk>r'st th' untimdy f^te 
Of Henry : tears are impotent to check 
Th' irrevocable steps of time, or stay, 
When heaven directs the shaft, the stroke of death. 



BIALO&USS. 

(^Two Dialogues, the jirst on Music, the second on Painting, 
as a Jemale accomplishnietU, or mode of gaining suisistence 
and fortune. 

The first of these Dialogues is a fragment : both are «n- 
finished ; but they are too characteristic of the Author ^ and 
too rich in thought^ to be lost. The Dialogue on Fainting is 
of very great wofthy and xuill amply repay readers of ^venj 
description for their attention.} 

JL How have I pitied tTieir grovelling taste and pcfrverse 
sensibility ! How have I lamented their insuflFerable waste of 
time and abuse of leisure ! How many sources of true and 
beneficial pleasure are forgotten and unthought of^ while this 
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derness or curiosity. I meditate their features, their gestures, 
their accents ; I am eager to see them smile» or hear them talk* 
To cominuiiicate my ovnx feelings or ideas, and to receive theirs 
in turn. One impusle of the heart, one flash of wit, one ray of 
intelligence in myself or my companion, I value more than 
twenty oratorm. 

li my companion be unpleasing or improper, in any way, to 
converse with, yet I find abundant and profitable occupation in 
surveying her, in comparing and inferring from what I see or 
hear, or subjects spring from my own reflection, sufficient to 
engage my attention. Music may, indeed^ be possibly^ at 
some time, necessary to silence the impertinent and please the 
sttipWi ^^ then, perhaps, I might comply with it as I do witU 
^liy oth^r debasing aod luckUss necessity. 
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• J^, This, surely, is arguing with too much rigour. You 
demand too much from human beings, when you oblige them 

' to forego every pursuit, but the best, and every gratification but 
the highest. 

Z. Surely, my friend, you are fin jest. It is highly pro- 
per to demand this, since, by the very terms you use, compli- 
ance will iherely be the adoption of the best pursuit, and the to- 
joyment of the highest pleasure. I am truly sensible, that mu* 
sic, if it be not the best, is fsar from being the worst of human 
pursuits. To spend the day at the harpsichord, is Vicious 
and absurd ; and, but there are other ways of spending the 
day, far more vicious and absurd. There are a thousand books 
to be read> a thousand reveries to be indulged, a thousand 
companions to be talked to, a thousand topics of discourse and 
modes of action more foolish and pernicious than eternal 
thrumming at an Instrument. But what is hence to be inferred ? 
May I justify an ill action in inyself, by reflecting that it is 
possible' to have been worse employed ? Am I to encourage 
another to pursue an evil path by reminding him of the many 
paths that are still more evil ? 

No. I ought rather earnestly to search for, and recommend 
a better path and a better mode of conduct. Few of us are so 
wise, that our present conduct is not obviously hurtful or ab- 
surd, and might not, with inexpressible advantage, be changed 
for a different. Instead of hunting after pleas for indolence and 
dissipation, and thus still more perverting my taste and weaken- 
ing my principles. My best interests demand that I should 
detect^ deplore, and abjure my follies and vices, and inces- 
santly labour after higher excellence, 

i?. All this is abstractedly true, but I see not any Useful 
application. We are defective creatures, and should labour 
to cure our imperfections ; biit, after all our labour, we shall 
be defective still. We must sometimes form a kind of cbm- 
promise with our vicious habits. If we cannot, and It oftea 
happens that we cannot, be allured from a dangerous path by 
the highest gQod, or prevail on him to give up indolence for 
the highest and best species of activity, I tau&t ccmient mjrself 
ffi^ offering, to hj^ choice a lower one. Music b better thask 
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lascivioasness or gluttonf^ and a Qum will fisrefo the laU«r fc« 
the former, who will not exchange it ibr pt>etry or mathemat* 
ks. To play from morn to night upon a jews-harp, is better 
than to loll away the year upon a sofa, to saunter it away il^ 
the street, or chatter it away at a tea-table. 

JL In that I agree with you, but this surely is no vihdicaUott 
of music. 

i?. It is noti. It is merely an attempt to justify the prefer- 
ence of music to a worse pursuit. Your feelings and mine^ 
while looking at a player on the harp, are curiously contrasted. 
You are offended and grieved, because you are busy in imag^* 
ing some possible mode of employing the same time better. 
I am pleased, because I exclaim in secret, how much worse, 
more hurtfully or frivolously might, and probably, all circum- 
stances weighed together, would this creature be employed, if 
she had not been a minstrel. 

But how, let me ask, with your maxims of economy, can 
you reconcile yourself to so costly an instrument ? 

X. I told you that I did not buy it. Had I not attained 
' it without expense, I should not have been a player, and had I 
been obliged to restore it to my friend, I should have stopped 
short at a very early stage in my progress. Luckily for me, 
however, my friend's abode in New- York procured her an hus- 
band, who, shortly after marriage, carried her to Scotland, her 
native country. She left many things in my possession, as to- 
kens of her love, pictures, books, and among the rest, her fa- 
vourite instrument* My pride remonstrated a little^ against 
accepting such a present, but a better motive to reluctan.ce ex- 
isted than pride. My father's frugality, if I may cairit by the 
mUdest name, would never allow me to retain, merely for the 
purpose of luxury^ or what he deemed such, what would rea* 
dily bring upwards of an hundred dollars. I could hardly per- 
suade him to permit me to keep it merely in trust till my 
friend's returot or till I should receive her directions to dis- 
pose of it. 

j^. Methinks^ I should be glad to hear your performance. 
Your musical edilcation has been so sin|plar^ that I want 
gremiy ta know the fruits of it. 



Jj^ li^m n9ti nmgKiftci^ at yf^w curipftity^ but I ant zfmd^ I 
coiKfe$9t; ^Q. a^m^ you^ ciskV^ % told you what I thought of 
tl^ ^fiiV^nc^ ofi such ao Qducatioo, apd when I reflect on what 
ottgHt V>.tfl th«.lw»efi^ ai tWi9 kind of exercUe and applica- 
tion, during five yeai:«, ( am ashamed of my slow and im- 

P«rf0^t.P^^«l8^t 

J?. Do not let that shame, that unworthy shame, govern you. 

j^ Unwo^yi ypu justly call it* I cannot deliberately 
w,i^^ %o b.f; thought; better or worse than I really am. That 
shalltQot be aQ,ob$^acle^ 

JR. '^h^ fX^ niafce haste, and let me judge of your min- 

Z* . No, (hat ca^ never be. 

i?^ N^Vjcr be, I You alarm mc Why not ? 

Z« H^ve you so soon forgotten my times and occasions I 
My music, I told you, is an hymn, played alone, at night, and 
in my chamber. How then can you expect to be an auditor ? 

i?. And will you not, for once, deviate from your rule ? 
Not to gratify a friend, who requests the privilege, not so 
much on account of any direct pleasure that will flow fro(a 
your performance, as to judge of your skiU ? 

i. That, truly, is a plausible argument yj-^m you, who have 
owned yourself without any knowledge either practical or sper 
culatlve, of the art) and ^^. me, who have a very contemptuous 
opinion o£ my own skilU Indeed, I cannot comply. It.i$ not 
pride or diftdence that hinders, but a lon^ established belief 
of what i^ fit; and rij;ht tpbe done on such occasions. 

it WeJli I.wiUQQt importune you, but, in truth, I can obr 
tain the same end» nK>re effectually, without disturbing your 
regularities.. 

Z. As bow, I? pray. ypu? 

& By taking post, ^t* midnight^ underneath your chamber 
window. Uou wiU then piay„ without the trempur^ or misgiv- 
ings that tbe.4;«n«ciQus prmenqe of a sJtrimgQr bring* along witib 
it. Your inspirations will be free, spontaneous and divine* Yqui" 
ditty MwU be beard^ more flqw)i|g and.m^rc) swceit, at a li|$le 
distance, and will borrow, from the s)[^^.» qf tl^ n^^^. 
charms that noon-day <:an never b^^MT/? 



Z. What a scheme, for a Sober-sides like thee ! A votaiy 
of love and the muses might adopt WL^k ii^^lan, without the 
blame of inconsistency^ but thou»».«»« 

R* You mistake, toy good friend. The lover and the poet 
YnSLy indeed, resort to such a scenet but not as listeners. They 
will bring their pipe or stringf their elegy or ode along with 
them, and lay claim to the homage of attention, but I shall 
come only with a view to be instructed or delighted by another. 
I hope you will not disappoint me^ by playing m a lower key^ 
or by shutting your windows. 

Z. No. I have declined obliging you immediately, not* 
through aifectadon, not through pride or diffidence; ^and, 
therefore, shall not be displeased with any scheme for recon- 
ciling your wishes with my scruples. But why lose y^t tims 
the precious time in prating. Do you not mark the JiartwJl 
beam trembling on the very ^most leavelft of those pints! 
Let us move to an higher window, whence the sIm's last 
gleamings may be seen. I would rather join with you in 
watching and admiring the descent of a summer's sun, than in 
setding the dignity and value of a Solo or a Concert* 

JRm I am not quite of your <4>]jiioQ, fpr«...#. 

Z. Nay^ I will not stay to argue with you. Dbn't yoU ^9^ ? 
The sun will be set, before you have ^tten half thxtlOgh Jrogr 
syllogism. Let us begone this moment. 

JR. Go, then, I will follow you. 
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DULOOim THE SECOND. 
ON PAINTING, 

AS A FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENT, OR MODE OF GAINING 
^ SUBSISTENCE OR FORTUNE. 

£. What a scene is there ? Are you not in raptures wiA 
it ? You shall not.be a friend of mine, if you do not see more 
charms in a scene like this, than in any spell which music can 
create. 

R. I mustht pleased, if that be the condition, and yet, if I 

were not seated just here, if my pleasure were not heightened 

by sjinpathy with yours, and by contrast with the noise, sultry- 

ness and tiresome monotony of the city I have lately left« I am 

• afraid my sensations would not rise to transport. 

L. Insensible creature that thou art ! How shall I make 
thee a votarist of colours ; as much enamoured of the pencil as 
thou pretendest t'b be of the chords ? 

Rm It is easily done. Only make your good opinion de- 
pend upon my taste, and I will instantly set about acquiring 
and in^roving it. 

X. That I cannot do. Your application to painting, such 
as votdd make you a proficient, would be far from strengthen- 
ing your claims to my esteem. . 

J?. Indeed ! How comes it then, that you yourself are so 
good an artist ? 

X. It was, in a very small part, the consequence of inclina- 
tion. I believe, nature designed me, if any design she had, to 
be a painter. Of all my senses, I exercised none with so much 
delight and perseverance as my sight. Impressions^ made 
through this medium, were stronger, more distinct, more du- 
rable, than any other tribe of impressions. I found it easier to 
retain in my fancyf and to describe in words» the features of a 
face or landscape, once carefully examined, than any person 
whose powers^ ' in that r«spect^ I have bad opportunity of 
knowing. 
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I bad, Ukiswis€^ a wonderful dtxurity in giving a moral $tg- 
niiicance to lines and shadest especially in faces. Eveiy one's 
charact<^ was setded with me, when onc^ his face was surveyed. 
I was led, at the beginning, you may readily imagine, into , 
si^ngc i^istakesi) but the detection of these did not dishearten 
me. They. merely occasion^ a change in the principles on 
which I judged of characters. 

With all these faculties and habits, it wa9 easy to have made 
me an enthusiast in painting, at a vety early age, but this did 
not happen. While living with my father,* I saw nothing to 
awaken or direct my wishes in this respect, except now and 
then, a few prints of indifferent merit in the houses of my 
friends, and these I looked upon, for the most part, with un- 
conceni* 

The materials of the painter, colours, pencils and the like,' 
the instructions of an artist, time and tables^ were all necessaiy^ 
and none of these did I enjoy. My father's parsimony^ no less 
than his notions of what was proper and becoming the female 
character, denied me all these means ; and to say the truth, I 
scarcely' regretted the want of them. My pleasure lay in mark- 
ijlg and analysing the forms of nature, or in depicting imagina- 
ry scenes in which these forms, without, the pencil's aid, were, 
newly combined and arranged. * 

I am inclined to believe* that if these advantages had been 
possessed* I should not have emplpyed them. I was too vola- 
tile, too covetous of pleasure and of time, to lose so much of it^ 
in the mixing and laying on of polours ; in copying the works 
of others, and providing for future excellence, by laborious at- 
tention to rudiments and sketches. 

The hiccory, seen ^rom my summer-house, robed in ver- 
dure and luxuriance, was too beautiful, too deserving contem- 
plation* to be imperfectly pourtrayed on paper or canvass* I 
could not have reconciled my impatient spirit to the drudgery, 
and did not then see, what I have since discovered, that the 
purpose of copying directs, disciplines, gives accuracy and vi- 
gour to attention and fancy, that objecit can scarcely be said to 
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have beeh seen, that haf e not been examined with a view to imi-^ 
tation. ' 

Having lost my father, and returned to my aunt Hollis^s in 
, England, I had netr incitements and new opportunities to make 

«^ '^ myself a painter. I soon became sensible of my precaritpus 
and dependent condition : on how many slight and casual 
events, my mere subsistence depended. My aunt was not widt- 
out her virtues* I was, in many ways, serviceable to her hap- 
piness, ways, indeed, of which she, herself, was unconscious, 
V and which her plide would not permit her to acknowledge. 
This belief enabled me cheerfully to bear numerous inconve- 
niencies, but it was, by no means, improbably, that events 
would take place....marriage, change of residence or temper^ 
which would make it impossible for me longer to live with 
hery and, in that case, my subsistence must be gained by my 
own exertions. ■ * 

I wanted to discover some profession, to which, as a female, 
young, single, unpropertied^ I might betake myself. This jivas 
a subject of much reflection. I examined the whole catalogue 
of trades, and weighed, with much care, their respective claims 
to my choice. Tou will smile at my presumption, when I t^ 
4 you the profession^ for which, for some time, I thought myself 
best qualified, but the dreafl of your smile shall not make me 
conceal it ; especially as I never carried my design into effect. 
I had an active fancy. I had ever been a close observer of 
faces and manners. I was neve]: satisfied with viewing things 
exactly as they rose before me. I was apt to imagine, in their 
order, eome change, and to ask, what consequences would ensue 

\ if things were so and so^ instead of being as th^y .were. I 

. found little, in my real situation, to gratify or exercise my feel- 

ings. My ordinary companions were trite and vulgar charao- 

^ ters, with whom I was incapable of sympathy : yet these I 

loved, if I may so say, tor^hrt : to examine their modes of 
thinking and acting, and to conjecture in what different shapes 
they would have appeared, had they been placed in diffierent 
ciroumistances. 
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. i hsfii ^ko^ an ease.iii w^liogy in pixtl&ng m]r iJioughts inta. 
words^ iadescribing characters and incidents and objects, that 
few of my age possessed. I Icnew that the world is pleased 
w^ tales of fiction, that this manufacture wais considerably 
P9{ailar ; that a price was set iq^n it, proportioned not merely 
to quantity smd number, but to the genius and dexterity dis- 
played tfy the artist. Why, thought I, may I not pursue the 
footsteps of so many of my sexj .from Madm^elle Scuderie 
.down to Mrs. Beoneti and endeavour to live upon the profits 
of my story-telling pen i The tools pf this art are cheapo The 
time employed in finishing a piece of work, and the perfection 
^of the workjnanship, will much depend upon myself. I am 
fond of^quietand seclusion. I wish not to be molested by th0 
selfishness^ the superintendence, the tyranny of masters and 
employers. I wish to blend profit and pleasure^ health and 
{Hirity of conscience. I wish to benefit others by the means of 
profiting myself. I wish for intellectual and moral occupation. 
Can any calling be more favourabb to all these ei^ds than the 
writing of Bommces I 

I had always used myself, from a very early age, in setting 
4own my thoughts and adventures, daily, upon paper. This 
Vf^ a kind of religious duty, the omission of which was as in- 
excusable as that of my nightly hymn. To preserve some re- 
cord of the past, to state my employments during the day, and 
npgr progress in useful knowledge, in however few words> I 
conceived to be my duty, and this, unless in extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, I have never omitted. 

To this practice I ascribe my facility in writing, in panting 
emotions of the. heart, and »counting dialogues, and this, I 
came at length to ijegard as a kind of education or aj^renticer 
ship td the trade idiiich now appeared most deserving to be fol- 
lowed. 

Full of this new scheme, I began to tutor my invention to 
sfitle plans and discipline mjv'taste. I looked about for a mo- 
d^ wliQse style and mfinner I might assiduously copy, ^d 
began sketches of different works. 



WfaHe thui biiaied, I bectme acquaiiAM w^h Mrs. Eckstein^ 
the widow of ah artist who came from Saxony, and setded 
with his wife in London many years before my retard thither. 
This man acquired decent subsisltence by portrait miniature 
punting. His wife had a genius for the same art, and under 
her husband's instructions became no mean proficient. She 
employed her skill to increase the common fund, first, by oc^a*- 
sionally coj^ihg her husband's pictures, when copies were re- 
quired, and, at length, by painting from female originals. 

Gradus^, the business was divided between them, and the 
female faees were constantly transferred by Eckstein to hts 
wife. Her skill came into fashion and repute, and the gntns 
of the wife were Bttle inferior to those of the husband. They 
had no oSspriofg, and mere domestic avocations were unsuited 
to her taste. 

Though, their gains were considerable, theV lived without 
miich foresight or economy. All they gained during the year, 
they spent before the end of it, and hence, at £ckstein^s death, 
hb wife was left without any means of support but her pro-: 
fession. 

She possessed much general literature, of an ind^ndent 
though improvident spirit, had little respect for the ordinary 
maxims of the world and of her sex; and when you had siar* 
mounted your punctilios^ add reconciled yourself to a fe^ 
seeming, for they were not real, infractions of deiDorum, y6a 
found her a valuable friend. 

Our acquaintance began after her husband^s death, and 
quickly ripened into ciHifidence and intimacy. I paid her fre- 
quent visits at her lodgings, was, of course, prompted to exatti- 
ine her arrangements and performances, and to reteon on the 
nature of her sot. ^ 

Every thing that I saw coincided with my early propensities, 
and my new schemes for employment and subsistence. Here 
was aft example of one who pursued no servile or di^ioniomte* 
ble tradcf and who, with a little dtffiference of GhteK:ter, with 
more attention to the delicacies of her sex, wi A more nl^btiiess 
in her householdt more economy in her expeiisef might, in a few 
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years, acqmre suph opulence as to dispense with daSfy applica- 
tion. Mig^t not this example deserve to be stiriied and fol- 
lowed? - ^ 

As soon as my friend discovered my thoughts, she i^qpressed 
grieat eagerness, to encourage and assist me in my undertakiag; 
expatiirted, with great zeal» on the advantages of her pursuit, 
ofiered me the use of her models, her colours and apartments, 
and even importuned me to take up itoy abode with her, and 
form a kind of partnership. 

To this, however, there were obstacles, arising paatly, from 
certain dissonances and disparities between our characters and 
manners, and partly, from the temper and views of my auirt# 
which were not to-be surmounted^ I was wiHtng, so far, to 
profit by her offers^' as to take> daily, her instruetions in the 
art. For nearly two years I was an assiduous scholar, and my ' 
zeal being seconded by inclination and by interest, I made no 
despieidite progress. 

j?. Did you confine yourself merely to the fkce ? * 

X. Chiefly to the face. I sought for, and USxmred after 
excellence in no other branch of the art. No object, in die 
cirde of nature, more merits to be looked upon and studied 
than the human countenance, and never is there any danger of 
eidiausdng its varieties. My observation was thus rendered 
acute, vivid, and limited to one class of objects, and my source 
of pieaswre was augmented in a degree surprising to myself. 

£, Had you ever any need of lucratively applying yom* 
skill ? 

/.. Nev^^r. Fortunately, I have passed my lifs, hitherto, 
wittout the necessity of purchasing my food with my labour. 

M* What use then have you made of your skill i 

£. Chiefly for my own jpatification, and Ibr^that of my 
friends I was lately counting Up the faces, real and imaginary, 
which I had sketched during three years^ and dividing them 
into classes. Wluit, think you, was the number ? i 

S. I should be glad to know. 

JL 'The number is three, hundred and fourteen, which, oo 
an a^erage^ is hardly ^rss than one in three days, but in tmdi. 
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I lipptied myself to pabtbg wHh much regularity. Some por- 
* tion of almost every day I bestowed upon it^ 

R. But bow could you procure subjects for such constaut - 
occupation* 

X. There never could be want of subjects as long as I lived 
in human society ; while faces met my eye, . there was always 
some among them singular, and striking by their novelty and 
their significance. If real faces were wanting, I tasked my 
fancy, and forming a scale, which included every possible mo- 
dification of features, had always a subject for my penciL 

' My pictures were of several kinds. The first were such as 
M|;j^re drawn at the request of my friends, and for their use,- as 
tokens or memorials of affec^on or respect. 
' The second were such as were executed for my own, either 
those whom I loved, aiid who sat while I drew, or others whom, 
their characters, their adventures, or their countenances ren- 
^ dered any wise remarkable^ and whose faces were drawn ei- 
ther from casual inspection or from memory. 

A third kitid consisted of imaginary faces* As my favour- 
ite employment always was to feign characters and incidents, \ 
0f course, was prone to create suitable forms and faces^and these 
frequently I pencilled with great care. 

I perceive, intuitively, relations between the intellectual. 
^ character' and the outward form. My experience has sup- 
plied me with great number of materials -to work with. Hav- 
ing always particularly noted faces, being attentive to the de- 
meanor and inquisitive into the history of those to whom they 
belong, I may, perhaps, rely with son^e degre^e of tonfidence 
on my physiognomical decisions. At any rate, every £ice 
makes a strong, .and vivid, and distinct impression on my 
fancy. I can trace the fea^tures ^pon paper, even in its ab- 
sence, with tolerable fidelity. 

My fancy is wont to exert itself in two ways. First, to 
conjecture the history and character of those whose faces only 
have been seen, and, secondly, to conjecture the lineaments and 
form of one, whose history and character on^ are known. 
These processes have afforded me many an instructive^ or^ i€. 
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you please, many an amtlding hoiir. Hence, I have amassdl'^ 
a large ^tock of those images which revisit me in^^olitude, and 
give celerity and pleasure to those moments that would other* 
wise be vacant and wearisomely slow. 

R. And what estimate do you form of th6 advantages flow- 
ing from your application to the pencil. Was the choice of 
this profession the best that could have been made ? Was 
there no other pursuit, in which the same application would not 
have produced more delightful consequences ? 

X. These are questions more easy to be put than answered. 
As a callingy I cafinot hesitate to prefer this to any other. I 
could not make myself lawyer^ physician, merchant, or divine. 
The necessary trades of building, tayloring and cooking, were 
only to be followed through necessity. Music, painting, and 
needle-work were all that remained, and these were useful ib 
subsistence, either as being practised or taught. 

To teach an art to others, is, without doubt, unspeakably 
worse than to practice it : more toilsome, more degrading, le^ 
favourable to cultivation of the understanding and the temper, 
and to liberty, and less gainful. 

Needle-work and pencil- work have some things in common, 
but their differences are those which subsist between forming a 
statue with a wooden mallet and a steel chissel, between the 
sport of an hour and the task of a year. The pencil is alive, 
active, creative, and a wonder-worker, but Ihe needle is slug- 
gish, inanimate and dead ; the enemy of all z«al, the obstacle 
to all progress ; the mother and the emblem of plodding and 
stupid perseverance. I merely' speak of the needle, as the tool 
of fancy, the agent of embellishment. In all useful works, we 
cani^ot overrate its value, or the importance of every femak 
being thoroughly mistress of it. 

Mi^siciias its charms : but to gain a living by the practice 
iff to shew ourselves at concerts and the theatres v %o forfeit aH 
esteem and trample upon delicacy, and to set at naught a good 
nanie. 

R. . But, are music, needle-work and painting, the only paths 
open to ingenious females ? You mentioned, that you first de- 
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itgoed to bctome im MiAoiin Your tex 4id not exclude you 
from this* Tour education and your ge]iiu3 vr&rp remarkabty 
adapted to it. The i^{^meut8 and materials ivrere pheap^i^asjry 
and to be wrought up with leas es^Kwiue to the world, leas per- 
sonal exertion, and less infringement of liberty, than in Eck- 
stein's 'vocimon. 

The passion for fame, the fervours of pathetic, or the brU- 
liance-of sportive elo<|uence, the sense of contributing to the 
benefit and pleasure of remote nations and distant generatiosis, 
aU invited you to take up the pen, and yet you tookup the pen- 
cil instead. 

Im I am not uoaware of the manifold advantages which a 
-moral fiction has over a portrait* I regret, now, that I look 
tMiek upon the past, that so many hours were not g^ven to 
books and the pen. My portraits havebenefitted and delighted 
me, but when I Aink upon the progress which a different de- 
votion of my time would have enabled me to make, in useful 
and delightful knowledge, I have no terms to convey the sense, 
not merely of my folly, but my guilt. How many volumes 
might I not have read, might I not have written ; how might 
my knowledge ol man and nature, of poetry and science have 
been ^arged^ if all those days, and all tEat zeal, which, during 
five years, were absorbed by painting, had been dedicated to the 
poets, historians and philosophers ! But, thanks to my wiser 
years, the infatuation is now at an. end, and the pencil is laid 
aside forever. 

J?. Forever? Do you mean never to paint again? 

X. JNever : unless, upon some very extraordinary exigence. 
The Wuth is, that>the ^ of application, the ability to figure to 
ones self, and to retain^ in memory, the features of another, was 
long ago . accomplished. To form a definite image, it is no 
longer requisite to paint it. To recal it to view, it is no longer 
< necessary to turn to my partfsuille* Having not to paint for 
subsistence, but for pleasure, and every pleasurable purpose 
being attained, without the actual use of the pencil, I must^ b^ 
it aside. 
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Bnt, if its aid were as todiftpenaiAiIe as ever^ I would nolhuae 
k again* 

£. Why? 

L. Because my time can be more usefully empl(^d with a , 
book. Formerly, I spent a precio^s hour stooping over a tablet 
with eyes rivetted to the whitened surface^ my reason at a standf 
and my fancy fixed upon a single set of features. If permitted 
to wander, it was only by fits, at random, throi^gh the maze 
of vague and discontented recollections, whence my mind re- 
turned exercised, but not improved, weary and bewildered. 

Now, that hour enables me to traverse a league of this va- 
riegated surface, tp cheer my mind, and. strengthen my frame, 
by passing through an half score vallies, and ascending an half 
score hills. I examine twenty faces or landscapes of nature's 
forming, whose lines and colours I can never hope to emulate, 
instead of producing one uniform, perishable, and imperfect 
creature of my own. . 

If I choose to betake myself to books, what a world is open 
before me : how worthy of minute and never tired contempla- 
tion. How many structures of poets and philosophers may be 
exsmiined in the time mis-devoted to a picture. What insight 
may be gained into the mechanism of human society and the 
laws of human action, by pursuing the vicissitudes of individuals . 
or of nations from their hour of birth to their hour of extinc- 
tion. 

I once, while living with a friend in Hampshire, employed 
three hours one morning in copying a head of Raphaelle ; having 
tired my fingers at this work, I went into a closet where there 
were a few books, and thought to amuse myself with whatever 
i:hance should offer. 

I lighted on I)ryden's Virgil, and opened at the fourth book 
of the Mmid. I read it through in sdboutan hour, and was so 
much pleased, and so conscious of the many things unobserved 
or uareflectedon at the first perusal, that I immediately began 
agaiQ* I went throu^ it and could not resist the incUnati<m to 
begin it a third time. 

TOI- i|. J8 
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It was a favourable moment ; my mind was active and my 
attention vigorous.' It is impossible to describe the number 
and vividness of ijny conceptions ; my new views of composi- 
tion, morality and manners and government, all rapidly flow- 
ing from this source. My enthusiasm prompte(f mc to read 
aloud, and not my intellectual powers merely but my physical 
and vocal powers, my eye and my ear, were beneTicially exer- 
cised. The incidents, images, phrases and epithets impressed 
themselves with remarkable force upon my memory. There 
are few of the lines contained in this book, which have not 
many times^ casually or in consequence of efforts to recall 
them been repeated. The pleasures and benefits flowing from 
the employment of these three hours, are indeed, endless 
in variety and" number, and they form a sort of bright spot 
in the scene of my past existence, on which I meditate with a 
nam^ess kind of satisfaction. 

On a similar occasion afterwards, I opened accidentally, 
Robertson's Scottish History, and read for three hours. During 
this time I had deliberately perused the whole story of Mary's 
sufferings, from her flight across the Tweed till her death. 

I cannot describe the effect of this narrative upon my mind. 
It deeply .affected me. I wept plentifully, and yet my emotions 
Were not painful, they were solemn, ecstatic and divine. The 
sudden influx of new ideas, seemed like an addition to my 'men- 
tal substance. I began to live a new existence, and was sensible 
ot faculties for virtue and happiness, of which before I had not 
had a glimpse. ^ ' 

How often have I since compared the occupation of these 
hours, with those consigned to painting, aiid' regretted that I 
did not sooner awaken from my dream. 

Then, however, these delights had no other effect than to 
make me attempt to draw, merely from fancy, a portrait first of 
Dido and then of Mary. I afterwards met with a fine portrait 
of the mother queen at Holyrood house, and with a bust of the 
pfelix Eliza, in a gallerjra^ Naples. The emotions with v/'bich 
I contemplated these pieces, were wholly owing to my know- 
ledge of their history, and were so differ^t from any which my 
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awn performances had given, tt^t I wonder at my still adhering 
to the pencil. 

Now, instead of delineating the eyes, nose and lips of him or 
her whose adventures I have just read or heard, I put down all 
my reflections on the story upon paper, and where I formerly 
sketched the face of another, I now exhibit my thoughts, en- 
lightened, methodized, extended by the very act of putting them 
into words. ^ 

i?. But here, I may make the same remark which I formerly 
made as to your music. The mind necessarily demands relief 
from variety and change. Why may not painting and music 
be admitted to diversify the scene, and at intervals^ however 
rare and brief? 

X. I have no intervals to spare* I find no satiety, nor decay 
of curiosity or languor of spirits, except from the intermission 
of my favourite employments. I do not spend my whole time 
in writing or reading, or in* lonely musing. I have personal 
and household occupations to atterid to. I have visits to pay 
and to receive ; conversations to sustain and rambles to take. 
My present and absent friends lay claim to some of my time, 
and I practise, I assure you, not a slight degree of selfden&I, 
in withholding myself from the pen and the book as much as 
I do. 

i?. Pry'thee, tell me exactly, how you distribute your time. 

Z. I will tell you how I wish to distribute ; to what rule I 
endeavour, as far as circumstances will permit, to adhere. 
Now that I am more mistress of my time, than I ever was. I 
adhere to it with considerable punctuality. But enough for the 
present. We have done with painting, I suppose, and well 
have done for the present with talk. 
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I HAVE already mentioned to you Signior Adini. This 
name denoted him to be Italian ; his real country was a problem 
ftntil the period of my story, at which he removed in some de- 
gree the mysterious veil that hung over his character. It will 
be useful to return, and as an introduction to the events that 
here took place, and which rendered him an object of uncom- 
mon attention in our little circle, to state various particulars 
that had occurred at former periods* 

The incidents that compose the succeeding narradvcy did 
not all of them fall within my own observation ; though a wit- 
ness to most of them, my youth rendered me an inattentive or 
unconscious witness. They are for the most part extracted 
fmm the papers of Mr. Ellen, who as he taught us the useful- 
ness, was careful likewise to set us the example of reading at 
the conclusion of each day, every incident of moment that had 
occurred during that day. 

This person first became known to us in the year 1785. It 
was about a year after his arrival in America. He came hither 
according to the best information we could obtain, from Leg- 
horn. Yet even this circumstance could never be satisfactorily 
ascertained. The ship which brought him to our shores was a 
Danish one. It was certain that she came from and returned t# 
Leghorn. But whether Adini embarked in her at this port, my 
father had no means of ascertaining. His knowlege of Adini 
began^ as I have just said, not less than twelve months after her 
departure from America^ and she never returned to it. 

He was accompanied by a giri of 10 years of agCy whom he 
permitted to be styled his daughter. There is an inhabitant ot 
this city, by name Theresby^ whose family was small, and mode 
of life4>rderly and decent. Of this person he hired two rooms 
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which for some years he occupied occasionally widi his daugh* 
ten This daughter was his sole companiGsi at home and abroad. 
Her instruction appeared to constitute his chief amusement, 
and employment. What was chiefly remarkable in his deport- 
ment to the family with whom he resided was, an impenetrable 
reserve, and an almost uninterrupted silence* His provisions 
which were in the highest degree sparing and simple, were pro- 
cured and prepared by the family, but he ate his meak i^Murt 
with his daughter* He soon fell into that famUiarity whidi is 
produced by a perfect knowledge of the habits and manners of 
our associates ; though we are wholly ignorant of their real 

, characters and condition* What was singular and mysterious.; 
for a while excited and employed their curiosity, but this pas- 
sion finding no encouragement in the success of its efforts, the 
means which it suggested answering no end, but that of 
augmenting their doubts, it gradually subsided* The npvelty 
of his manners disappeared with tiine, and he grew to be 
merely regarded with unalterable complaisance, as one who# 
though reserved was kind, and though singular respectaUe* 

His garb and aspect were that of a foreigner, but when he 
spoke he discovered the accents of an EngUahman* The girl 
too was familiar with that language, though hisr speesfe wis 
somewhat tinctured with Italian peculiarities* She had all the 
vivacity and innocence to be expected from her age* Her form 
and features if they did not merit the praise of beauty, weve 
full of grace and sweetness* She even then displayed that for- 
wardness and sprightiiness of talents which have since unfolded 
into excellence not easily rivalled* Those who endeavoured to 
extract from answers to their inquirers some knowledge of her 
father were for the most part disappointed* Of her mother she 
knew nothing* She was not conscious of ever having seen hen 
They found however that this man paid an anxious atten- 
tion to the improvement of his child: that he spent mafty 
hours daily in superintending her emplc^rments* She read to 

r him ; she wrote ; she walked with :him* An inquisitive- 
aess not very scn^>ulous, discovered that he had laid aside 
with her his usual taciturnity, and held long and animating 
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conrersatiions. His discourse cm these occasions * but partljr 
gratified the listener* It was mendy adapted to udfcdd ber 
latent powers^ and furnish; her with' information on general to- 
pics* If ever his stateliness forsook, him, it was at the sight of 
this ckriing object; 

His appearance was not calculated to impress us with the 
idea of moroseness. The solemnity that occupied his features 
was be&ign.' In his countenance were discernible the tokens of 
past, rather than of present suflferings. A sadness whose, causes 
bad already vanished, but which had been established in such 
fil^m possession of his features that ordinary accidents had no 
p6wer to remove it. 

His mann^B were distinguished by the mo^t scrupulous po- 
liteness, «o far as was consistent with his attachment to silence 
and kmeliness. To these he refused no sacrifice ; least of all 
iftose attentions and observances which custom exacts. He 
look no trouble to amuse the casual visitant, offered his at- 
tsndance to no one, and cultivated no acquaintance. 

Mr. Ellen was the friend of this family. In his occasional 
visits he seldom failed to meet with this person. The intelli- 
gent splenmity of his aspect and dignified deportment power* 
folly arrested his attention. He admired the captivating vweet* 
ness and playful vivacity of the child.^ He could gain only ge- 
neral information or crude conjectures from the family. Their 
answers to his interrogations excited instead of allaying his cu- 
tiosityw > The more he reflected on what he heard, the more 
-cause did he find for wonder and kindness. 

** This person could 4n no light be regarded as an object of 
picion; No selfish or iniquitous purpose could be reasonably 
imputaUe to him. He apparently consulted merely his own 
^convenience. He sought no change or improvement of hb 
condition. His behaviour was directly the reverse cf the fiwr- 
wtf dness, assiduity and flattery which characterize an adven- 
turer. He came from Italy. Could he be a voluntary exile 
fvom a land in which his religious or political opinions might 
render his continuance dangerous 2 Yet the same reseirre whifth 
he dis{dayed here woidd have rendered him secure any where. 
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He exhibited no tokens df a devout spirit. He £reqiienttd no 
place'of pubtic'worslup* He waft not known to have ever per* 
formiid any chamber rites. Hi$ apartments were never lock- 
'ed^ The famliy were allowed to have free acce«s to them. 
A chest or two, a cabinet and bureau comprised die wiiole fur», 
ntture which belonged to him» No traces of religion, no de* 
votrbnal books or symbols of any kind, were ever discovered. 
On questioning his daughter, she showed perfect ignorance of 
any creed or catechism^ though she manifested a sagacity be- 
yond her years. The sum of her knowledge respecting her- 
self was that the voyage hither was the first she had undertak- 
en,- and that previously to embarkation, the people among 
wTiom she Irved, talked a language, which, by her account^ ap- 
peared to be the dialect of Tuscany. 

*' Could he have been the heir of nobility ? perhapsr a violator 
of monastic institutions ; such instances were not unfrequent» 
This child might be the daughter of broken voWs. His safety 
for a titnie unmenaced might at length be exposed to danger* 
America, at the conclusion of a revolutionary war, might appear 
to his fancy like the abode of liberty and virtue^ and obviously 
present itself as a suitable asylum. High birth, though not to 
be regarded as conveying physical advantages may often ope- 
rate as a moral cause. He thought he perceived in this man, 
graiideur, a loftiness of manner expressive of illustrous descent, 
and unmingled with pride. But his words and accents were 
English. His diction, so far as he could judge from the few 
sentences that he sometimes uttered, and which were reported' 
by the family, was correct and classical. Could he be an f^ng- 
lishman^ still his conduct was inexplicable. 

^ He was totally without curiosity. On his arrival at this 
idty, he immediately changed his cabin for bis present abode. 
About a year had smce elapsed, yet he had never made excur- 
sions beyond the day, and these were always on foot and most- 
Ijr in his daughter's company. He had no visitants. He was 
the guest of no one. So far as could be known, no messenger' 
liad ever called or letter been left for him. His daughter 
sometimes, though rarely, read to him, but he had never beoi 
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8«en'with a bciok or pen in his hand. He appeared to have no 
pecuniary dealings with others, but was exact and liberal in 
his payments. His life moved on in a smooth unvaried ttaor ; 
though with some mark of age upon him, he enjoyed perfect 
hesdiht but his diet contributed probably to this, both by its 
simplicity and uniformity. Milk and bread, with fruit ami 
water, were his only viands. His clothing was slight and va« 
lied not with the variations of temperature or seasons. He was 
unacquainted with a bed. He would tolerate nothing more 
luxurious than a mat or hair sopha. 

•* What chiefly attracted Mr. Ellen's attention was, the mode 
in ¥fhich he conducted his daughter's education. He display* 
ed the most passionate fondness for this bewitching child. He 
meditated her countenance and watched her motions with visi- 
ble rapture, yet, if it were in the presence of others, without, 
breaking silence, except upon one occasion in the presence of 
Mr.*^ Theresby, when after surveying her for some time, while 
she*was sitting in an amusing attitude, and employed with twirl? 
ing a piece of silk about her fingers, he exclaimed with emphatic 
tenden^ss^ stretching his arms towards her, ^ come hither my 
angel.' 

^} Though unacquainted with the books or topics with which 
he, exercised the growing reason of his daughter, the mode 
which he pursued had too much resemblance to his own not 
to prepossess him in its favour. The habits of the man, though 
singular, were respectable, and rendered his acquaintance and . 
society desirable. But how to accomplish this purpose, was 
the difficulty. 

'^ During Mr. Ellen's visits to Theresby, the signior was most- 
ly invisible, either in his own chamber, or absent. Sometimes 
however, they met. . To Mr. Ellen's salutation, a civility that 
never was omitted, he was wont to return a mere silent obei« 
sance. His demeanour was sufficiently respectful and friendly^ 
except that he spoke not, after this he quickly retired* His 
reserve however, was confined to himself. It extended not to 
his daughter. Attentions bestowed upon her he regarded widt 
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more coniplaceiicy than jealousy, and never appeared desiroUl 
of interrupting them. 

Mr« £Uen sometimes compensated himself for his disap* 
pointment in the father's reserve, by caressing and talking with 
die cfail4« One day he found her with a piece of written pam- 
per in hct hand* She readily complied with his desire to sec 
it* He found it a quotation from Tasso's Amyntas, writtejn 
with an exquisiteness of penmanship that he had seldom 
seen surpassed. 

Is this your writingf my dear ? 

No (said she, in her ill accented English) that part is mine, 
but the other my father's. 

She pointed out' the different lines. On close exapnination 
he perceived a difference of penmanship, yet that claimed by 
the girl, was executed with a delicacy and exactness that sur- 
prised him in so young an artist. This incident gave birth to 
varioui^ reflections in his mind* 

Elegance, correctness, and facility in the ifse of the pen, were^ 
in his opinion, no mean accomplishments. He was particular- 
ly desirous of bestowing them on his pupil. He had cultivated 
them but litde himself. He was, therefore, litde qualified to 
be an instructor in this art, nor had he hitherto met with any 
one who was both able and willing to undertake this province* 
At sight of this piece of writings the first idea that suggested . 
itself was, may not my children find an instructor in tliis man i 
yet that is sufficiently improbable. ' A man, whose qualities are 
so austere and unsociable, would hardly condescend to play 
the tutor* Yet he does not disdain the employment in the 
case of his own child. Where he discerns equal merit, he may 
contract an equal affection and be equally disposed to impart 
instruction* He may not harbour the sam^ antipathy to the 
society of children, as to that of men. 

There was an obvious tract for Mr. Ellen to pursue. He 
bad only to communicate his thoughts to the stranger. He . 
knew but little of him. He desired to know more. He felt 
affection for him. He tvished to cidtivate his friendship, to be 
pn a footing of familiarity with him. There was nothing un- 
fieasonable in th^se ideas^ they sprung from an honest and 
VOL. ir. 19 
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Why did he not simply request an hearing, and communicate 
hJs wishes withotit reserve or circuitousness i Nothing could 
restrain hi'rti, but Ae fear of giving offence, of subjecting iKfe 
stranger to panful or awkward emotions. He apparently dis- 
couraged ah advances, and v^ithheld from him even the o^ppor- 
timity of making them. Immured in his strong hold of srlencey 
he had bafBed hitherto all the atten^pts of the adversaries of 
his peace, and, as if that security were doubtful, he had 
commonly betaken himself to flight ere any assault could be 
begun. 

By w«y of experiment, he desired me to accompany him in 
one of these visit's. iMy age at this time was eleven jrtears ; 
ah age when all the graces and promises of youth are in their 
fullest blodm : when the rudest features are soft and flexibte, 
. ui^hackneyed in wickedness or sorrow, arrayed in cheerfulness 
and pregnant with curiosity. In personal qualities, I was not 
deficient. There was somewhat in me that never failed to 
attract, and bespoke more than was warranted by- the merfe 
eonsid^tiation of age. 

We ehtei'ed Mr. TheresbyS parlour, and fotmd the lady of 
the hbu^fe teohomically employed, as'usual. The stranger hap- 
^€tied to be present, as was also his daughter. The usual salu- 
tlatlbns werib etchanged. I did not escape the notice of sig- 
nibr Adini. The girl looked at me with all the inquisitiveness 
of innocent cohfusi'on with which children are accustonred to 
reg^d st^ang'ers, particularly of their own age. My glances 
were no less keen jahd curious, though my feelings were les^ 
embarrassed. 

Mr. *felle'n at lirst entered into conversation with Miis. 
Tftfefesby, but stiddehiy turning to the girl, ah ! sweet Adela ! 
how do you do 1 see here (pointing to me) I have bro'ujght you 
a hew'a^uahitance. "Come RalF, ^ou must be acquainted X^ith 
dfws good gu-l. )^o reWctahce, fny boy 2 give her yotir han^iii 
token of your w'bfies to know her better. 

I advanced and offerled My hafid 'with more s'edateness thto 
it wa& received. IWeahwhiie the father Was an Attentive s'pt^^ 
taicxr. kie eyed me #i& i^an^sth^ss dind coihplaceticy. IFe 
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w^ pleased vildi the sc^e before hinfi, but miaintamed his bjl* 
lq]^9 audi the s^me attitude ^ith which he received us. 

I have a little girl too at home (resumed Mr. Ellen) 
sh^ would be highly deUghte^ V^th 4uch a companion as 
you. 

This disccmrse was addressed to the child, though it was also 
intended for the parent. 

. Raff (ccmtinued Mr. Ellen) invite your new acquaintance to 
come s^td see you. 

Won't you come ? (said I simply.) 

Her confusion would not allow her to make smy answer* 
Ilief^lAer. seemed preparing as usual to retire ; but this scene 
was, iinexpected. He involuntarily lingered. The part which 
his daughter bore in it, made him attentive. Mr. Ellen 
perceived, and profited by the opportunity i turning therefore 
tohio^^ 

Pray, my dear sir, allow your (|aughter to accept pur invita* 
tian.. She will Qnd conipanions of h^r own age, and of a cha- 
racter resembling her own. There are three of them. It is th^ 
labour of t^y life .to make them wise. %nd happy. Could I 
persuade you to add this charming creature ,to the number ? 
Art this age s^e wants companions, as ^ell as an instructor. 

This was uttered in a tone of cheerful benevolence, yet 
with a visible sqrt of consciousness, that the proposal was haz* 
ardp^i^. It was, in the highest degree^ calculated to win con- 
sent. Tl^e strai^ger was taken by surprise. He had so long 
b^i| unused to direct addresses, that this was wholly unex- 
pected* He said that he knew not how to part with an object 
so dear to him, even for an hour, acknowledging at the same 
t|medif kindness of the offer* ^ 

QI^ my dear air (replied Mr* Ellen with^qmckness, not a 
l|tt|e encourage^ by this opening) it need not cost you any 
self denial. You will exceedingly heighten the obligation, if 
yji% "frill a^d.yoiy own C9mpany {(lso« I live at a few miles 
4lf tance from town ; will you favpip us with yoi^* and your 
. d^¥^» f«»P«IQ^ t<?-»P0?T91?r ? iprpWMie you a friendly rc^ 
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He was startled, he kiiew not how* to refuse an invitation so 
politely and warmly urged, and yet wished to elude it. He 
had no apology to make. He could plead no engagement. It 
was well known that he was always disengaged. At last he 
said: 

Your civility deserves a better return than I can make it. 
, My habits allow me not to impart pleasure, and hardly to re- 
ceive it from social intercourse. Your kindness demands caQ- 
dour. You will pardon me when I say, lyhat cannot but be 
evident from a knowledge of m^ mode of life, that solitude is 
always my choice. 

It may seerti improper (returned Mr. Ellen) to urge a pro- 
posal which is confessedly disagreeable^ but I own I cannot re- 
linquish this without extreme reluctance. Let us try what we 
can do. Strange, if your happiness allows of no increase!, or 
your misery no alleviation from intercourse with those whose 
intentions are pure, and their hearts affectionate ; spend one 
day among us, and then if the experiment fail, I will not direct 
it to be repeated* ' 

A reluctant consent was at length extorted, tt evidently 
gave him acute uneasiness. He retired, and the end being ac* 
complished, my father returned home, congratulating himself 
on the success of his project. ' 

Signior Adini and his daughter, accordingly made their ap- 
pearance nes;t day at EUendale, Mr. Ellen had offered to ac- 
commodate him with a carriage^ but he declined it, declaring 
that he always preferred going on foot. It was expected that 
he would retain his usual coldness and distance. This was 
indeed a sort of implied condition to which Mr. Ellen had 
prepared himself tp submit. The signior Adini had expressed 
the sincerest reluctance for the scheme, yet when it was un« 
avoidable, his good sense taught hinwto contribute all in his 
power to the satisfaction of the visit. 

He was in some degree communicative. . He showed a dis** 
position to be pleased. Yet there was still the appearance of 
constraints andhoccasional deviation into fits of silence and 
musing* The affectionate candour of Mr* Ellen, and ^e 
iiHiming attentions Qf Im wife, were aot wholly ineffectual* 
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The stranger was conducted through the grounds. Econcuni^ 
cal arrangements were explained to him with perfect firanknessi^ 
They dwelt upon their schemes of education, explained their 
motives in adoptbg them, and the success or fidlure with which ^ 
they had been auended ; requested his opinion and advice, and 
treated him precisely as they would have done a confidential 
friend or revered brother. 

It is not in human nature to resist persevering benevolence. 
Our visitant felt his austerity gradually deserting htm. The 
appearance of constraint sometimes vanished, and he display* 
ed indubitable proofs of extensive knowledge and energies of 
mind. But no words can describe the enchantments of Adela. 
The scene was to her, all novelty and rapture. Social propen* 
sities are peculiarly strong in children. She had been secluded 
for the most part from idl intercourse with play-fellows. She 
came to the banquet, therefore, with uncommon relish. Rural 
aurs, rural dainties, and childbh sports afforded her unceasing 
delight. She obeyed the summons to depart with reluctance, 
and could ifot suppress her tears when she. bade her new ac« 
quaintance, farewell. 

Adini was persuaded to make a fcind of half promise that 
he would repeat his visit the next week, but he did not comply. 
He was prevailed upon to allow a fortnight to his Adela. 
Tliis expedient was tried chiefly with a view to suodue his own 
reluctance, Mr. EUen, supposing that his desire to see his 
^ild, and the forlorn state in which her absence would leave 
Um, who had been so much accustomed to her company, would 
oblige him to make his visits more frequent. It had the desir* 
ed success. He gradtially grew attached to the society of his 
new friends. Ellendale became almost constantiy the abode of 
Adela, and her father found no pleasure equal to that which 
this happy spot afforded him. Yet it was, as yet, only occa- 
sionally that his love of silence deserted him. He could sup- ' 
poit the right of Qthers, provided he was not compelled to 
bear a part in their conversation. As he always enjoyed the ' 
utmost liberty in this respect at Ellendale, it was more support* 
aUetohim. • 
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g^ fipji|fl|d in Hx* £Qw and lin wile, atttotive bhaerv^n of 
his Wg^m^ ap.4 s^^^tWieBto* Tl^ curiosity waj^ naturally alive 
on ttwe subject of his birth aq^ adventures. These bowevet: 
^re tpp^cs to whicl\ }i^ was obstiaately averse. The slightest 
allq^ioa to th^m \¥as certao;^ «f restoring km to all bis pristine 
anf^terity a^d reserve. 

One day he stood beside Mr. Ellen, where he was examming 
the perfonviaYices of v^ his pupib. ^t the pen ; after a long in- 
t^pvfil of ^ent oL^erva^^^oiii he i^aid, do you wish your chil* 
dren to write well i ^ 

Y^ (Mr. $;ilen replied^ J* is 9W^ilJiy my wish, but \ My- 
self ^1^ un^^e to i)![isMruct them. Nor have I met with any 
QZie who cTo^ld teac^ theoi^ To write legibly and quickly is of 
cliief value. This I hope they will acquire- from me. 

These qualities (said the other) are Dearly comsiectf d with 
heauQ- I think I could give them sqb^^ useful lessons. 

Mr« £Uen ^sigcirly accepted this prqpo^. 

But what is writing ? (continued he) one mode of transf^riring. 
thoughts or rather words. The present mode is tediow 
If words could flow with the celerity of thoughts* it would be 
well. If writing could keep pace, or even outstrip the rs^pidity 
of speech, it would be well. How insupportably tedious is the 
present mode ? I suppose what is read or spoken in one mi- 
nute will take twenty minutes to put down upon paper. Can* 
not a better seheme be invented ? Shor^rhand is no unpQp^lllr 
accomplishment. Some l^nds there are, whQ> without 9ny vftr 
distinctness or confusion can equal the flight of the most v^hf^^ 
ment oratory. I am much' mistaken if I am not equal to thi^ 
exploit. What think you 1 Shal^ we teach the art of whkh I 
am fkossessed to your children ? 

This proposal could not fail of being as acceptable as ihie 
formes*. 

Alphabets (continued he) ane chance-famed* It was late b€% 
foi-e^ tb£ eiemente of speech were discovejred. No a}{^bet of 
}^otirs exhibits an example of a ccmiplete aeries or methodical 
arrangement of them. But it is easy to make sttdi a^ 
Characters are prolix, confused and tedious. Nothings 
than to make them simple, cpncia^ and regdar. The piiipo- 
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sen cfdeaty lifyf pliSfoBOi{diy and reoBm, demami a vefonAaticmb 
Tb siiisplify abd expedite the mode of communicatiiig dtoug^B^ 
is no iacdasiderabite scep to the goal of hsq^piness and wisdoin. 
The tondhion^ in Ab respect^ of that nc^ raHed Europe, is 
ihbimrfiil in one yiew^ hatiefuHy ftti:^id and Indicroasiy foiiom 
hi another. The wh<de tatasiSf indeed, wftnt$ a thorough shifts 
ing. 

Ite paused a motnetit | dieiH vehemendy es^ciatmed, would 
I were a ruler in* Socratic land^ the change should come quick" 

You may easily suppose that the last eifusion was not hemd 
without surprise ; as soon as Adini had made it he sdnk into 
reverie. He walked about die room, immersed m miditatioti. 
It was wholly unintelligible to Mr. Ellen. It was m enigma 
which the closest scrutiny could not explain. He trusted that fu- 
ture opportunities would occur of dispelliug the da'kness that 
environed it. He dropped all discourse for thep-esenU A 
fit of 'musihg had seized his friend, which he knev mu9t take 
its coarse and eichanst itself. 

Adt^i's reveries were of a kind, in which therbwas neither 
joy nor sorrow, but simply the appearance of k mod wlmKy 
albsoH>ed in contemplating abstract or rememberec ideaa* He 
had an eye for the obfects around him, but they scmed to pro-^ 
duce none of these associations and inferences rhich are ad« 
niitted into common minds. They suggested occaions to with'> 
draw himself as it were from die external universe, and wrap 
himsdf up in a system of his own. 

llie scenes which surrounded this mansion irere snited to 
inspit^ the most tranquil delight. A summcr-hoise was erect- 
ed on the verge of an abrupt descent, whose footem was laved 
by the river. The opposite hanky whidi for sane miles was 
nmfermly towering and steep, fell away when itcame in from 
olF this promontoryy as if it were on purpose ti allow m the 
HfftiHtaitle of the setting ^un^ and aiimited but cftarmrngpros- 
pect of com fields and meadow. The evening generally found 
us ertl^cted on this spot. When here, Admi wodd fre^ttendy 
east^iis look towards the western horizon and gaze upon it 
for n moment. H^-'woutd tkentttm le hie frieii4 as if anxious 
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to find some one to whom he could communicate his thoughts. 
Instantly his lace would exhibit marks of extreme vexation, 
which would finally subside into a benign solemnity, the seenv 
ing result of a resolution to accommodate himself to circum- 
stances, and if he could not fashion others to his own ^an- 
^ dard, to be content with self converse, and show his fortitude 
by descending to their level. 

In this temper he was not averse to discourse, and he talked 
oh general topics with singular eloquence indeed^ but there 
was nothing more in his sentiments than might be expected 
from a man of rectitude and observation. He never appeal- 
ed to facts in his own history in confirmation of his remarks* 
He seened to have tin instinctive abhorrence of every, topic 
that migkt lead to the mention of his own adventures. 

The diilogue I havie just repeated was the first exception to 
the intelli(ibleness of his discourse ; it excited proportionable 
curiosity. " Socratic land*" A metaphor rather harsh, if me- 
taphor it vere. If he possessed supernatural power, he would 
doubtless ocercise it, to the production of natural or universal 
happiness. Yet to miscal the empire of good geniuses,, the 
kingdom cf Socrates was no very obvious mistake. The na» 
tive country of this sage was Greece. The fate of Europe can 
hardly be tlought at diis period, to depend upon the caprice 
of the preseit rulers of Greece* Time was, when a very slight 
variation of :]rcumstances would have rendered the torrent of 
Arabian vicbries irresistable^ and Europe might have lived un- 
der the thir4 instead of the second, scheme of religion invent* 
ed among th( children of the desert, but this time has passed. 

These wee sportive conjectures ; something was concealed 
behind this >hrase. To draw forth that something was the 
task that seened at least to amuse ; . present conjectures might 
be vague, bit they exercised sagacity, and furnished foqd for 
speculation. The period of full discovery would doubtless aiy 
rive : and mich entertainment might be hoped from comparing 
the truth witl the result of previous researches. 

Some timeafter this they were walking together, when Adini 
was in a conmunicative mood. It was evening ; Mr. Ellen 
looked towards the west, and observed Columbus looked to- 
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we. Yet bow. different are our conceptions. 

Thesp words were addressed to Adini, Mr. Ellen of course 
looked ^t him. He perceived something like a staitle in his 
companion. He regarded Mr. Ellen for a moment with an 
half joyful surprise, but speedily recollecting himself, he re- 
sumed his usual placidness and was silent. 

But perhaps (continued Mr. Ellen) he thought only of spi- 
ces and pearls. It was ocean rather than land that he hoped 
■ for : merely to transfer the mart of silk and cinnamon from 
the Hadriatic to the Mediterranean. The most important ef- 
fects are thus produced by causes the most insignificant. 

Adini was still silent, but not inattentive to what was said. 

Yet Columbus is exalted into heroship. A desperate pur- 
suer of wealth is adored a» the benefactor of mankind. Chris- 
tians migtit as well deify Judasy whose agency is necessary to 
their redemption. It would be as wise to worship the cable 
that held his anchor, or the binnacle that held his compass* 
The sapie spirit it is that invests with the majesty of a sage 
legislator^ that wild and incorrigible enthusiast William Penn* 
An axe is neither more nor less than an axe, whether it top a 
rotten branch, or sever the head of a Sidney or a Raleigh. 
Men judge of the cause by its effects* They are partly right* 
This is the way to estimate its efficacy, but the error lies in 
overrating the cause ; in ascribing to foresight and wisdom, 
what with respect to any views entertained by the agent is 
mere contingency, sometim.es indeed, falling out adversely to 
his injtentions. What think you Signior ? 
- I am of your opinion (he answered sedately.) 

But our regards (resiimed Mr. Ellen) are not limited to gold 
aUEid nutmegs. The ciutain is drawn from a spectacle of true 
magnificence ; populous empiresf the abode of liberty and virtue, 
are the objects that present themselves to us. 

On his saying this, Adini suddenly turned^ and looked sted* ^ 
festly at Mr. Ellen, his frame seemed to be actuated by new 
life*. ' '"■ ^' ^ ' ' ■ ' ' , . 

What (cried hp) have I at last met with one in possessibqi *of 
his understanding ! who ventures to confess so much* 
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In the bbservatioiks of %irl Hflttx^ there was ti6^tig vtty 
new or profoDsd. l%ey eohxttdeid Witlh Ma ususdd set^timettts^ 
80)4 with such as hid ffequ'eAtly fumtshed discourse to him 
and his friend/ iTlis so A of approhation wai therefore unex- 
pected^. 

But how (continued Adidi with eagerness) how did you ob- 
tain this information f 

This question was somewhat obscure, but putting the easiest 
construction upon it, he uh'swfered : methinks, my frfend, the ^ 
reflexion is Ver^ obvious, ahd not at all uncommon. Th^ 
ge'rih is planted, what the Greeks were in southern Italy, wifl 
the Europeans be in Axiaetstd. Such appears to me to be the 
necessary strie3 of events. 

Then you speak merely of the European cfotonies, replied he^ 
fn ii tone of dissatisfaction. 

Certainly, said Mr. Ellen', 1 ktfow not by what accident ihi 
native's could be civilised, or how ittdeed they can be saveA 
from extirpation, at legist in those nordiem regions. 

Triie (replied the other, still seeming to doUbt) it was folly 
to 'Suppose your 'meaning different. And yet the northern re- 
^gidnis,'yoa say. Why not in tSre southern ateo ? 

l^eihapi indeed (said Mr. Ellen) in die southern likewise. 
'Vet we know so little. The Spatiiards are so wary. The 
foreigners tio doubt predominate already. In time, the natives 
iil^y vanish, OT at least be Mended and confounded with their 
'iioiiquerors. 
' To ail this Adini listened with an expression of the most 
uneasy perplexity, tie looked at one time as if he desired tt» 
remove his und^ttainty by further questions. At another he 
^betrayed k son of mol^tifled acquieseence as if his doubts had 
T^e% 'renlot^ed merely by his own reflexions. This was tiot 
ui^bbscfrved by My. IRffen. 

Have you any knowledge ^6ard he) of the condition of the 
-Hsi&v^ itk%^ Ameridi> 

Why ishouid yon Suppose (again. starded) that I have toy 
Iqiowledge on that subject ? 

Nay, why should I suppose *the ebntrary i You may have had 
>opportuiiities denied to others. 



You a«»r^t QfidA Adini esophatsc^llf^ I lutve had thcm^ 

This confession was hastily inad<« He seemed to shrink at 
the rc^collectioa of his own imprudence* Mr. Ellen was agree* 
Bi)ly surprised ; perhaps (rejoined he) you have been in South 
Americti. I am acquainted with, a lat^ tn^vdler Mr. De 
Pages* His information is very scsipty* 

I have seen that drum (said Adini) do you beUeve it 
authentic? ^ 

It has the appearance of a.u]the9ticity, yet my. ignonmce 
softy be ea9ily misled* Have you reason Ujl think it otherwise ? 

I know it to be fi^se. 

That indeedf is a curious fact* WiQ ypu favour one with 
the grounds of your belief? 

This tale confutes itself. If I had not perpetual proof of 
the credulity of Europeans, I should grow mad with sisto* 
aishment. Allow yourself a moment's rejBection. You know 
mot my previous, opinions* You cann<H therefore mean to 
mock me« If }^pu; believe De Pages,» you must believe that 
cuiuut^ romancci: Robertson. 

Mx» Ellen was somewhat disconcorted, but he said : it is. 
tcu^ I have been accustomed to credit him. 

Adi^i' said no more. He retired into the asylum of his own 
tkoughts*^ They walked along in silepce^but Adini at length 
exclaimed, withqut addressing himself to his companion. 

The. delusion is complete* What ^ thing is the ^^ hopo 
flOipeons Europaeus." (He spoke this with a mixture. of compsuk* 
S||»P6i wd scorn.) What fact so mournfully singular is tbi» in 
Ae history of human beings So stupendous isphi^enzy, ^<^fiA 
uoivejcsal. 

This was uttered in a manner that showed it to be no intemip;^ 
Uon. of his reverie. It produced no verbal animadversion from 
Mr* £Uen. It furnished ample topics of reflection. He had 
^jHimetimes admitted the supposition that his friend's intellect^ 
tvi9« not perfectly somid. A tnmsient suspicion, 'il^hisi was one ojF 
ijie many modes which occurred for accounting for appearances^ 
^t ijt wa& too v^gue, and builtoo ^vides^e tQO slj^^ to be nSmt 
ccrely adopted* . . 
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Some days elapsed* .They were again togedier. iTKe sight 
jof new mown hay suggested to Mr. Ellen some remarks on 
climate* The climLjtte of Greece was mentioned. To a ques- 
tion of Adini, by describing some appearances ojf a Levant sky, 
for (continued he,) I had opportunities of judging. I was a 
practitioner of surgery for five years in Constantinople. 
. How long since ? ' 

It is now twenty years ago. 

Perhaps you visited the isles of. the Archipelago. 

I came from Stramboli to Venice in a Venetian barque. We' 
went on shore at Antiparos, attracted by the fame of its subter- 
ranean wonders. I was there but a few days. 

You should visit it now (returned Adini.) 

This was said with. an air of mysterious exultation* 

Why ? (said Mr. Ellen) at that time, I thought there was 
Httle to provoke a second visit. 

Why ? (repeated his companion,) can you be ignorant of thd 
changes that have taken place in that and the neighbouring 
inlands I but you are excusable. You are not aware of the mag- 
. juti]tde of that change. Light shall once more visit that be- 
nighted land. A pure and immortal day, not to be succeeded 
by a second darkness. The seed plat of wisdom shall become 
its unalipable inheritatice. He paused, and Mr. Ellen imme- 
diately said* 

What changes do yoU allude to. It is still I presume, a 
Turkish province. 

It is impossible ^o paint the astonishment which took posses- 
sion of Adini's features on hefaring this assertion. He was si- 
lent. The astonishment was mutual. Mr. Ellen found him- 
self painfully perplexed. It was plain that he and his friend 
misunderstood each other. As their intimacy increased, occa- 
sions of perplexity multiplied. In a conversation of any length 
it was a rare case that they did not fall upon some topic that 
struck at tl)e peculiar opinions of Adini ; and overwhelmed him 
with embarrassment and vexation. It was at length observed,, 
that the difficulty chie^y arose^ when the question related to the 
^ouUtion of certain countries. 
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* Mr* 'Ellen had passed matiy years of his. life -.in the East* 
first in^Iodiav^and afterwards in the Levant; with these coim* 
triesy he was familiarly acquainted. He naturally recurred to 
scenes and facts with whkh he had^been mtiumtely conversanti 
aid quoted them to illustrate or justify his remarks, but at 
^ese times, Adini became ambiguously impatient^ and usually 
cut short the conversation by a fit of silence. 
' It may be asked why he did not explain his suspieions and 
doubts to Adini himself f why did he not directly address to 
him those inquiries which so frequently suggested themselves 2 
Such was the dictate of sincerity. This mode was obvious, and 
could hardly fail of success. At last, by extorting exjdicit 
declarations, it would appear how much it was possible to know^ 
and how much he was willing or resolved to keep silence. Mr. 
Ellen was often inclined to pursue this modct but was as often 
deterred from the attempt by the chilling coldness, and reserve 
which his friend assumed whenever the conversaticm verged to* 
wards this point. - 

How, my dear (said Mr. Ellen to his wife) shdl I pene* 
trate this mystery i How should I know what the man would ^ 
beat? 

Ask him. 

That is truly a convenient mode, but 1 fear it will hardly 
succeed. 
. Why? 

He is unwilling to explain himself. I have lldd a thousand 
opportunities in his way, I think ft but right to allow him the 
alternative of nlence. » 

And you see he chooses this alternative. 

He d6^ so, but I would fain see him make a different 
choice. 

You must rendo* this dtemative more difficult, I know no 
other way. You must either fairly or bluntly ask, who and 
what he is.- What .are the causes of the embarrassment so of* 
ten visible, when certmn topics are discussed: what is the 
meaning of his mysterious exclamations, and frequent fits ot 
silence. You must do this^ or go on in your present track : 






tjm of mattAyi W^fW opp^ftmitm in hM^ way q£ being fiq^t^ 

Bub ittOM^«hJte«. h« sdl^ectst ^9 ti9 paUUol pjeiiple^ ity* I wouU 
1^ vi^liogly pjiifi Wpi paki; weie i Mly ^qja^iii^A with the 
sttitft:af hit oMBd I mi^ regulal^ fh«. 4i%(pi^s& accordiiDljliyt 
aiEiflMMitMdqf taUiJfs ^ o^^ i^^- ^to9^ 4^^^ A^ caodgiv, I 
might then make my fe^ph^iMi* c^fqi^fn to s^me ^nd« 

i kDO». q£ no be^^ 9»€»<i^ t^ ibfi^ J( hs|ve recpmmeodcd, 
bttt t£you/ aiMjVMf iUifftg ^d bq U^h^ Iraph,, aQow me to hTso. It 
hi tmk»% ih^Jf eiv|qy Kk^ gpod o^iwib h^ 4oe^ ifQt di^dab 
tajs (;«0i4^aQ)^9F'^ wH^^p ||rrfei:a4t t^ ywr^.;, because. I supjpos© 
ho 4ff^ 90t.fe«ir th^ix I wi^l qpole^t hu^ by yopieasooabl^ hints. 
luioil. ^a tdk^ hip^iQ;^»dL perb«>p4 I may maV/^ something of 
htM. Jk miiii %r^nnn ibr f^ s^^c/Qess qf q^y proj^cu 
. Bm!^ WjQ»^ yo\^ tis^y ^oiaad fr^m hitq, an. accpunt of hU 

Smjfly^ ih^ ^^i^y 34 I^^iidje^lc;. H^w caq he suff o»e: U3 
indifferent ? Have we not given him sufficienii proo& that wi^ 
Imi «04sid^ii9tb](e iMer^ ^ li^si h^ippHifesa .^ nemembei^ tb;^ the 
li(wile^«r m: minkf i# w^t^ at vie,w ml meirely to our omoq. 
gratification, but likewise to his benefit. It will enablet us $9 
to conduct ourselves, as to avoid giving him offence* Surely 
tf^ moHt^fp i^ ^oi^fl|e;»4^bk(. It niu^t be an irr^sjjUaJUe apolo- 
gy for any freedom. 

You may try. I am sure that you will perform so deUcStlf an 
•ftc^ Wthj ajl; the, ^phthat^ it dem^^ 

Ai ftvr, 4tt%? af^r MjTi ¥Ueo aifd bi^ wi% and Adini werf 
seated in the summer house. The four cWIdrea w^cc ramblbi^ 
in the garden. A s^pwer hs^ j^t blaw^noverr and a delicious, 
sky l^d s^c^csei^d., Th^ rain ^tQod ^fop theleaves^ aud added 
the most vivid lustre to their green. The sprighdy voices of 
4^ €)wJWrfn» R>Mi«^?d> with tbe. i^dwly 0< ^l^4^ 9od the atOiins 
qfiV^Y foth^t's Oboej <owe4 aJ?fas^««fibl««^ pf aUv-that.wqiuld e^r 
iMf^ ^ \^9^^ 9rTff^fi^i)^ ike, %€oftw^ The, nj^«4.of A^iitf ^fiW" 
^ tQ;be ia umsfoa withj the, sceni^ 

•^ J^I^E... EJle% whcise SfQ^i^ v^raj^ V?i ^^?y iipp|ijjs^.p{ bweyO- 
}m^: o«f t^ofofly, ev*^r a^id 9XiQf^ ^\m^^ IWlfrOf^ V Hij^?|4 
ditty to her husband's music, and prolonged this amuse* 
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of the most thrilling delight. She then stopped. Mr. £1^ 
!ftM ^ide his insltruefieiit. She toHi^td A^ni,' 

Signiory I haive a request to make to you. 

A requcflit, fiiM ht.iio KiVtciur liic WiA tt, tfiatl "ttr^ tikike 
what poor tetlim i* itt ttif ^wer for' thfe {Aeasui^ y^ fca¥e j^ 
given me. ' ' • 

That is just thfe t^ttt^f, ^ejdied *e ^ffljS I ^w^tfed td bk 
you in. My request is that yoti wdlfld put it ttlfl hfoUc ni our 
p6wer to oblige yoti. '^ '^ 

• MoMT, tlearest fady, cati l!h^ be 'Aohe ? ^ * * ;• ' 

Easily, ifeaifl she, ittei^dy by h^eAttng u^ WnH t^tidbilV* 'Si- 
lence and Vtefeferve^i-e your iiiftratei at titles Whe'ttWc drinfk^ty 
ought not to be so. These are niari^^ oif 'iiVvitieasy ftlind. Wfe 
Ibve and fespect yoU. tJah you then Wdiifiei* ihttt we.ivSfth to 
know the cause of your disquiet i Y6n Wui^t, my^od &!di!i8, 
acquaiiit US with it, it may beih out pdWel- toi^embre it. We 
may at least forbeat-to exasperate it. Do We not piefteiv* tfciit 
certain topies, b^ at lei^t 6^1* ita6de of AistfUf^^g ^tietikt, |fi¥ts 
you displeasuft ? Eitpfeih t6 us the reisdn ttlat We m&y eidi€r 
WhbHy avoid th^ttt, or handle ifheih ih'sitich a mbiiitier Aat iHey 
itizf at least contribute notMng to your disquiet. ' ' 

This request Mra^ utieipect^d. He s^med at a lt>^s fol? in 
answer, but his countc^naince betrayed no ificliiiaftibti to e^ditiplf • 

Deem it hot presiiili^tudu^, icotitintied ^he. W% slbdlt^T^^ 
not enable us tb ^dd sbiMtd^hat to yodf pleasant thbo^fii^ ^ttdd 
tiike sbmewhat aSu^ay froiti ^e linifl^aslstot? If ytfuihsev^ ftiund 
In oa'r depoitmeht causes of vekafidb, the fatdt is xm nt our 
incHtiation. Tou thu^t impute it to buf ij^bt*an'ce« £;et ^ils* 
know so much that we may not uii#ilN!ihgljr bftbfad. ' 
Adiui's featutes betokened his inteiinal pe^u!^b&^ibti. 
Madam, I calmot d^ny thit my teiiii>eir is irritebte. This is 
idi infirmity for M^hith I k^bW ndt a efiire& The kifidtfi;ss of 
y6ur im^htion is iialsq'tiestiohaBtei I acMioWledge it With ^nA- 
tude, fet that suffic^. 

Ko, iiideed, crtM ^e# Mre dkkdd c^iase tt> iherll thsi praise 
if it \ver^ suiScieot. Your iri'its^bility, ybU toy, dlum^C be tmr 
ted. Be it to^ ; dieit ft ft MfH* duty t4» VMtmt «#i»Mdteg it* 
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Enable us to prac^se tfaos fi>ii)eaf9iii9^« ; Tl^ is all that we re^ 
^ne^u • . , 

She paused. Hia pei^jdexiljr would nqt allow him to make 
her atiy answer. ^ 

It Would be unkind) she continued, to demand of you ipore 
than is neceasaryt The occasions on which ;your uneasiness' is 
most observable, are those on which allusions are mad<^ by Mr* 
.£Bin or niyself to countries wrhich he hasi visited. 

Adini's distqrba^e ificreasedi. 

Be not offended at our watchfulnessy it is the result of our 
esteem. Come, if you wiU not be xoort expiic;it, felU us at . 
least, whether we sh^U drop all suph,allg#ion9f , If you will not 
enable us to do any thing, or mw:h^ we 3h4U b.e rejoiced to ob- . 
t^ tlw, favour of doing little- 
Impossible, muttered he, after some suspense,, the folly is 
extreme, but it must.tak^ its course^ • « 

'Mrs. Ellen npw changed her pathetic seriousness into some- 
thing like half irony. Well, resumjed she, oub ig^rorance^ how- 
ever great) willnpt excuse us from^ making the best use of wh^t 
we know. We must, do all that we can towards the happiness 
of those around us. Qur hearts will not allow us to do. less- 
Hereafter, Mr. Ellen shalji blot frop bis remembrance the years 
that he spent in Asia. He shall immediately prepare>tp inake 
another visit to Antiparos. He shall .treat with suitably coo- 
. tempt the livs C<Hidainine and ronMmicer Roberuon. I^ his 
future joumf ys he shall take Socrates for.l^s companion. 

It was in. vain to watch the counfenapce of Adini while, this 
wus- saying. It was vehemently agitated, but it was impossible 
to form any probable conjecture respecting what passed in his 
micid. The lady resumed, 

Signior^ <h) you not approve of this resolution i Nay^ he shall 
take you for his guide in his travels in Socratic land. 

The repetition of this phrase appeared to startle him. He 
looked at her as if to ascertain the temper in which it was 
spoken. He marked a smile playing on her features^ The 
sight inspired, him with sudden indignation. He turned away 
and exclaimed, I would fain think this infatuation. Is the 
. worfed leagued to overwhelm nae with insult and scorn ? Xe% « 
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th^ is a folly mDre.tremeutdotis and tsqtmBy: j^lfeHe. ^Ili^f 
th^at sefiic delight in the misery of others ; let thei'rriiiachina«* 
tions he t^fBed. Hiat is their worst punalhiitent, thcf pain8h-> 
tnent they merit. It is for me to^iift myself above their pafay 
malice. 

^ He started up with a suddenness that alarmed tbettn ; and 
striking his foot with violence against the floor-— Draton of * 
wrath^ he exdaimed, get thee 'behind me* . 

This action, though vehement, was not dictated by irage^ 
His countens^ce, that was at first inflamed with rfesentinmt^ 
was now serene. He be^an in a tone of reproachf but ei^d* 
in that of calm exultation. As to his audience, their astonish'^ 
ment held them mute. Adini immediately resumed hra ^at, 
and relapsed into reverie ; he afterwards behaved with his usual 
placidness. 

What shall we thbk of this man 7 (said Mr. KUett to hiA t 
wifef, when they retired in the evening) your experiment iloes 
not seem to have succeeded. 1 was somiswhat surprised when 
I perceived your seriousness for levi^. 

My seribusness (she replied) was ineffbctuaL It waH time 
to sismadcsi it. I thought raillery was the beat mode^ and am 
still of that opinion. It is plain that hi& intellects havt^ reeetv- 
ed some injury. It must be our bumhess to. discover it, and if 
it be curable, to administer the cure. But pf what kind can hia , 
insanity be? He suspibcts that we hold him in contempt. This 
persuasion must if possible be removed. By what means, time 
and further observation must discover. 

Adini had at'firsl» as I hate already told you, taken up hit 
residence in the city'; he experienced various inoonveniencea 
from this ai^ngement* He patiently endured them for some' 
time, but at lengthy prompted by the suggestions of his friends^ 
who thought a rural retirement would be more favourable to 
his habits, since he was pertinacipUsly bent tipon restraining 
them ; he made himself a meodber of a fanc^y who resided 
about three miles fi*6m Elkndale, aad whose mode of living 
was as simple, Unostentatious^ and lonely as he could desire* 
His dai^hter took up her abode at .£llendalet He approved of 
my fifttiierV mode of ^uci|tiou, ai|d con5en|^;that hia daogh^r 
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Wf i^odiclliirtsifte of iti advantiigfes. fie Uanself ccmd^edM^^ 
#d to iastnict tlie fHsoIt set In sitort hand, and the elegancies of 
poinuiqsMp. He ncv«r lAowed hhrnelf to spteiid ibe nighi^ 
Wfd^'Ufrf but d#lay«d tetdng out on. his vetom. home to a him 
hour. ^ 

Soma intondift htni tsa^ dbplsed ssnee his first vis^ He l»df 
1ion« Utfiart in maa^r an instructive conversation* In hU Vf^ 
tefGOune with the y^ung people heiraa volatae and aecofMi^ 
fifing; He tvtta- pecaliarljr skytfnl in reduckig the maJjeiCiep 
a'NMs^'liM i^^luttMs of hhtorjr to'lhe stahdatil of ease^soiA 
^lsihn»^ M'tato nuike th^n int^^Ue, and interesting to* 
onr boyfo^ift^padties* 

He #(kiiid^aa« one day with lientenantfiefevt's, chart. o^thtf ; 
diftotttr^iei .of Ciook befom nie» fie lemiced 0ver It awMle* 
My b6f wonld you lik«» CO trawl ? 

• Teir'ttry -ttiddu . . •. -^ . 

You would tike for instance to embark to-morrow^ an4g<> 
ifheM ikey «ay tafrtain-'CpD^ - , 

No, not to^morifbw: next jspring^p^iiiaps* I should. Uk^^fo 
htm^imtmfgaitwbsAj^: ...... ^ 

^ffium fRNpttratioii would be^ needful^ 

i mti^^iave money and goods^^many jthkigs woidd be need* 
fiil^ l4liM4ia«QeAfr*MakoiBbe's consent* 

'V«^'#iM;fld:iKe«i^^g<l (iien without die afiptoba^n of your 
ftynds? , . 

Kof to \m itkte. 

But if yott \itA thek oonsmt^ atid money and goods, and all 
Aings^ needribl vyw v^Mifabg^ to Ow^hee^ and Dtaheite I 

• Why, l^^mikM'mifitiSL^ XIaptain Ck>ak saw all that ma» to 
%6^t^^fml^9xsppm^ i should like to^fp along Ae soitthemt 
^ novdl€»ivi eMitatif^liaw BcAlacid^ 

Wtat woidd yoa npeetco' ftid>theve« 
' k dci'ndt #«U4cnd#. Nl^ people nsay be i new Imguagea; 
fte^«etinefs| «iay be no people at alL It may be a perfeot 
defteH. ¥ei f eaniiM &i«t jdiink I shswld see many cumasa 
things* 

Th<»tt art in the ^ight inylioy* ^Sliou wouldat find maoh 
stranger Aings thw thou drenmest ^ To 4bee ^bie (point^ 
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<if wsiters. Alas ! ho# ^biid itod faUad «re ihy deceivers* To 

1dyi«i^ li a realm of barren aard iahbipitaMe H^uleiff^c^ pc^Hp 

fottft only in' the mtite^and scaly kind* To ihe l^ltlN* iiii^m«4 

ait is la world of intellectual beings, whose maje^y is faMjy-is^ 

J^eled on the diminuiive su^, and hy the ptginy - atflora a^ 
urope. s 

Mr Blien had pireviously been in another part ^f the mcMl^ 
aAiffiili had ^htefed withodt perceiving ham^ but rilt this aio^ 
J^ent sbme casual noise excited his attent^n» He turned and 
beheld Mr. Ellen. My Hiher was engaged in looking at some 
Jbook he had taken from the shelf« On discovering him, Adw- 
Was filled with confusion. . Mr. Ellen -had not been inattentive, 
but he thought proper to appear so^ He lifted not his eyip 
horn the book till the perturbation of I» friend had subksiij^ 
. m consequence of the bdief that he had not been overhead! or 
Mteirded to» 

•- X The myst^ (said my fadiel* to faims^ is beginning to im^ 
iPtt Itself. This In^ii is |he dupe of some illusion. Yet if his 
'Wief be sincere^ why unwilling to declare it, or why alarmed 
nM ashamed whed deteeted. He mentioned this incident to 
lii& wife* She toncurred with him in opinion that, their giiett 
traa really disordered in his understandings but was equally sit 
. a loss lo account for the confusion which this incident had oc* 
easioned. The nature or extent of his phrenzy was whoUy jsk 
secret. 

At aaubse^ent interview my name happened |o be called* 
Raphael I (sliid he) that name is somewhat singular. He ]i94 
titvtr noticed it before, though it iiad been so often used in hia 
^il^artiig. He had made no inquiries reelecting it, snpposii||( 
.'iae the son of his host* Mr^ Ellen had never, had occasion (o 
'Intention ai^ particulai*s respecting my birth. How came fosk 
aisMhMfir ^pdn him that name2 Was it in honoiir of BaffiMlIf 

i&)ea^iot o^e k to uft (said Mr. filkn) Wf fi^ 
sionbfit. 

i]«rtt6ty«tor^fcild? 




,•■* 
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No, liis lot is BiBgukr. A dittiirfBtiuice diiastrous in iuosr 
Cftses^ has to him been peculiatiy fottimate. Hia real parents 
are wholly unknown, and yet ever sinoe his birdi thcMthas 
been a certain* contentic*n. among several, who shall discharge 
the .dilties of that relation to him. He then related 9om£ oft 
my adventures, to which he listened very attentively ; when 
he had finished, this is well (exclaimed he with ardour) ju%. 
the machine which a wise instructor would wish to manage** 
Tih^t boy is the destined heir of greatness. Will you part witb 
Jiim? . 

Not (said Mr. Ellen) but in hopes of improving his condi- 
tion. 

I know not (answered he) how that can be improved* Sut, 
'Hafikille ! he was not found I suppose, ivith his name written . . 
on his forehead? 

No, (said TVIrs. Ellen) his name Is the gift of Mr* Malcombe. 
He desired that he should be called Raphael Hightlody. Thfi 
Majcombe (continued he, looking significantly at Adini) is ^ 
kind of lunatic. He, no doubt, thought his name would jbe 
some recommendation to him when he travelled into EutopiaV 
Would his name, you can tell us perhaps, having visited Rm- 
topia, would his name be of any service to him among that 
■sage people? * .' 

An electrical shock would have not more instantaneously 
discomposed the feelings of Adini ; but the emotion was tran- 
sient and quickly gave place to his wonted composure. 

True madam, I have visited Eutopia* Sir Thomas Moore 
had an agreeable invention ; some depth in his views consider- 
ing the age in which he lived. Raphael may vie with his name- 
sake if he lives long enough. A period has elapsed long 
enough to introduce many important changes <m the stage* . M 
Henry VIII, should revisit his kingdom, he would be tn^ 
astonished than gratified. Perhaps a second Raphael m^^ 
witness an equally unpleasant and surprisilig revolution ib t)ll 
'system of Eutopia. While he said this, his hearers were eoS^fey- 
ed ip settling the precise meaning of these words. Did hem^ljiBi 
any thing inore than to de^are in his figurative way, tb|t ^ 
^ad read the book i Would he infiinuale that he had i 
^zdt this visitf , Was Rftphaell in his q>iniqn a real rjM 
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a preoursc»« of himself* to that miraculQUS land; or ws» hU 
ifiiaginationiilled willi. phantoms, that might with sufficient 
a^lsiess be designated by the appeIIatio,n of. Eutopianf The 
jiKmthern ocean, where ^iQtbing is visible ,to us but water^ inter* 
spersed with groups of sm^ll islands,, is to him it should seem 
a theiE^fere tnmscending t^t of Europe in, dignity^ perhaps in 
amplitude. The dream of the. English. kjiuiglit might possibly 
be his dream, modejUed however it was likely* by the standard 
of a more accurate philosophy. And instead of bi^qg regard* 
ed as a dream, might by some singular, but not une^^unpled 
l^erversity be fostered *a a reality. < j. > 

This idea was new to Mr« Ellen : but that ingenious men 
^ should Mmu$e them^eilves with drawing, practical deductions 
from their theory,, with giving the reins to their invention, and 
painting as real what is only desirable or. possible : not that 
8ome maatierly cQnt]:ivers. should ^m ^ imposing theipselves 
tipon mankind as something other or better than they really are, 
and for this purpose weave a plausible t^e of some remote and 
ilaviaited region where nature appears in ^ n.ew garb, and th^ 
fabric of society is raised on fpuncjations, difffJTcnt from those 
with which we have beep familiar^, but that ? temporary and 
voluntary iUusion shQuld become invisible a^4 permanent was a 
subject of wonder. 

My father was no stranger ^to.mankiwJ* Cases of religious 
.phren^y which flattered its<^f.with having. gained admission 
into the world of spirits, into . Heaven or Hell, had fallen un-^ 
, der ,hi& observation as they have occurred to that of most peo- 
ple/ The paAsiqns of hope, and fear, nourished by a piqus edu- 
* cation, and fixed upon, the world to , Qojae, are guilty of num- 
. berless vagaries. Their voyages are to r^gipns more remote 
..than the Antippdes« The tidings, they bring, back are more 
sinoerely believed* and impai^jted with mpre confidence than 
'those which are gleamed by. the humbler imitators of Dampier 
and Cooke. But this m^n had always appeared exempted 
from the prejudices of superstition. A greater oppositeness 
of sentiment could scarcely be conceived than between this man 
' and the tribe Behmim's and S w;edenbo;*ger's. But he also knew 
that religion was not the P^Iy thing liable to the abuses of en-. 
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Ihlisiiftdfifti : that the fancy is Hot e^fecMed, Im m^fttf htvigo* 
raited by 'descending frohi heaven to earth. In his intcti-^ 
ebiirse #Hh tndni^ind, he had met with (Aiaratcters of all ktiuisi 
h& exp^ieiice evlflccd the error of th^ conifhon opinion, that m 
tlellberate^ doctrinal, and systematic atheist was chimericah 
He liad feamed th^t therfe is no crrbr> however dreary and abv 
surd, ^hich fmd iifot fdtkttd its way into some minds, Md not 
%ii§of fated itsel!f with genius and elo4uence and 2eaU and had 
ik>theehfrequeft^y maintained at the hazard of life attdall its 
gnrtSiic^tions. A powerful and cultivated ca^city^ with6ue 
exempting the possessor fro^ the grossest illusions, had a 
i^fadency in his o]^inioh, to render his miateke tttt>r6 inetirable, 
l^y conferi^ing on iheih tlhfe colours of specioasness and ^ausr- 
%iBty. 

•But however extensive the sphere of his observation, sufch an 
'Offers he suspefcted Adini to be^ was a specimen altogether 
toeir^ Be began to regard him with the pleasure aiid inquisi* 
^V>eness of one who expects, in the object he meets with» some- 
Kirhat that might fill iqpt a chasm In his system^ mig^t supply 
a link that was ddttient ik his chain. He was eager to dis'- 
cover the particular fe^i^s of his insanity : those modifi- 
cations which it ibust receive from its alliance with a degree of 
genius and knowledge, in which he was inclined to believe his 
friend had but few competitors. 

^ He d?d not admit, that^ absolutely speaking, truth and Kap- 
piness were aecessarify^ companions, 't'o discern the error of 
bur notions wa^ not always desirable. The discovery toight 
Irnake its gainers cm the side of knowledge, but losers as to 
ifhat of hapjpiness. He was benevolent. Happiness in general 
'%e eoiiccSved it his duty to propagate, but this duty he imagised 
%^iMtd ^bmettmes tompel him not only to forbear inculcati^ 
Ute* trtttft buttb fdstier the error ; not that this was unalterabty 
5or icven IVetjuehtly the case. Error iii tile m;^ority of ito- 
^^fiices i^is the parent of wretchedness. Truth, withdut cn- 
%ffing vi^ €6 perfect felicity, was generally preferable to Mse- 
4fobd. 

T'hfese ?>bservations ait hot impenkifeintw /%€fse priiilci}des 
ffiaucteced the befiaviour itf Mr. EU^flain hi^ tfeatmaat of his 



truth was less beatific than sach an errorf and because ^ ^9!4^ 
eft wb^T »y eiwift would attend fimmy c^<«% I^WS^^r 
4in^noou». A p^ysicinn ^tgjbt jp^M^eray^, b4t; ^^k) ^pt j:)i|^ 
:V nalady of tbis kiiid* 
Tl|iaewere»€ft W^.EUcn>9CO^iBli^ §hp gftaiji^l^a^. 

uademiiiidin^ §h^ )w} fl»9r^.cQpfidepfie 191 tbi^ f^fce qf il^r 
mcmirirtion, but if ibftt idioiilfl ^^ a^e ^as pasf^gfty ^ecw!^ ng 
th0 effieacy of ridicuk. . HUr heart pv^rfl^^fid wUk gfM)d ^«i)lf 
(f 9he wottn$l04, it W9» with a view i4timateljr n^ Qurf* Fai^ 
^ temedies w^re en^loyed hy bePf meccly hccawi« they W9» 
i9i»re efficacmus than }<^nt methods. They both hqwewr 
adiKMtfeed that the lunaqy QH die supposutioii of which ihqr 
ceaaoned sot gravely, wa$, as yet, probleaKiiipaU 

The next day had been allotted for an extensive ramble, Adi*^ 
ni hftd agreed to be of the par^. The riveir wm to be cifMsed in 
the «iprniiig« A simple repast was to be taken at a cqftiy 
^me miles distant* and the walk was to be prolonged till ev^s^ 
tng» This scheme was frustrated by a stormy day* The ens- 
suing morning arose wet, blusterinip and gloomyw AdiallidW^ 
ever, appeared at the stated hour* 

The, maxims of our educatiofi taught us to 4isregafd the in- 
temperature of the elements ; of dtis Adiini was a icmarkaUe 
example* He was ever superior to the skyary influences* The 
tenor of his thoughts and actions disdained the slightest depea^ 
dance on the state of the atmo^fdiere* fixy or wet^ tprbulent 
or calm> serene or gloomy, hot or cold, were differences with 
which his sensations appeared to have no concern* J^e never 
<;Qmmented on the weather in a way which showed that he 
made his own feelings the standard* Did some one extbum 
how cold, or how hot it is, he seldom made any answer* If he 
did, it was by referring to the scale of Reaumur* In setding 
the proceedings of the morrow, he never on his own account 
admittBfl the calculations of the breather wise* If his compa-* 
nion sagaciously affirmed that it rained, he would notice th$ 
assertion perhapS| hy sutgoining, ^ I s^ it does*" Cloak, siir-* 
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tout, Ornhpelia^wefe only known to him, if I may^so speaks 
historically. ■ « 

Considered in relation to body, inind, or more properly' 
spesJcingf the will, i» an agent more or le^potent. What are- 
theliouta of ks empire, no one knows. In what degree it can' 
forbid or retard die approaches of disease, old age and death, 
either indirecdy by memis of temperance and exercise, or di«' 
rectly, by the mere energy of resokition^ I cannot pretend to- 
affirm. Admi exemplified the force ci both these priiiciples. 
The fulness and fervour of his mind seemed to leave him no 
leiaare to be sick. Cold had no perceptible effect upon him, 
merely because his attention was too mueh absorbed by othbr 
^ objects to ifeel it. Tempest however took away in his opinioti^ 
as well as in ours irotn the pl^sBUres of such excursions as 
these. It was therefore determined on this occasion to remain 
at home. 

In the course of the morning,* Mn Ellen and his guest hap* 
pened to find themselves together in the library. The former 
was cohtemjdating a map of the western hemisphere. Adini 
had silently taken his jstattion beside him. At length my father 
observed, how little do we know of this portion of the globe. 

Little indeed. 

It is hard to say (resumed my father) to what degree of con? 
fidence that inforniation which we posses, slender as it is, is 
entitled. He paused. Btit Adini seemed indisposed to speak; 
Travellers assure us that the whole of this space is water. 
Judging by analogy, there ought to be a. portion of land here 
at least equal to the area of America. 

Perhaps there is. 

I cannot deny . it. Their evidence that there is not,, may 
probably be fallacious. - Captain Cook^ you know, is said to 
have traversed this region in various directions. 

Adini seemed desirous of speaking, but his perplexity com- 
pelled, him to be silent. 

I should be glad (continued my father) to be acquainted 
with one who was able and willing to explain the real condi- 
tion of aifain^ in that quarter. 
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^IVhy do you not travdi? (said Adini)^ hoir oouU your cv 
rioMty be so sluggidi? 

It was not in my power (returned my father) to gratify my 
inclination at the age suitable for iBuch eaterprizes. We Scots^ 
my dear sir, must travel to live, not live to traveL I have gone 
to a suflkient distance from home. But that part of my Oft 
whidi I passed in the East, was employed not in investigating; 
the flumners of the people or surveying the kingdoms of nature^ 
but in warding off pestilence and repairing the havoc of war. 

Adini seemed to wait for further explanation. 

My profession of a surgeon engrossed tiuit attention, which 
I would wiHingly have bestowed upon the Hindoos. 

Your curiosity never wandered fsuther than the Hindoos! 
Did the question never occur, what mig^t their conquerors be I 

This ms uttered with apparent hesitaticmt which my father 
ascribed to a disinclination to g^ ve oflfence, supposing his friend 
alluded to the English^ whose maxims cf Indian wsurfim WOe 
sufficientiy censurable* 
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TtiT^fe6^t-6ii^rCA, Tn consequence 6^ its commercial 
8ituti]tiQn,.was populous' and rich. Its fortifications and nume- 
rous garrfsons hjad preserire tf froih injury during the late 
comm^ ticjoSf'^ ana the numibdr of inhabitants wais greatly in* 
ci^ased(f jit the es^ense of the defenceless districts and cities. 
Its .glace, with rela^on to ti'almdtia, the Peloponnesus, and 
tl^ Danube, was nearly centrical. Its security had been unin- 
terrupted jfpr ages, stncl no city m the empire of Theodosius Ex- 
hibited so many monuments ot its ancient prosperity. It had 
been for many years* the residence of the prince, and had 
thence become the object of a kind of filial affection. He had 
laboured to rendered it impregnable^ by erecting bulwarks, and 
guarding it with the bravest of his troops ; he had endowed 
the citizens with new revenues and privileges, had enhanced 
the frequency of their shows, and the magnificence of their 
halls and avenues, and made it the seat of government of Illy* 
ria and Greece. 

Its defence was intrusted to Botheric, whom he had select- 
ed for his valour* fidelity, and moderation ; and he commend- 
ed, with equal zeal, to this officer, the defence of the city froniL 
external efiemies, and the maintenance of justice and order 
within its walls. 

The temper of Botheric was generous and impetuous. He 
tvas unacquainted with civil forms, and refrained, as*thudh ii» 
ppsBibley from encroaching on the functions of the magistrate* 
'^is education and genius were military* and he conceived that 
his commission required from him nothing but unwearied atten- 
tion to fa»:s^dietB. His vigilance was bent to maintain order 

^'ikttlii^ conclution of the Gothic war. A* D. 390. 
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and obedience aoioi^g them, and to t>}rtvent or^o stifle disaeu* 
tions between them and the citizens. For this end l^e mvdti* 
plied their duties and exercises^ so a^ toJeaye no room for.in* 
tercour^^ with the jpeople* Thisir tiijoe wa& cons^tly occupied 
with attendance at their stations, or perfomjuice ot some per^ 
sonal duty in their quarters. 

•By these meansi, the empire of order waft, for son^e tiin^^ 
Qiaintained ; but no diligence or moderation can fiuty rets^aiix 
the passions of the multitude. Quarrels sometimes arose be* 
tween the 3pectato];s at the theatre and circus, and the jcen* 
tinels who were planted in the avenues. The general was a)* 
ways present at the public shaws ; clamour .andriot instantly 
attracted his attention, and if a soldier was a party jifi the fiiayt 
he hasted to terminate the contest, by eicamination and .punish* 
ment. 

You need not be told, that the populace of Roman cidea 
are actuated by a boundless pas^n for public shows* The' 
bounty of the prince cannot be more acceptably exertefl than 
in pecuniary donations. for this purpose, and by making e^diibi* 
tions more frequept and magnificent. The gratitude of this 
people is proportioned, npt to the efficacy of edicts to restrain 
crimes, alleviate cares, or diininish the price of provisions ; but 
to the commodiousness and cheapness of seats in a theatre, or to 
the number and beauty pf the horses which are provided for the 
circus. 

Xhe prince had manifested h^ attachment to this city in the 
usual manner* The finest hoi^es were procured, at his ei^pence, 
from Afriqa and 3pain ; new embellishments, were added to ^h^ 
chariots, and a third set of characters, di^tmguished by a crini* 
son uni|brm, was added to the former. Once ^ a month, ^ the 
people were amused by. races, at the expence of their sovereign* 

At one. of these exhibitions, a citizen, by.n^me Macro,' at- 
tempted to enter a gate by which die Senators parsed to their 
seats. Order had long since established distinctions in this re- 
spect, and every class of the people enjoyed theirpecpliar.seatd 
and entrances. . Macro was therefore denied admission, by two 
soldiei^ stationed in die passage. He persisted in his elJEorts to 
enter^ and the soldiers persisted in their opposition, dQ, at 
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length, « seollle ensued, in t^hich the citizen was slightly 
Wounded. 

The games not having begun, many from mthin and without 
were attracted to the spot* The crowd insensibly increased, 
nnd the spectators seemed willing to discountenance the claims 
of Macro. The sight of his blood, however, changed the tide 
in his favour. The soldiers were believed to have proceeded 
to this extremity without necessity, and to have exercised their 
power wantonly. 

Clamours of disapprobation were succeeded by attempts to 
disarm the centinek, and xonduct them before the tribunal, of 
tfieir generaL This was usually held in an upper porch of the 
edifice. Botheric was momently expected, and the persons who 
urged the seizure of the culprits, were governed by pacific in- 
tentions. The soldiers were supposed to have transgressed , 
their duty, and redress was sought in a lawful manner. Bo- 
theric was the only judge of dieir conduct, and confidence was 
placed in the equity of his decision. 

The soldiers maintained the rectitude of their proceeding, 
and refused to resign their arms, or leave the post. Spme 
endeavoiu^d to gain their end by expostulation and remon- 
strance. The greater number were enraged, and their menaces 
being ineffectual, were quickly succeeded by violence. The in* 
terior passages were wide, but the entrance was narrow, and 
the soldiers profited by their situation, to repel the assaulti| 
that were made upan them. The wounds which they afflicted 
}n their own defence augmented the fury of their assailants. 
They fought with desperate resolution, and were not over- 
powered till tiiey had killed five of the citizens. 

At length the soldiers sought their safety in flight. The mob 
poured into the passages. One of the fugitives was overtaken 
in a moment. The pursuers were unarmed^ but the victim was 
dashed against the. paveinent, and his limbs were torn from, 
each other by the furious hands that were fastened upon him. 
While his lifeless and bleeding trunk was dragged along the 
ground, and thrown to and fro by some, others were engaged in . 
ieaixhin^ for Mm that escapetl. 
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While roaming from place to place^ th^ met a 8<Jdier 
x^hom his officer had dispatched upon some message* They 
staid not to inquire whether this was he of whcnn they were ill 
search, but seizing him, they dragged him to the midst of the 
square, and dispatched him with a thousand blows. 

Tne tumult was by no means appeased by these executions* 
Numbers flocked to the scene. The sight of the dead bodies 
of the citizens, imperfect and exaggerated rumours of the cru'> 
city of the centinels, the execrations and example of those who 
had been leaders in the tumult, conspired to engage them in the 
same outrages* 

• The pursuit of the fugitive soldier did not slacken. The 
galleries and vaults were secured, and every place resounded 
with uproar and menace. Meanwhile^ the seats of the Sena* 
tors were fiDed with a promiscuous crowd, who gladly seized 
this opportuhity of engrossing places more convenient than any 
other. , 

At this moment, Botheric and his officers arrived. The en- 
trance was inaccessible, by reason of the crowd statkined' with- 
out, and the numbers that were struggling in the passages to 
gain the senatorial benches. In this contest, the weaker were 
overpowered, and scores were trodden to death or suffocated. 
The general and his officers were no sooner known to be arriv- 
ed, than they were greeted on all hands, by threatening ges- - 
turear and insolent clamours. The heads g[ the slaughtered 
soldiers were placed upon pikes. Botheric was compelled to: 
gaze upon their gory visages, and listen to the outcries for ven- 
geance wMch ascended from a thbuaand mouths. 

This unwonted spectacle, and the confusion wluch surroui^- 
«d him, threw him into temporaty panic. It was requisite to 
ascertain the causes of this tumult, to prevent its progress^ and 
to punish its authors ; but his own safety was to be, in the first 
I^ace, consulted. How far that was endangered by the fury of 
the populace it was impossible to foresee. 

fl^' retinue consisted of twenty officers, who were armed, as 
issud, with daggers. Recovering from their first astonishment, 
they involuntarily drew their weapons, and crowded round 
^eir generaT; lliis movement seemed by no means to intir 
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intdate tke^iopidftfie, whose outcries and menaces became more 
vehement than even As their numbers and fiiry incre^asec]^ 
fh^ pressed mone closely and aucjaciottsly upon this slender 
bund, whose weapons pointed at the bosoms of those who were 
nearest^ and. who could scarcely preserve themselves froQi be* 
ifig overwhelmed. 

Bothevic's «Mri»Ise quickly yielded to a just view of ..the perik 
that surrounded him. The cause of this tumult was unknown^ 
biit it was evidei^ that the temper of the people was revengeful 
and sanguinaryiT The sl%htest incident was sufficient to ae^ 
them free from restraint* The first blood that should be shed 
nrould be the signal for outrage, and neither he nor his ojKcers 
could hope to escape with their lives. 

His first care, therefore^ was to inculcate forbearance on hh 
officers* This, indeed, would avail them but litde,- since the 
foremost of the jcrowd would be irresistibly impdled by those 
who were behind, and whose numbers incessantly increased* 
db^a moment they would rbe pressed together ; their arms would- 
be useless; and s^ecret enemies, by whom he vaguely suspected 
AbX this tumult has been excited, would ^s&e that <]{}portU3U^ 
for wreaking their vengeance. 

To escape to the neighbouring portico was an obvious expe- 
•dient ; but the galleries^ above and below> were alrieady fillefl 
with a clamorous multitude^ whose outcries and gesticulatioxis 
prompted those below to the cQmmissipp of violence. His 
troops were either dispersed in their quarters, or stationed cm 
the walls. The few whose duty required their attendance ^at 
the circus, could afiford no protection. Those at a distance 
could not be seasonably apprised of the danger of their lea4er ; 
and if they were appri^edy would be at a loss, in the absex|f^ 
of their officers^ m what manner to act. ' To endeavour ^ta i:«- 
store tranquility by persuasicm or remonstrance was chimeri- 
caL No single voice could be heard amidst the uproar. 

In this part of the square lihere had foraaerly bp^R erecl^ 
m eq«estrtan statue of Constantiua. It had be€»i overthtowii 
ittfd broken to'pieces in. a popular sedition. Thefpedeatflirtjitf 
^OMined. The advantage of a lofty $tat;ip9t 'f^^r 1^^ ^1^ 
t^her 4C)f defence or of betng beard^was a^areiijt iRti^UMifii 
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attd two of hSi officers, leaped upon it, and. atMtebBdf Ibvtk likm 
hands hi sun attitude commanding silence. 

Tliis stadon, by rendering die pevton o£ Botheric distinguiahft 
aMe at a distance, only enhanced his danger^ A soldier,, bjr^ 
name Eustace^ who had, a few dayis befoire, been ptmtsbed foe 
aojaae infracCio» of discipline, by: stripes and ignominiinis din^ 
mission from the service, chanced, to be one of those nriio wetd. 
gazing at the scene froai the upper pordcot The teeatmeot he 
had sufSei^edcoi^dnotfaiL to exaibe reaentmenty hut the atteaas 
of vengeance were undigested and impracticable* His conae* 
<ficeand narrow undeitstanding equally consjntvd to. rsnder his 
maliee impoitent. He intended, the next day, to set out for hii^ 
native eouhtlry^ Sjqda, and^ meanwUle^ mixed widi the Babble 
w&fdi infested the civcosi 

Botheric had extorted, by his equity and fimneas,. the ca« 
teerm of the magistrates and better class of the peoplis* The 
vile'|)opulace were influenced by no sentiment but fean Bo» 
theric had done nothing to excite their hatred ; and lus penoa 
would probably have been uninjured till the alarm had veaohed 
th^ citGidel, tod the troops had hastened to his tcscUe, hadnitt 
Bustace unhappily espied him, as he stood upon the pedestaL ' 

The soldier had an heavy stone in his hand, with which he 
hai- arihed himself, from a general propenuty to mischief, and 
a' vague cOBceptidn that; it might be useful to his evm defence* 
The ^t^dn of his enemy was no sooner distinctly seen, than 
a sudden impulse to seize this opportunity for the gratification 
of his Vengeance- was felt by him* He threw the stone towards 
the spot where the general stood. 

Botherte was exerting his voice to obtain audience, when 
the stone struck upon his breast. The blood gushed from his 
a[lK>ilth and nostrik, his speech and atrengdi feikd^andhesunk 
Ufbn ^ gmund. 

This' outtiajje Was dbeerved with grief, rage and oonstemap 
^n byMfii tt^iam. Their a#n s^ty required the most despe** 
rttte%i«iiti€i«iS« 1\9(o of ttom lifted the general iatheii? arms, 
11^9(6' th^ r^ with one accord^ brandished their vvieaponB, and 
itirfted upen the cvewd. They determined to open a way by 
tiffing all diat^<>ppoii9d them. 



Men, evowded together in a narrow^ space, are berdftof; att* 
power OTer their own motions* Their exertions contribute.-: 
merely to destroy dieir weaker neighbours, without extriesking ^ 
themselves*' Those whom chance exposed to the swords of 
the officers were unable to fly* Their condition was no Ifesa " 
desperate : and; die blood that flqwed aroimd them insens^Ubir 
converted their terror into rage« 

- The c<Hitest was unequal, and a dreadful carnage ensued be-* 
fore the weapons were wrested from their owners. A thousand 
hands were eager to partake in this work of vengeanceii Hie 
father had seen the death of hiason, and the sonha^ witnessed- 
the agonies of his father. The execution appeared to be need^ 
less and wanton ; and the swords, after being stained widi die 
blood of their kinsmen, were aimed at their own breasts. Thiis * 
was no time to speculate upon causes and consequences. All < 
sffound ^diem was anardr^ and uproar, and passbn wds triiim-* 
phant in all hearts. 

^ fiotheric and his train wei% thrown to the ground, mangled ^ 
by nun^erkss wounds, or trampled ibto pieces. The assassins o 
contended for the. possession of the dismembered bodies, and ^ 
threw die limbs, yet palpitating, into the air, w^ch was filed t 
with shouts and imprecations. . . • 

All diis passed in a few minutes. Few were acquainted 
with the cause of the tumult. Still fewer were acquain^d widi t 
the dq>lorable issue to which it had led. The immediate ac- 
tors and witnesses were fully occupied. The distant crowd, r 
whose numbers were increased by the arrival of those who, r 
from all quarters, were hastening to the circus, could only in- 
dulge their wonder and panic, and make fruidess inquiries o£ • 
their, neighbours^ ^ . 

In this state of things a rumour was hatched, and propagated- 
with infinite rapidity, that the soldiers had received orders tip 
massacre the people, and that the execution had already begun*^ ^ 
AU was commotion and flight. The crowd jnelted away in a 
moment. The avenues were crowded with the fugitives^ wha ^ 
overturned those whoni diey met, or communicated to thena - 
their belief and their terror. Every one fled to ' his house^ and r-. 
imparted to his family the dreadfUl tidings. Distraction imd t 
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Mixed iqmi tiie womea and dottenica* Tliejr 
barred their doors, and prepared to avoid or resist the fate 
which impended over them. 

Meanwhile those who had rushed through the nngoarded paa« • 
m^Sy and occupied the senatorial seats, were alarmed, md< 
prompted to return, by the continuance of the uproar withouti 
In their haste to issue forth, they incumbered and impeded 
each other, and the passage was choaked* Some one a^eared^ 
in an. upper gallery, and called upon the people to provide for 
d»eir safe^^ for that Botheric had directed a general massa- 
cre. 

This intelligence operated more destructively than a thousand 
swords. In die universal eagerness to escape, the avenues 
were made impassable,, and numbers were overthrown and 
trampled to death. 

The magistrates had taken their places when the tumult be^ 
gan. Some were infected with the general pamc, and made in* 
ciectual efforts, to escape. M3rduty,as chief magistrate, re« 
^piired me to apply all my endeavours to the checking of the: 
evil. I waited, in anxious suspense, for information as to the ' 
mture and extent of the mischief. In my pres^nt^ituationf nor- 
thing could reach me but a disjointed and mutilated tale. I* 
heard outcries, and witnessed the commotion, but was wbdly* 
mt a loss as to their cause or tendency. 

After a time, the tumult began to subude. ' The passages- 
were gradually cleared by the suffbcatibn of the weaker, and the 
piultitude rushed over the bodies of their fdlow citizens into 
the square. The timorous hastened to their homes, and spl^ad 
the alarm to the most.distant quarters of the city. Others more^ 
courageous or inquisitive, lingered on the spot, gazed upoa thS: 
mangled and disfigured bodies, which were strewed around the* 
pedestaly and listened to the complaints of the wounded, and 
the relations of those who had been active in the fray. 

Those whose pasMons had not been previously excited, no* 
aooiier. recognised the visages, of Botheric and some of his re* 
tiaue among the slain, than terrors of a new kind were awaken** 
ed.. The murder pf. one. of die most illustrious men. in . the 
easpire, and one who possessed, beyond aU ethers, the affei;- 
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tkmakof the prince, was aa event pnegoifit with ditaalfiHi& coar 
sequences. That his death: would Ci(llj)o5vp some. signal pun 
nishment, in which themselves, though ]oi»ocent,!nughtibeiii« 
v(dv^d, was justly to 1>e dreaded, i That the pesentmeat of the 
soldieiy would stimulate them to some auddt;n outca^e w^nO' 
less probable. Therel was imminent fer'Alin being fouud near, 
the spot.' The spectators gradual withdre^w, andsofitude and 
s^ence succeeded. The uproar wa9 bushed^ the circus was de- 
s^fetted, and a panic stillness seemed to. hover ovet* the <;ity. 

As soon as obstructions wer& removed in my character as 
prefect of the city, and attended by civil officers, I ascended a 
tribunal in an hall near the circus. Son^e of my attendants 
were immediately dispatched to .examine the scene of the con- . 
fiict, to arrest all who should be found h^r it, and collect aU 
the information that offered. ^ 

' .Those charged with this commission speedily returned, lead- 
ing twa men^ whose wounds did not disable them from waj[kiB|^ 
when supported by others. These persqoia were questioned as 
to. their knowledge of this disaster. Otoe of them xiehkted, tbai 
when the officers were encompc^ssed by the moby it was^ his ill 
fortune to be placed near them. He was a stranger to tb^ 
cause of the tuixiult, and endeavoured, with his utmost strength^ 
to extricate himself from his perilous situation. The populace 
were loud in their clamours^ the officers seined resolute inlhek^ 
own defence, and he dreaded that the scene would terminate 
iti bloodshed. His temper was pacific and timid, and he de* 
sired nothing more than to remove to a safe distance. 

While making efforts for this pui^ose, the officers assailed 
l^e crowd) and he wais the first to fall by their swords. His 
senses deserted him, and he did not revive tiU the mob was 
entirely dispersed. His companion told a t^e nearly similar^ 
and the attendants informed; the magistrate that BoUieric and 
his tribunes had perished, their sioattered remains being found 
upon the spot. - . . * 

^ I was startled and confounded by this iacidentt To • wiii^ 
excesses the soldiers might be suddenly transported when freed 
llrom tiie restraints of discipline, it was' eady^ to foresee.^ No 
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tnft^ ttpe^tH-m^gesttd ii^elf/than')K> Gammon i3ie i&amcipyi 
body, and request their counsel in this urgent 'diingen 
v^e ^feiftbers ofihe tfenafe werefpt^eparinjg' to go to the cir- 
kiii. l%ii$ 1^ commdiily doxre with equipage and poiapoiB 
bnAn. I^e hoiir df afstcmblitig was arrived, and they were 
pT^tttig'm 6et 6ut, wheii rumours cf sedition tod massacit 
it^*aiiiled theWi.: Messengefrs were bydOittfe dispatched to 08- 
ttiM liiare di^tinet iftfofmaitton, sotne'of whomTetumed with ti^ 
tidings gleaned frswi rhe ftigitives 'Whom th^Jr ^encountered ki 
t*ie way. Others^ mdre ihtfepid, vciit6red,to appi»bach the dis- 
cus, and examine objects with their own eyea.; They brought 
iiackthcf tiditigs that Botheiic^md hisoffi(5erSi were slain by the 
yeople. * 

- The -most coutagebas wtref deeply apprehensive of the cOnf- 
V^uenoed which w^cild grow out of his utitimely deaih. They 
W<ft« alfcrftaftely pefplexed with WOAder respeaing thfe cause dt 
*iid%ifefnnlo^al)le'a ckta^roplhe, ahd with dread of the vengeaiice 
^^rWch it would excke in the bosom, not only of the sbldiers^ 
but of the prince. They were recalled from their' mournful 
l^fev^le*, "by teud sighfails lit their gate, and the chtrsmce of an 
fiej^rd, Who,* in the name of th^ prefect, summoned them to 
^dttdL The suihmons was gladly obeyed. 
' •* 'Sbmfi^ime li)ad now ehpsed. The citizens, immured in their 
houses, darted fearful glances from their balconies and win--v 
^dw«^ ainiibiis to hear tidings. ^ The passing senators weri re* 
i*dgni«cd, and their progress attended with importunate inqui* 
"Wes into the nature of 'the threatened evil, and with supplica- 
iJdns d^at their zeal should bb exerted to preclude it» 

Many, encouraged by the presence of their magistrates, join- 
"tdtte'ciValcade, and the seriate house was quickly surrounded 
1>y an imm^hse^'but trembling multitude. The senate beings 
iitltogth, convened, I laid before them ^all the Intelligence 
^Vfcnih I had been able to procure respecting the late tumult. 
;i fcxpfatiated on the enormity of the deed that had been perp^- 
*CfaSStd irt the ftiurder of Botheric and his officers^ and. eniittte- 
Mcd its probtible effects on the minds of the soldiers, and of 
the prince. I pointed out the necessity of ascertaining the 
genuine circumstances, of the case, of detecting and punishing 
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die criminals, and of appeasing the resentment of die 
teign and the troops.- 

While engaged in consultation, the wrath which we so justljr 
dreaded, was already excited in the soldiers. Ailrighted at the 
fate of their companions, the centinels posted in the circus -fled 
with precipitation to the military quarter. The rumoi|r was at 
first indistinct, and as aiTrays of this kind were not uncommon^ 
the soldiers trusted to the equity of their leader for the vimlica- 
tion of their wrongs* Presently, a messenger arrived, inform- 
ing them that their general, was surrounded and likely to be 
slain by the populace. 

:At this news, many ran together, and intreated dicf.subal^ 
tern officers to lead them to^he rescue of their general. At 
no orders were transmitted frbm their superiors, the cetitu* 
rions hesitated to ' comply. Their reluctance to interpose waa 
increased by the incredibility of the danger. The clamours of 
the soldiers, however, who threatened to march without perftiis^ 
sion, conquered this reluctance, and five hundred men were 
called out. 

The general consternation which they witnessed on their 
march, excited their f^ars. The few persons who remained ip 
the square, vanished at their approach, and they were left t# 
Jeam the fate of their officers, from die view of their lifelciS 
remains. 

The soldiers of Botheric were hb friends, countr^eti» an^ 
family. They had devoted diemselves to his honour, and folr 
lowed his standard, in the service of Theodosius, with invinci* 
ble fidelity. Many of them had bound theniselvea by oaths t» 
die. with him. ,; 

The mangled wd dishonoured corpse of this adored leader 

tow presented itself to their eyes. Every sentiment waa ab* 
orbed, for a time, in astonishment and grief. They inciaired 
^i|>f each other, if the spectacle which they beheld was real ; if 
ftese, indeed, were the members and features of their beloved 
e^ief. They held up his remains to view, bathed his disfigured 
' face with th^jr tears, and bursts at length, into a crjr of lusivear* 
aai lamentation^ 
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MsAy, in i^rsuance of their vow not to survive their leader, 
staU>ed themselves, and died upon the spot. Others exclainip 
ed, that their vows to that effect, should be performed only when 
the foneral honours and the vengeance due to their chief, were 
luUy paid^ They collected his remains, and wrapping them 
in hb mantle, set out on their return to the citadel, in a solemn 
procession. On their way, they sung wild and melancholy dir- 
S^, in the fashion of their country, and mingled widi their miH 
•«tc, fits of passionate weeping. In the streets which they past- 
ed, everyone fled before them, and all around was lonely and 
desolate. 

Intelligence of their approach was quickly received by thdor 
comrades at the citadel, who came out in great numbers, and 
^ined the procession. Indignation and fury appeared to be 
suspended in a superior passion. 

Meanwhile, the subaltern officers were no sooner fully ap- 
prised of the havoc which had taken place, than they assem- 
bled in a kind of counseL They were aware of the necessiljr 
of subordination, and they did not mean that their vengeance 
should be less sure because it was delayed. One of tl^ir num- 
ber, by name Walimer, an hoary veteran, was unanimously 
chosen their leader. 

Walimer concealed, under a savage aspect, all the qualities 
of a judicious commander. His grief for the fate of Botheric 
was tempered by prudence and foresight. As soon as the 
choice was known, he leaped into the midst of the assembly, and 
devoted himself, with solemn imprecations, to the task of 
avenging their late chief. At the same time, he enlarged upon 
the benefits of circumspection and delay. The first measure 
^ be proposed was to dispatch a messenger to Theodosius, with 
sm account of this transaction. He questioned not that the 
. i»iliperor would authorise a signal retribution to be inflicted on 
die guilty city, and that they would be appointed the minis* 
te^ of his justice. It was easy to convince his hearers of the 
advantage of ^proceeding in the business of revenge with the 
aanctjio|i.or connivance of the government. If the emperor 
should refuse justice, it would then be time enough^ to extort it» 
The arms and fortifications were still in their possessi<m, and 



Siim U wdtildbe wise td gtxdrd 'ivftli thd dtmbst vi^ahce.^ ^ In 
#08 coHnM the neV itrfbun^ i^tf% cteotllrr^; ikkd ii^^fiMk 
9ISM6nstriiAcki9 cohviif6e^ '^ sdldiera c!f thfe pWpiftty M't&fe 
:tfl6ice thtt had be^i^ ttikftde^atid'dife prbieed&gs adopted/ TKk4b 
tidrseHiHeiEi^'chatged wkli^edetlv'ery of a tnessage to the.einpe- 
R>r, WefC' immediately dis^tclied to MetRokmunu 
- To communicate ififbit&ation of these events tb the ihcenardti^ 
-fOll^rdeate his angeis and convince him of the innocence of tfie 
-fttagistrates and the ^eater part of the people, w(»ie Ui^nv^ 
iiOggested to ^e senate bjr one of its members. The Vkddin 
of this counsel was obvious. I was authorised, as pf'efclc^, fo 
liraw^ a statement of the trath^ from such itifdrmation as I 
'had already received, or shdutd speedily obtain* This "was to 
Ibe done w|th all possible expedition, in order to prevent the 
propagation of rumours. 

•<\ Meanwhile, a deputati^ Was appomted t6 visit thel citadel, 
•to declare to the soldiers the sincere regret of the senate for 
'^iie tmbappy event that had befallen, to exhort ih^m to mode- 
-fation and peace, and asciure them that the most strenuous ^- 
eittonsi^hould be made to d^ect the authors of ^ tumuft,'on 
^bom the most signal punishment should be itifiidled^ 

The deputies were astonished to observe the order whfch 

i^gned in tire iftoldicirs' quarters. No clamoulrs or menaces 

were heard. They were conducted lo the hall, inhere Walimer 

and his offiders were seated, and their ^xhortatidhs and pleas' 

:were listened to with sullen and mournful silence. 

- Walimer, in answer to their message, informed them '6if the 

!«iw»ice which the soldiers had made of a new chief, d6elkred 

bk implicit reliance on the justice of thie emperor, to whdrs€^'£ie- 

otvea he and his troops were de^rmined to conftirin, ahdM- 

.monisbed 'them to tttcute, without delay^ the justice wUlch 

:they promised*. ^ He told them that discipline should be as ^- 

• {gkUy maintained as fennerly, and that things should relhat<]l4n 

' tkdr present state till the t? ill/bf their common sovei-ei^ was 

kbowm Hie senate' waited, In e^ger siisp^tise, the .retifrn t>f 

^eir deputies. The pacific deportment and profe^ions of 

Walimei^ being c^!mimunitated to them, they; retired, with their 

fears considembly allayed, to their houses. 



HemMs Vf^n fys%t^¥l^ to ^ quarti^n to a^qas^iiit <he fmtt: 
{^ mth the r^ault^of ^bis t^on^rtJ^t^ md to ei^liQi^t .^n^t P9k 
Qb3jerv« ^ Q^uj^us aiid pe^ce«^te heh«yipvir; puniiibiiifiiito wi|P% 
<)ieoou9t:^d 9^inst any who shoold b^ detected i|i a^y riotoi«|c 
act, and all persons were enjoined to rep^r |o tbe^ tribupal <sf 
the chief magistrate, aad ^ve what isfartnka^oa' they posse^se^r 
relative to this transaction. 

/The ensumg nig^t waA passed by the prelect inttec^viAg s^d 
Gompanag dq>ositions of i^s^ or pi^te^ded witness* Afacro: 
waa tra^ted to his home. He wa$) 1^ trade^ an^ arUKHirer^ j#4 
lived with his fs^nily, in an o^eure <:omer« His wounds wem 
of no great mbmenti and the officers of justice fCAmd bim^ at 
supper^ Jn his hovel. He was hurried to the tftbuoal, follow^ 
by his wife and immediate kindred, who trembled, for hi« 
safely. . . 

As lie was the author of thi^ .tumult, he could es^pect li^ 
mercy from his audience. Those whose reb^ons or frienda 
had. £alleh were dioeply exasperated at him, whose folly audi 
raabaess had given birth to the evil. Others, who reflected Oft 
future calamities, likely to flow from the same source, puyrsiae4 
him with ibe utmost rancour. 

. In spite of proclamations and menaces, curiosity «id fear 
attracted great numbers to the haU of justice. Their panic sttB^ 
ness was succeeded by commotion and rage* The stqM •£ 
Mao'o were, accompanied by hootings and execralidAs, anl 
they clamoured loudly for his punishment. 

I was senubk 61 the danger that attended Ats imlawful 
meatiBg. I shosi^ed myself to the peqde from a balcMy, aaft 
^i4eavoured to harangue them into moderation and p9$im€gu 
I pointed out the enormous evils which thi^rtiiflHileiit carta 
Goime had already produced, and urged every te{iiGlikiBly to 
iiuluence their fears, to induce them to dispeifse. 

The e^cts of these remonstrances were pardil a^d lemp<»a^ 
vyi0 My prannse^, that tlie culprits should ndl ^ica|ie the mMt 
condign punishment, gratified their sanguinaiy a|ip^te% aiwl 
tihsir muaqpsiors were htt^ed. 

The threats of torment extorted frool M9ftOi % confestHtra of 
I ' his offences. It seemsidiat when he came to the circtts, he waa 
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intoictcated with winct and had mistaken one entrance Ibr i 
dier. In the confusion of his intellects, he neither listened to^ 
nor understood the objections of the centinela, and he penisted 
in claiming a privilege which he regarded as justly his due* 
The consequences have been already related, and aSbrd a me* 
morable proof from what slight causes the most disastrous and 
extensive effects may flow. 

Macro's offence was venial smd slight ; but it was consider* 
ed that, even if he were innocent, his life was a necessary sa* . 
crifice. Neither the soldiers nor the people, whose judgments 
were always fettered by prejudice and passion, would consent 
to dismiss him in safety. Neither would they be satisfied by 
the infliction of a slight or tardy penalty. Macro, besides, was 
a depraved and- worthless individual, whose life or death was^ 
in the eyes of his judges, of the most trivial moment. Influen- 
ced by these considerations, the magistrates^ with some reluc* 
tance, condemned Macro to have his arms and legs cut offy and 
afterwards to be beheaded on the spot where Botheric had 
fallen, and which was dyed with the blood of those who owed 
their untimely fate to his temerity. 

This sentence was heard by the friends of the criminal widt 
groans of despair, and by the rest of the audience, with shouts 
ef applause. The criminal was loaded with chains, and led 
iway to prison. Being aware that the fury of the people might 
betray them into some outrage, I addressed them anew fron& 
the balcony, and admonished them to retirb. 

Some symptoms of compliance appeared in part of the as* 
aembly^ ^ho began to separate. A multitude, however, crowd- 
ed round Macro, as he came forth from the hall, and greeted 
Urn with insults and curses. 

This unhappy man was not destitute of courage ; but he was 
willing to avoid that lingering and dreadful death to which he 
was doomed. He was, besides, penetrated with indignation at 
Ae injustice of his sentence. He, therefore, retorted the car* 
Ses that were heaped upott him, i>6t1lshecause he conceived 
(hem to be unmerited, and because he wislifd to exasperate the 
mob to inflict a speedy death* ^ 
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Those who f<dIowe.d him were the vilest of the vile; base,' 
saoguinary and impetuous, delighting in tumuk, prone to vio- 
Iei\ce, and stimulated by revenge for those who had been stifled 
in th^. press, or slain by the tribunes. Macro had not gone ma^ 
ny fi|ep9 before the officers who guarded him were driven to a 
diataoce. The mob, enraged by his taunts, topk the work of 
justice into their own hands, and Macro received from their 
pikes and clubs that death which he sought. 

The magistrates were quickly informed of this event. They, 
had been accustomed, on similar cases, to vindicate their 
authority by the aid of the soldiers. This expedient was now 
impracticable or hazardous, and they sat in powerless inactivity, 
consoling themselves with the hope that the popular indigna- 
tion would be appeased by this victim. 

Relie\'ed from the dread of military execution, multitudes, 
though the night was somewhat advanced, resorted from the 
senate house, and hall of justice, to the circus. The kindred, 
and friends of the dead hastened to ascertain their true condi- 
tio|n, and to bestow upon them funeral rites. 

The circus and its avenues quickly overflowed with inquisi- 
tive or anxious spectators. Innumerable torches were borne to . 
and fro ; women hung over the bodies of their husbands, fa- 
thers, and sons, and filled the air with outcries and wailings : 
some explored the courts and passages, in search of those who 
w^e missing, while others, lifting corpses in their arms, bent 
homeward their steps, in tumultuous procession, and with far- 
• heard laments. 

Meanwhile, several witnesses informed the magistrates of 
the stone which had been thrown at Botheric, and at length the 
name, and character, and guilt of Eustace were detected. Eu- 
stace was justly regarded as the immediate author of this ca- 
lamity* He was likewise a soldier, and his detection and pu- 
nishment might be expected eminendy to gratify the military* 
It would transfer, in some degree, the guilt of this sedition ; 
from the people to their own order* 

Pffi«:ejrs were quickly dispersed throughout the city, in 
search of the fugitive* Eustace had seen his enemy fajU* 
Momentary exultation was followed by terror, and he made 
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haste to shroud hhnseif from hiquiry and suspicion in an ob* 
scfeM habitation near the pert. 

fie had aectif ed his passage in a barque, which designed to 
set sail, next morning, for Ptolemais, in Syria. He meant to 
go on board at the dawn of day, and hoped, meanwhile^ to be 
uttthought of and unknown* 

it was pect^Harty unfortunate for this wretch, that a mariner 
belonging to this vessel happened to be stationed at his elbow 
when the stone was thrown. The mariner had been present 
when Eustace had contracted for his passage with the master of 
the barque ; hence arose his knowledge of Eustace. He was a 
W£iy*-farer ; had been attracted, by a natursd curiosity, to the 
circus ; had gazed, with wandering eyes and beating heart, up- 
on the tumult ; and, in the fluctations of the mob, had imde- 
signedly been placed by the side of the assassin. 

He had afterwards listened to die voice of the herald, sum- 
moning before the magistrate all who possessed any knowledge 
of the author, and circumstances of the insurrection. His ti« 
midity, the child of inexperience, deterred him from disclosing 
his tnowtedge, tiH he himself becamcy by a concurrence of 
events not necessary to be mentioned, the object of suspicion^ 
and was dragged by public officers to the tribunal of the pre* 
feet, fie then explained his knowledge of Eustace, and, point- 
ed Mm out as the only agent. 

This tde, though insuftcient to rescue the mariner from dan- 
ger, t>tc^ioned diligent search to be made for Eustace. The 
master of the barque was acquainted with the past conditioti 
and preseiit views of the soldier, and his evidence suggested to 
the magistrate the eKpedient of placing officers on board the ves- 
sely who, if the assassin should not be previously detected^ 
miglht sei2e him as he entered the ship^ in pursuance of kb 
contract wWi the captain. 

This expedient was successlid. Etustace ventured from his 
recess In liie dusk >of mornmg^ proceeded umnolested to ^e 
port, and put himself on board die vessel, which was imchorod 
at 'some distance iroiB 'the quays. At the mometit when he be- 
gan to exnk in^his escape, he was ^eized^ pinioned, and con* 
dueled, ^tKovt delay, to 4ie ^piMence of At judge. Tke^ ^e^ 
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timooy of the mariner, ami his oWn confession, eiEtorted by the 
fear of torment, established his guilt. The prefect lost no tim^ 
in mforming Walimer and his tribunes of the measures which 
had been adopted; and offered to deliver Eustace into their 
hands, to be treated in what manner the^ thought propel** The 
offer was readily, though ungraciously, accepted* 

Eustace had been detained in the liall, the magistrate fearing 
that the same outrage would be peipetrated by the people, on 
this criminal, if he were placed within their reach, of which 
Macro had already been the victim* A band of soldiers frqvoi 
the citadel received him at the door of the halU and surround- 
ing him ivith suUen visages and drawn swords, returned, in hos^ 
tile array, to their quarters* The windows and galleries that 
overlooked their march) were filled with silent and astonishe4 
gazers. 

The succeeding day passed in a s^te of general suspense* 
Men had leisure to ruminate upon the coasequeaces that im- 
pended, and to wonder at the change that had so abruptly take^ 
jdace in their condition* Fear and hope struggled in their bo- 
soms. All customaiy occupations and pursuits were lai4 
aside* Neighbours assembled to communicate to each other 
the story of what -themselves had witnessed or endured, to re- 
count their iotminent danger in the press, and their hair-breadth 
escapes, to es^atiate on the movements of th^ soldiery, and pro- 
pagate their terrors of the future* 

Upwards of three hundred citizens perished on tliis occasion. 
The cemetries were opened, and funeral processions were ev^e- 
xy where seen* Though the streets were crowded^ and the 
whole city was in motion, appearances exhibited a powerfid 
contrast to the impetuosities and clamours of the preceding day. 
The paveiKients were beaten by numberless feet; but eveiy 
movement was grave and slow* Discourse wgs busy, but was 
carried on in whispers, and, instead of horrid iiproar, nothing 
but murmurs, indistinct and doubtful, assailed the ear. The 
very children partocdL of the general consternation and awe* 

At noon^^day, a messenger from the citadel demanded admis- 
siontothe prefect, whom he aef[uainted w^ the i^ntentipn of 
iki^flsiJSmm^fU^^^^ .e&6ttixM(i^veiwgt md at the a^poi 
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where they fell, the obsequie^ of Botheric and his officers. 
This intention, however hazardous or inconvenient to the city, 
could not be thwarted or changed. This ceremony was likely 
to exasperate the grief of the soldiers, all of whom would be 
present and partake in it. / Some fatal impulse of indignation, 
some inauspicious rumour or groundlcRs alarm, might unsea- 
sonably start into birth. The night would lend its cloak to pur- 
poses of cruelty, and, bffore a new day, the city might be 
wrapt in flames, and ten thousand victims jnight be oflFered to 
the shade of Botheric. 

In this emergency the senate were once more convened, and 
their counsels required. They deputed one of their members 
^o the citadel, in order to gain from Walimer, a clear explana- 
tion of his purposes. This officer maintained a stately reserve 
and ambiguous silence. His demeanour plunged them deeper 
into uncertainty. Many put the blackest construction on his 
words, and foreboded, that the coming night would be signali- 
sed by indiscriminate massacre and havoc. 

How to avert this evil was a subject of fruitless deliberation! 
One measure was obviously prudent. The people were inform- 
ed of the ceremony that was about to take place, were exhorted 
to stay in their houses, arid assured, that nothing was intended 
by the soldiers, but honour to their chiefs. The danger of 
tumultuous concourse, or panic apprehensions, at such a time, 
was evident. 

The senators, however, were destitute of that confidence 
which they endeavoured to instil into the people. Some, at the 
approach of night, secretly withdrew from the city. The 
guards, posted at the gates, suffered all to pass without question 
or hindrance. Others, more irresolute, or less timorous, re- 
mained ; but they armed their domestics, and closed their 
doors, or made preparation to fly or conceal themselves on the 
first alarm. Spies were directed to hover round the circus, or 
were posted on the turrets of the houses, to watch the first glim- 
mering of torches, or the remotest sound of footsteps. 

The people were sufficiently aware of the danger of crowd- 
ing to a spectacle like this. The Assurance of the magistrates 
suppressed all but nameless and indefinable terrors. Tliey with- 
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4r;ew to their hbmes, when several trumpet9 from the ramparts 
announcedy at the appointed hour, that the military procession 
was begun. 

By various avenues which led to the circus, the army re- 
paired thither^ and forming a circle round the pile, on which 
the remains of the officers were laid, they silently bel^eld them 
consumed. Eustace was stabbed by the hands of Walimer ; 
and many" of the soldiers could not be restrained from pouring 
out their blood at this altar. The flames that ascended from 
this pile were seen to a great distance. It was watched, with 
unspeakable solicitude, by those that remained in the city. 
Those at a distance were left in uncertainty whether it was from 
a funeral pile, or indicated the commencement of a general con* 
flagration. 

• The flame and the light attendant on it gradually disappear* 
ed. * An interval of ominous repose succeeded. The troops 
peaceably returned to their quarters. Those only who dwelt in 
the streets through which their march lay, were conscious of 
their movements. The rest of the city was hushed in profound 
and uninterrupted repose. 

Next day, the tumult of consternation and suspense some* 
what subsided. Still, however, all classes were penetrated 
with dread. The sentence of the prince was yet unknown. 
To what measures his indignation would hurry him, was atopic 
of foreboding. 

In pursuance of the directions of the senate, the prefect had 
dispatched) early in the morning, a messenger to Mediolanum. 
A faithful narrative of this transaction had been drawn up, in 
which the paitial, abrupt, and unpremeditated nature of the tu- 
nn^ult was copiously displayed. The messenger was charged to 
deliver this statement to Acilius, one of the imperial ministers, 
of whbm the prefect was a kinsman, and on whose good offices 
with the prince there was the utmost reason to rely. 

The horsemen whom Walimer had sent upon the same cr- 
I'and, were better mounted, pursued their journey with more 
diligence, and had set out several hours sooner than the herald 
of t^ senate. In fifteen days they arrived at the capital, and 
fastened to communicate their tidings to Rufinus, a minister 
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flightf and others, tnrgedby despair, would msl^jiito rebdiioiif 
and oppose force by force. There was^^ likewise but one me- 
thod in which justice could be fiilly executed* By assemblings 
the whole body of the people in die circus, the task imposed 
on their assassms would be with more facility executed, and 
the theatre of their offences would be made, as justice required, 
the scene of their punishment. 

With these views, the horsemen, a few hours after their ar- 
rival, set out on their return, with secret directions to Walimer, 
under the emperor's own seal, to collect the people in the cir- 
cus, under pretence of an equestrian exhibition, and slay them 
to a man. 

The number of the people did not fall short of thr^ hun- 
dred thousand. Rufinus laid claim to. the praise of clemency, 
in withstanding the fury of his master, whose revenge reluc- 
tantly consented to spare one. The criminals were naturally 
supposed chiefly to consist of males of mature age, and justice 
was thought to be satisfied with the destruction of one third of 
this number. The circus usually contained between twenty 
and thirty thousand spectators. 

These messengers were, likewise, charged with letters to Ju- ' 
lius Malchus, the prefect, in which he was informed, that the 
prince had received the tidings of what had lately happened. 
Much regret was expressed for the fate of Botheric, and the 
magistrate was charged to execute speedy and condign justice 
on the authors of the tumult. To show, however, that Theo- 
dosius confided in the zeal of the civil magistrates, that he dis- 
criminated between the innocent and guilty, and that, notwith- 
standing these outrages, he had not withdrawn his affection 
from this people, he authorised the magistrates to publish his 
forgiveness, and in testimony of his sincerity, to invite them to 
a splendid exhibition of the public games. 

A tedious interval elapsed between the departure and re- 
turn of Walimer's messengers. This interval was big with 
anxiety and suspense. The popular disquiet and impatience- 
increased as the day approached which was to decide their fate. 
Antioch, which three years before had committed a less atro- 
cious offence, an4 which had escaped with the utmost difficul- 
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tbe (ace of the earth. The cholerk lemper of llieodosiai was 
capable of tran^)ortmg4um to the , wildest excessee. These ex- 
cessesy when season xesiuned- its power, were beheid in their 
gemuae de&rmitjr, and were }»t)ductive of exquisUe remorse. 
Rniinus, therefore, was eager to improi^e the opportunity» and 
before the paroxysm of passknx should subside, to extort from 
him a sanguinary edict. 

It was not possible, indeed, fer malice to conQ'ive an higher 
provocation than this* There was little dmger that his passion 
should subside, if it were not assailed by the lenient counsels 
a&d remonstrances of others. This, however, would certainly 
happen as soon ^ the disaster was publicly known, and was, 
therefore, to be prevented hy dispatch. 

Rufiaus assumed tbe specious office of assuaging his master'is 
resentment* He perceived the folly of dembUshing towers, and 
walls, and habitations^ on account of an offence committed by 
those who. resided within them. It was just to punish tbe guil- 
ty people ; but to slay them cm the very stage of their crimes 
was all that equity demanded. 

The punishment could not follow too soon upon the heel of 
the offence, and the soldiers of Botheric were the suttahle mi* 
nisters of vei^eance. There was no danger diat their bands 
would be tied up by scruples or commiseration. The death 
of the people waa, indeed, claimed by the justice of the sol« 
diers as well as of the prmce, smd shoidd that justice be refu* 
sed by the monarch, the troops would not fail, being in posses- 
sion of fortifications and arms, to execute k of their own ac- 
cord. The punishment could not be prevented, and if his sanc- 
tion should be refused, their deed would constitute them rebels 
to his authority, and the fairest city in his empire would thus 
be. tomfrom lus possession. 

These motives were artfully, though needlessly insinaated* 
The empeitor eagerfy affixed his seal and his signature to the 
warrant, which condemned the people of the most illusfirious 
and populous of Roman cities to military execution. 

Rufinus knew, that to the complete execution of this sentenioe, 
it was necessary that the preliminaiy measures should be se-, 
cret. A knowledge of their fate would impel number^ 4a 
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flighty and others, urged by despair, would rusl^into rebellioiif 
and oppose force by force. There was^^Ukewtse but one me- 
diod in which justice could be fully executed* By assemblini^ 
the whole body of the people in the circus, the task inaposed 
on their assassins would be with more facility executed, and 
the theatre of their offences would be made, as justice required^ 
the scene of their punishment. 

With these views, the horsemen, a few hours after their ar- 
rival, set out on their return, with secret directions to Walimer, 
under the emperor's own seal, to collect the people in the cir- 
cus, under pretence of an equestrian exhibition, and slay them 
to a man. 

The number of the people did not fall short of thr^e hun- 
dred thousand. Rufinus laid claim to. the praise of clemency, 
in widistanding the fury of his master, whose revenge reluc- 
tantly consented to spare one. The criminals were naturally 
supposed chiefly to consist of males of mature age, and justice 
was thought to be satisfied with the destruction of one third of 
this number. The circus usually contained between twenty 
and thirty thousand spectators. 

These messengers were, likewise, charged with letters to Ju- 
lius Malchus, the prefect, in which he was informed, that the 
prince had received the tidings of what had lately happened. 
Much regret was expressed for the fate of Botheric, and the 
magistrate was charged to execute speedy and condign justice 
on the authors of the tumult. To show, however, that Theo- 
dosius confided in the zeal of the civil magistrates, that he dis- 
criminated between the innocent and guilty, and that, notwith- 
standing these outrages, he had not withdrawn his affection 
from this people, he authorised the magistrates to publish his 
forgiveness, and in testimony of his sincerity, to invite them t© 
a splendid exhibition of the public games. 

A tedious interval elapsed between the departure and i^- 
tum of Walimer's messengers. This interval was big with 
anxiety and suspense. The popular disquiet and impatience- 
increased as the day approached which was to decide their fate. 
Antioch, which three years before had committed a less atro- 
cious offence, and which had escaped with the utmost difficul- 
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ty, a sentence of extermination, was umversaDy remembereo^ 
and was the parent of rueful prognostics. 

The attention w,hich regular pursuits and sober duties requir- 
ed, was swallowed up by this growing fear. Ears were opeii 
to nothing but rumours and conjectures, and the popular miad 
was alternately agonised with terror, and elated with hope* 
Sleep was harassed with terrific dreams, and, in many, evea 
the appetite for food was suspended by their mournful presa- 
ges. 

If there be any proportion between evils inflicted and suffer- 
ed, the death of Botheric was retributed, a thousand fold, in a 
single day after its occurrence ; but twenty-eight days elapsed, 
and each hour added to the weight of apprehension which op* 
pressed the last. 

The distance by land, and round the head of the HadriatiCf 
from Thessalonica to the imperial residence, was eight hun- 
dred and seventy-five miles. The journey*, therefore, though 
pursued with little intermission, by means of pos.t horses, and 
covered litters, could not be effected in less than fourteen days* 
One day would be consumed in deliberation, and an equal pe- 
riod of fourteen days would elapse, before letters could be re- 
ceived from Mediolanum by the public carriers. 

The messengers, dispatched by Malchus, were butstripped, 
in expedition^ by those of Walimer, and the emperor's letters 
were delivered to the prefect one day sooner than was expected 
by him. He dreaded to unclose the packet, perceiving, that 
the information received by the ministers had gone through the 
hands of the soldiers, by whom the truth would unavoidably be 
perverted. The senate was convened, and the dispatches laid 
before them. 

Intimations of this event reached the people. A senatorial 
meeting, at an uncustomary hour, was prolific of conjecture 
^d alarm. Multitudes hastened to the senate house, and the 
members of that body forced their way, with difficulty, through 
the crowd which besieged the entrances. The tumult and 
clamour became so greats that the prefect was obliged to post- 
pone the opening of the packets, till a senator had exhorted the 
Multitude to order and forbearance, and explained the purport 
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flighty and others, urged by despair, would rusl^lnto rebellion^ 
and oppose force by force. There was<^ likewise but one me« 
diod in which justice could be fully executed. By assemblinjg^ 
the whole body of the people in the circus, the task imposed 
on their assassins would be with more facility executed, and 
the theatre of their offences would be made, as justice required^ 
the scene of their punishment. 

With these views, the horsemen, a few hours after their ar- 
rival, set out on their return, with secret directions to Walimer, 
under the emperor's own seal, to collect the people in the cir- 
cus, under pretence of an equestrian exhibition, and slay them 
to a man. 

The number of the people did not fall short of thr^e hun- 
dred thousand. Rufinus laid claim to. the praise of clemency, 
in widistanding the fury of his master, whose revenge reluc- 
tantly consented to spare one. The criminals were naturally 
supposed chiefly to consist of males of mature age, and justice 
was thought to be satisfied with the destruction of one third of 
this number. The circus usually contained between twenty 
and thirty thousand spectators. 

These messengers were, likewise, charged with letters to Ju- 
lius Malchus, the prefect, in which he was informed, that the 
prince had received the tidings of what had lately happened. 
Much regret was expressed for the fate of Botheric, and the 
magistrate was charged to execute speedy and condign justice 
on the authors of the tumult. To show, however, that Thqo* 
dosius confided in the zeal of the civil magistrates, that he dis- 
criminated between the innocent and guilty, and that, notwith- 
standing these outrages, he had not withdrawn his affection 
from this people, he authorised the magistrates to publish his 
/orgiveness, and in testimony of his sincerity, to invite them t0 
a splendid exhibition of the public games. 

A tedious interval elapsed between the departure and re- 
turn of Walimer's messengers. This interval was big with 
anxiety and suspense. The popular disquiet and impatience- 
increased as the day approached which was to decide their fate. 
Antioch, which three years before had committed a less atro- 
cious offence, and which had escaped with the utmost difficul- 
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ty, a sentence of extermination, was universally remembered^ 
and was the parent of rueful prognostics. 

The attention which regular pursuits and sober duties requir- 
ed, was swallowed up by this growing fear. Ears were opeii 
to nothing but rumours and conjectures, and the popular mind 
was alternately agonised with terror, and elated with hope* 
Sleep was harassed with terrific dreams, and, in many, evea 
the appetite for food was suspended by their mournful presa- 
ges. 

If there be any proportion between evils inflicted and suffer- 
ed, the death of Botheric was retributed, a thousand fold, in a 
dingle day after its occurrence ; but twenty-eight days elapsed, 
and each hour added to the weight of apprehension which op* 
pressed the last. 

The distance by land, and round the head of the Hadriatic, 
from Thessalonica to the imperial residence, was eight hun- 
dred and seventy-five miles. The journey*, therefore, though 
pursued with little intermission, by means of posjt horses, and 
covered litters, could not be effected in less than fourteen days* 
One day would be consumed in deliberation, and an equal pe- 
riod of fourteen days would elapse, before letters could be re- 
ceived from Mediolanum by the public carriers. 

The messengers, dispatched by Malchus, were butstripped. 
In expedition, by those of Walimer, and the emperor's letters 
were delivered to the prefect one day sooner than was expected 
by him. He dreaded to unclose the packet, perceiving, that 
the information received by the ministers had gone through the 
hands of the soldiers, by whom the truth would unavoidably be 
perverted. The senate was convened, and the dispatches laid 
before them. 

Intimations of this event reached the people. A senatorial 
meeting, at an uncustomary hour, was prolific of conjecture 
^d alarm. Multitudes hastened to the senate house, and the 
members of that body forced their way, with difficulty, through 
the crowd which besieged the entrances. The tumult and 
clamour became so greats that the prefect was obliged to post- 
pone the opening of the packets, till a senator had exhorted the 
multitude to order and forbearance, aod ex|ilaiiied the purport 
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of the meeting, promising to return as soon ss the decision of 
the emperor was known, and impart to them the tidings. 

This assurance was followed by a general pause. Every 
murmur was hushed. Every eye was fixed, in anxious gaze, 
upon the door through which the speaker had withdrawn from 
their sight, and at which he was momently expected to re-ap- 
pear* The uproar of a troubled sea was succeeded by porten- 
tous calm, and the silence of death. 

At length the magistrate came forth. The joy, indicated by 
his countenance, did not escape the general observation. 
Their hopes were elated, and exultation spoke forth from eve- 
ry mouth, as soon as the forgiveness and gracious condescen- 
tion of the prince were made known. He was heard, distinctly, 
by few ; but the rapturous exclamations of those conveyed the 
import of the speech to the most distant spectators. 

The joyous tidings were diffused with unspeakable celerity. 
Pleasure was proportioned to the dread that had lately prevail- 
ed. Fire and the sword were ready to involve them in a com- 
mon ruin ; but these evils were averted, and not only their 
pristine security returned, but their darling sports, with new 
embellishments, were to be renewed. The exhibitions of the 
circus were ordered to take place on the next day. 

The streets resounded with mutual congratulations. Laugh- 
ter and song, and dance, and feasting, and magnificent illumina- 
tions, and processions to the churches, to pour forth the praises 
of God and of Theodosius, the father of his people, and th^ 
darling of mankind^ occupied the people during the succeeding 
night. 

The senators^ after the first emotions of their joy had subsi- 
ded, began to look upon this circumstance with eyes of some 
suspicion. The choleric and impetuous temper of Theodosius 
was well known. A much more trivial offence, in the inhabit 
tants of Antioch, had excited his wrath, and prompted him to 
decree the destruction of the guilty city. 

The crime of Thessalonica had been reported by the so^- 
diers. No dej^'ecation had been used. The cause of the tur 
mult and the punishment of its authors, were unknown at the 
time when Waliqier dismissed his messengers* TimiP for ih^ 
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interposition of beneficent counsellors, or for rage to be displa« 
ced by equanimity, had not been allowed. 

It was» indeed, remembered that Antioch had fewer claims up* 
on the affection of Theodosius, that the dictates of his hasty in« 
dignation, with regard to that city, had been to himself a topic 
^ of humiliation and regret, and that he might now be guarded 
against the impulse of choler. It was likewise known that the 
genuine intentions of the monarch had not, at any time, been 
concealed from the Antiochia^s ; and no motives could be 
imagined by which the prince might be induced to conceal hit 
anger, or counterfeit forgiveness. 

These opposite considerations were anxiously revolved by 
the prefect Malchus. He was unable to divest his mind whoU 
ly of inquietude and doubt. The acquiescence of the soldiers, 
in a sentence. like this, was incredible. Macro and Eustace 
had not dipped their hands in the blood of Botheric and his re«« 
tinue. Search was made for those who had been active in the 
bloody fray ; but the evidence obtained was doubtful and con*, 
tradictory,' and the populace began to view their deportment at 
justified by necessity and self-defence. The oflBcers were 
known by all to be, with regard to the crowd surrounding them, 
the first assailants* 

The secret, if any secret cjusted, was reposited with Wali^ 
mer. A careful observation of his conduct might detect the 
truth. For this purpose an interview was necessary. To in- 
vite him and his tribunes to a banquet was an obvious expe- 
dient to detect the truth, if his purposes were hostile, or to 
confirm his intentions, if they were amicable and pacific. 
. The senators and officers were therefore invited to a feast. 
Malchus selected the most sagacious of his servants, and direct- 
ed them to treat the military followers in a cordial and boun- 
teous manner, and to watch their looks and discourse. Some 
unguarded expression, it was thought, would escape them in 
the midst of their carousals, betraying their desigiliB. 

This scheme was partly frustrated by the precaution of Wa- 
limer, who at once testiified his confidence in IViaichus, attd pre- 
c)iii(fed the hazard of impetuosity or babbling in his soldiers, hy 
<i6l&iag t6 the p^ace o^ the prefect unatiendeii except l>y HiM 
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tribunes. The txrcmsals were prolonged tlU midnl^t, nnd eve* 
jy proof of a sincere reconciliation was given by the guests. 

The next day was ushered in as a solemn and joyous festivaL 
It happened that this day was sacred to Demetrius, the saint or 
tutelary genius of the city, and to whose divine influence the 
people fondly ascribed the clemency of Thepdosius. 

It was usual for centinels to be posted at the avenues of the 
hippodrome. This was a customary duty, and, to admit it on 
this occasion, would have bred suspicion. No alarm, therefore, 
Wtis excited by the march, at noon-day, of a detachment from 
the citadel for this purpose. 

On the preceding night, Malchus had imparted his doubts 
and apprehensions to some of the senators* A secret consuls 
tation had been held. No measures sufficiently conducive to 
their safety cojild be adcrpted* Whatever evil was meditated 
by the soldiers,^ it was impossible to avert or elude it. The 
towers and gates were in their hands. Circumspection or dis- 
guise would avail nothing. If the danger had assumed any 
|tnov/n form^ suitable precautions cpuld scarcely be discovered ; 
but now, when all wa^ uncertain and inscrutable, a frank an4 
fearless deportment was most proper. 

The presence of the senate and magistrates was necessary at 
the public shows. My mind was actuated by inexplicable 
fears, and I would willingly have forborne to attend ; but re- 
jection convinced me that my life was equally in the power of 
the soldiers, in the recesses of my ps^ace, and in the courts of 
i^e citadel. 

Noon arrived, thousands hurried to the hippodrome ; the 
eoncourse was uncommonly large, as numbers from the neigh- 
bouring villages and districts flocked to the spectacle; all 
benches were quickly filled and galleries crowded ; I proceed^* 
fd thither fit t)ie head of the senatorial order, and was received 
^itl) low obeisance by the guards^ and with loud acclamations 
|>y the people. The games only waited the arrival of the gene-^ 
f ^ and tribunes tp begin. 

. His approach was quickly announced by tjie sound of militar 
fy piu^ic. i^t that moment a civil officer, whose face was pale 
^itl) fifiright^ (hrust himself amidst the crowd, and whispered 



somctihhig'in the ear of a senator who sat near me. The aena** . 
tor was observed to start ; and inquiry being made into the 
cause of his alarm, he replied, that Walimer was followed, not 
l^ the usual retinue, but by a formidable brigade, who sur* 
rounded the circus and seemed to meditate violence. 

Walimer and his officers now entered and placed themselves 
on an elevated platform assigned for his use, and which was as- 
cended by a narrow staircase. His entrance was greeted by 
grateful acclamations, and he was observed to bow his head in 
token of his satisfaction. In a moment after, the trumpet, 
whose note was a signal for the chariots to start from their goal, 
was sounded. 

Before the signal was obeyed, a dart, thrown by an unknown 
hand, and with inconceivable force, struck the breast of a cha« 
rioteer, who fell headlong from his seat* His horses were 
alarmed, and swerving from their true direction, threw all into 
disorder. This event was noticed by the people with amaze- 
ment. 

Their attention was speedily recalled from this object by 
troops of soldiera riisfaing through the various passages, aiid 
brandishing their swords. No time was allowed to question 
dieir purpose or elude it. They fell upon those who were 
nearest and hewed them to pieces. 

Every avenue poured forth a destroymg band. Few, there- 
fore, were allowed to be mere spectators of the danger. Every 
one witnessed the butchery of his neighbour, and shrunk from 
the swords, which, in a few moments, would be steeped in his 
own blood. 

The multitude rose, with one consent, from their seats. The 
e^jttent of the evil that threatened them was fully apprehended 
hy none. They were far from imagining that tlys havoc was 
directed or sanctioned by the prince. They did not conceive 
diat the soldiers had acted by the orders of Walimer ; but that 
a conspiracy was formed against them by the militaxy order 
was apparent. 

Those who were near the station of Walimer, stretched 
tlieir handa tpwsurda him in supplication^ and uttered the most 
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vinced them that he was an accomplice in their fate. 

Some vainly flattered themselves that the sword would be 
weary of its task before it reached them. They sheltered 
themselves behind their neighbours, and in their eagerness to 
put themselves in ihe midst of tht crolvd, were bereaved of 
breath, or trampled under foot. 

Those whose situation exposed them to the first assault, 
struggled to gain the passages. Such as escaped the edge of 
the sabre and passed into the square, wer6 transfixed by darts. 
The soldiers were drawn up in firm array, and extending 
themselves on all sides, rendered escape impossible. 

To expatiate on the scene that followed, and which did not 
terminate till midnight ; to count up the victims, to describe 
the various circumstances of their death, is a task to which I 
am unequal* Language sinks under the enormity and compli- 
cation of these ilis. I was a witness and partaker ; the images 
exist in my imagination as vividly as when they were presented 
to my senses ; iny blood is still chilled, my dreams are still 
agonised by dire remembrance ; but my eloquence is too feie- 
ble to impart to others the conceptions of my own rafind. 

The woes of my country are not past. Uundi-edi Who 
Escaped the bounds of this devoted cilyt are, like me, in the 
full fruition of melancholy or despair. The images of wife 
and offspring, of friends and neighbours, mangled by the sword, 
or perishing by HAgering tortnents, pursue them to their re- 
treats, and deny them a momentary reaipite.' Some havie losrt 
their terror only by the extinction of their reason ; andi thd 
phantoms of the past have disappeared in the confusion of in- 
sanity* Others, whose heroic or fortunate efforts set them bcf- 
ybnd the reach of thcf soldiers, ^ere no sobifer at liberty to re- 
view tlie past, and contemplate thdf condition, than they itt- 
^cte^ on themselves thai death i^hich had been; witllil so IttucH 
Smciiitf avoided, when menaced By others. Their niiseiy warf 
too abrupt, and too enormous, to be forgotten or endui^ed. 

f envy tHe fot of such, but it wiB q'uicKly be niy lot. TTie 
ptiod of fofgeffiilnes§, or St tfaif^iiil feit^ttiic^ hi iii^o9JB^' 
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sceney is hastenbg to console me. Meanwhile, my task shaft 
be, to deliver to you^ and to posterity, a faithful narrative. 
The horrors of this scene are only portions of the evil that has 
overspread the Roman world, which has been inflicted by the 
cavalry of Scythia, and which will end only in the destruction 
of the empire, and the return of the human species to their 
original barbarity* 
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CARWIN, THE BILOQUIST. 



I WAS the second son of a farmer, whose place of residence 
was a western district of Pennsylvania* My eldest brother 
seemed fitted by nature for the employment to which he was 
destined. His wishes neVer led him astray from the hay-stack 
and the furrow. His ideas never ranged beyond the sphere of 
his vision, or suggested the possibility that to-morrow could 
differ from to-day. He could read and write, because he had 
no alternative between learning the lesson prescribed to him, 
and punishment. He was diligent, as long as fear urged him 
forward, but his exertion ceased with the cessation of this mo- 
tive. The limits of his acquirements consisted in signing his 
name, and spelling out a chapter in the bible. 

My character was the reverse of his. My thirst of know- 
ledge was augmented in proportion as it was supplied with 
gratification. The more I heard or read, the more restless and 
unconquerable my curiosity became. My senses were perpet* 
ually alive to novelty, my fancy teemed with visions of the fu- 
ture, and my attention fastened upon every thing mysterious or 
unknown. 

My father intended that my knowledge should keep pace 
with ^ that of my brother, but conceived that ail beyond the 
mere capacity to write and read was useless or pernicious. 
He tpok as much pains to keep me within these limits, as to 
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make the acquisitions of my brother come up to diem, but his 
eSot^ were not equidly suGcesefnl in both cases. The most 
^gilant «ind jealous scrutiny was exerted in vain ; reproaches 
and blows, painful privations and ignominious penances had no 
p^wer to slacken my zeal, and abate my perseverance. He 
might enjoin upon tne the most laborious tasks, set the envy 
df my brother to watch me during the performance, make thei 
most diligent^ search after my books, and destroy them without 
diercy, when they were found ; but he could not out-root my 
darling propensity. I exerted all my powers to elude his 
watchfulness. Censures and stripes were sufficiently unpleas- 
ing to make me strive to avoid them. To affect this desirable 
end, I was incessantly employed in the invention of stratagems 
and the execution of expedients. 

My passion was surely not deserving of Uame, and I have 

frequently lamented the hardships to which it subjected me ; 

y«t, perhaps, the claims which were made upon my ingenuity 

. and fortitude, were not without beneficial effects upon my cha* 

racter. 

This contention lasted from the sixth to the fourteenth year 
of my age. My father's opposition to my schemes was incited 
by a sincere ^ough unenlightened desire for my happiness.' 
That all his efforts were secretly eluded or obstinately repel* 
led, was a source of the bitterest regret. He has often lament- 
ed, with tears, what he sailed my incorrigible depravity, and en- 
couraged himself to perseverance by the notion of the ruin that 
would inevitably overtake me if I were allowed to persist in my 
present career. Perhaps, the sufferings which arose to him 
from the disappointment were equal to those which he inflicted 
•n me. 

' In my fourteenth year, events happened which ascertained 
my future destiny. One evening I had been sent to bring cows- 
from a meadow, some miles distant from my father's mansion. 
My time was limited, and I was menaced with severe chastise*' 
ment, if, according to my custom, I should stay beyond the pe- 
riod assigned. 

For some time these menaces rung in my ears, and I went 
fin.my way with speed. I arrived at the meadow, but the sattiie 
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had broken the fence and escaped. It was my dniy to cany 
home the earliest tidings of this accident, but the first siigges* 
tion was to examine the cause and manner of this escape. The 
fittld was bounded bv cedar railing. Five of these rails w^re 
laid horizontally from post to post* The upper one had been 
broken in the middle, but the rest had merely been (ibawn out 
of the holes on one side, and rested with their ends on the 
ground. The means which had been used fcur this endf the 
reason why one only was broken, and that one the uppermost ; 
how a pair of horns could be so managed as to effect that which 
the hands of man would have found difficult, supplied a theme 
of meditation. 

Some accident recalled me from this reverie, and reminded 
me how much time had thus been consumed. J was terrified 
at th^ consequences of my delay, and sought with eagerness 
how they might be obviated. I asked myself if there were not 
a way back shorter than that by which I had come. The 
beaten road was rendered circuitous by a precipice thatjproject* 
ed into a neighbouring stream, and closed up a passage by 
which the length of the way would have been diminished one 
half: at the foot of the cliff the water was of considerable 
depth, and agitated by an eddy. I could not estimate the 
danger which I should incur by plunging into it, but I was re- 
solved to make the attempt. I have reason to think, that this 
experiment, if it had been triedf would have proved fatal, and 
my father, while he lamented my untimely fate, would have 
been wholly unconscious that his own unreasonable demands 
had occasioned it. 

I turned my steps towards the spot. To reach the edge of 
the stream was by no means an easy undertaking, so many abrupt 
points and gloomy hollows were interposed. I Had frequendy 
skirted and penetrated this tract, but had never been so cpm- 
pletely entangled in the maze as now : hence I had remained 
unacquainted with a narrow pass« which, at the distance' of an 
hundred yards from the river, would conduct me, though not 
without danger and toil, to the opposite side of the ridge. 

This glen was now discovered, and this discovery imluced 
me to change my plan. If a passage could be here effected, it 
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«0tM be shofter intd safer than that which led trough the 
vtream, and its practicabiHtjr was to be known only by experi- 
ment. The path was narrow, steep, and overshadowed by 
rocks. The sun was nearly set, and the shadow of the cliff 
above obscured the passage almost as much as midnight would 
have done : I was aceustomed to despise danger when it pre- 
sented itself in a sensible formt but, by a defect common in 
every one's education, goblins and spectres Were to me the ob- 
jeets of the most vi<rient apprehensions. These were unavoidably 
connected with solitude and darkness, and were present to my 
fears when I entered this gloomy (recess. 

These terrors are dways lessened by calling the attention 
away to some indifferent object. I now made use of this ex- 
pedient, and began to amuse myself by hallowing as loud as 
i»^ns of unusual compass and vigour would enable me. I 
nttered the words which chanced to occur to me, and repeated 
in the shrill tones of a Mohock savage, " cow ! cow ! come 
home ! home !"— ITiesc notes were of course reverberated from 
the rocks which on either side towered aloft, but the echo was 
confused and indistmct. 

I continued, ibr some time, thus to beguile the way, till I 
reached a space more than commonly abrupt, and which re- 
quired all my attention. My rude ditty was iluspended till I 
had -surmounted this impediment. In a few minutes I was at 
leisure tp renew it. After finishing the strain, I paused. In 
a few seconds a voice as I then imagined* uttered the same 
cry from the point of a rock some hundred feet behind me ; the 
same words, with equal distinctness and deliberation, and in 
the same tone, appeared to be spoken. I was startled by this 
incident, and cast a fearful glance behind, to discover by 
whom it was uttered. The spot where I stood was buried in 
dusk, but the eminences were still invested with a luminous 
and vivid twilight. The speaker, however, was concealed 
from my view. 

I had scarcely begun to wonder at this occurrence, when a 
new occasion for wonder, was afibrded me. A few seconds, 
in like manner, elapsed, when my ditty was again rehearsed, 
with a no less perfect imitation, in a different quarter. To 
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this iiuarter I eag^ly turned my eycB, byt 90, Me |nui .vi#jye : 
The station^ Indeed, which this new speaker seemed to occu- 
py, was inaccessible to man or befist* 

If I were surprised at this second rej^tition of! my words, 
judge how much niy surprise mvist have been ai^gmented^ when 
.the same calls were a third time repeated^ and coming st|U ia fi 
sew direction. Five times wa$ th^s ditty succes^iydy iresoandedy 
.^ iptervals nearly equal,. always fr^m a new i^aiuter, and with 
little abatement of its original distinctness and force* 

A little reflection was sufficient to shew, thit this was a» 
more than an echo of an extraordinary kind* . JVIy. terror^ were 
<lU)ck|y supplanted by delight* The ^notiyes to dispatjch.were 
.forgotten, and I amused myself for an hour, with tsdking to 
.these cliffs; I fdaced myself in new positions j and. eshau&ted 
my lungs and my invention in new clamours* 
, . The pleasures of this new di$(CQvery were an amplf^ c^Hnpen- 
sation for the ill treatment which I expected on ^xy return* 
.By some caprice in my father L escaped merely, ^itb.^fi few .re- 
proaches* I seized the first opportunity of again visiting this re- 
cess, and repeating my amusement; time^ and in(;.essant repe- 
tition, could scarcely lessen its charms or exhaust the variety 
produced by new tones and new positions* 
^ The hours in which I was most free from internf^tion and 
^restraiqt were those of moo.nligbt« My bipther .^d I occu- 
.pied a small 700m aboye the kitchen, disconnected, in some de- 
^g^ee, with, the rest of the house* It was the rural custom to 
^retire early to bed and to anticips^ the rising of the sun* 
.Whei^ the nioonlight ^as strong enqugh to permit me .to read, 
it was my custom to escape from bed, and hie with my book 
to some neighbouring eminencey where I would remain stretch- 
.ed.on the mossy rock, till the sinking or beclouded moon, fiar- 
^bade me to continue my employm^t. I was indebted fpr 
books to a friendly person in the neighbourhood, whose Gom- 
pliance with my solicitations was prompted partly by benevo* 
Jepce and partly by enmity to my |»t^r, who|n he could not 
,more . f gregiot^sly. offend than by gratifying my perverse juid 
pernicious curiosity. 
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In leaEvitfg toiy dianiber I ikras oWged to use the utmost 
€autio& to avoid rousing my brother, whose temper. disposed 
hifii ta thwart me in the least of my gratifications. My pur- 
pose, was surely laud'abie, and yet on leaving the house and re- 
tumiiig to it, I ,was oUiged to use the vigilance and circum- 
spection of a thiet 

One nig^t I left my bed with this view. ' I posted first to 
my vocal glen, and thence scrambling up a neighbouring steep 
wbk h overlooked a wide extent of this romanuc country, gave 
myself up to contemjdationj and the perusal of Milton's Co* 

My reflections were namndly suggested by the singolarity 
of this echot To hear my own voice speak at a distance 
woittld have been formerly regar4ed as prodigious. To hear 
too,, that Voice, not uttered by another, by whom it might easi-» 
ly b0 mimicked, but. by myself! I cannot now recoUect the 
transition which led me to the notion of sounds, similar to 
these^ but produced by other means than reverberation. - Could 
I not so dispose my organs as to mal^e my voice appear at a 
distance ? 

From speeulation I proceeded to experiment. The idea of 
a distant voice, like my own; was intimately present to my fiem- 
cjr. I Exerted myself with a most ardent desire, and with 
something like a persuasion that I should succeed. I started 
with surprise, lor it seemed 39 if success had crowned my at- 
tempts. I repeated the effort, but failed. A certain poution 
of the. organs took place on the first attempt, altogether new, 
unexampled, and as it were by accident, for I could not attain 
it on the second experiment. ' 

You will not wonder that I exerted myself with indefatiga- 
ble zeal to regain what had once, though for so short a space, 
been in my power. Your own ears have witnessed the suc- 
cess of these efforts. By perpetual exertion I gained it a se- 
cond time, and now was a duijgent observer of the circumstan- 
ces attending it. Gradually I subjected these finer and more 
subtk motions to the command of my wilL What was at first 
difficult, by exercise and habit, was r'tndered easy. I learned 
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to accommodate my voice to aU Ate varieties of dietaiice md 
direction* 

It cannot be denied^ that this faculty. is .wonderful and rare, 
but when we consider the possible modifications of muscular 
motion, how few of these are usually exerted, hbw imperfectly 
they are subjected to the will, and yet that ihe will is capable 
of being rendered unlimited and absdlute, will not our wonder 
cease I 

We have seen. men who could hide their tongues so perfect- 
ly, that even an anatomist, after the most accurate inspeetioii 
that a living subject could admit, has affirmed the organ to be 
wanting, but this was effected by ^e exertion of muscles un- 
known and incredible to the greater part df mankind* 

The concurrence of teeth, palate and tongue, in the forma- 
tion of speech should seem to be indispensable, and y«^ men 
have spoken distinctly though wanting a tongue, and to whom, 
therefore, teeth and palate were superfluous* The tribe of nao- 
tions requisite to this end, are wholly latent and UQkinown> to 
those who possess thsit organ* 

I mean not to be more explicit* I have no reason to sup- 
pose a peculiar conformation or activity in my own organs, or 
that the power which I possess may not, . with suitable direc* 
tions and by steady efforts, be obtained by others, but I will do 
nothing to facilitate the acquisition* It is by. far too liable to 
perversion for a good man to desire to possess it, or to teach it 
to another* . • 

There remained but one thing to render this instrument as 
powerful in my hands as it was capable of being* From my 
childhood, I was remarkably skilful at imitation* There were 
few voices whether of men or birds or beasts which I could not 
imitate with success. To add my ancient, to my newly- ac- 
quired skill, to talk from a distance, and at the same time, id 
the accents of another^ was the object of my endeavours, and . 
this object, after a certain number of trials, I finally obtained* 

In my present situation every thing that denoted intellectual 
exertion was a crime, and exposed me to invectives if not to 
stripes* This circumstance induced me to be silent to all 
others on the subject of my discovery. But, added to this. 
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was a confused belief, that it might be made, in some way in- 
strumental to my relief from the hardships and restraints of my 
present condition. For some time I was not aware of the 
mode in which it might be rendered subservient to this, 
end* 

My father's sister was an ancient lady, resident in Philadel- 
phia, the relict of a merchant, whose decease left her the enjoy- 
ment of a frugal competence. She was without children, and 
had often expressed her desire that her nephew Frank, whom 
she always considered as a sprightly and promising lad, should 
be put under her care. She offered to be at the expense of 
my education, and to bequeath to me at her dea^h her slender 
patrimony* 

This arrangement was obstinately rejected by my father, be- 
cause it was merely fostering and giving scope to propensities, 
which he considered as hurtful, and because his avarice desired 
that this inheritance should fall to no one but himself. To me^ it 
was a scheme of ravishing felicity, and to be debarred from it 
was a source of anguish known to few. I had too much expe- 
rience of my father's pertinaciousness ever to hope for a change 
in his views ; yet the bliss of living with my aunt, in a new and 
busy scene, and in the unbounded indulgence of my literary 
passion, continually occupied ihy thoughts : for a long time 
these thoughts were productive only of despondency and 
tears. 

Time only enhanced the desirableness of this scheme ; my 
new faculty would naturally connect itself with these wishes, 
and the question could not fail to occur whether it mi^ht not 
aid me in the execution of my favourite plan. 

A thousand superstitious tales were current in the family. 
Appairhions had be^n seen, and voices had been heard on a 
multitude of occasions. My father was a confident believer in 
supernatural tokens. The voice of his wife, who had been ma- 
ny years dead, had been twice heard at midnight whispering at 
his pillow. I frequently asked myself whether a scheme fa- 
vourable to my views might not be built upon these founda- 
tions. Suppose (thought I) my mother should be made to en- 
join upon him compliance with my wishes ? 
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This idea bred in me-a temporary consternation. To imi- 
tate the voice of the dead, to counterfeit a commission fromi 
heaven, bore the aspect of presumption and impiety. It 
seemed an offence which could not fail to draw after it the ven- 
geance of the deity. My wishes for a time yielded to my 
fears, but this scheme, in proportion as I meditated on it, be- 
came more plausible ; no other occurred to me so easy and so 
efficacious. I endeavoured to persuade myself that the end 
proposed) was» in the highest degree praiseworthy, and that die 
excellence of my purpose would justify the means employed t» 
attain it. 

My resolutions were, for a time, attended with fluctuations 
and misgivings. These gradually disappeared^ and my purpose 
became firm ; I was next to devise the means of effecting my 
views, this did not demand any tedious deliberation; . It was 
easy to gain access to my fathe/s chamber without notice or 
detection, cautious footsteps and the suppression of breath 
would place me^ unsuspected and unthought of, by his bed 
side. The words I should use, and the mode of utterance 
were not easily settled, * but having at length selected these, I 
made myself by much previous repetition, perfectly familial 
with the use of them. 

I selected a blustering and inclement night, in which the 
darkness was augmented by a veil of the blackest clouds. The 
building we inhabited was sl^ht in its structure, and full of 
crevices through which the gale found easy way, and Whistled 
in a thousand cadencies. On this night the elemental music 
was remarkably sonorous, and was mingled not unfrequently 
with thunder heard remote. 

I could not divest myself of secret dread. My heart faul- 
tered with a consciousness of wrong. Heaven seemed to be 
present and to disapprove my work ; I listened to the thunder 
and the winds, as to the stern voice of this disapprobation. Big 
drops stood on my forehead, and my tremors almost incapacita- 
ted me from proceeding. 

These impediments however I surmounted ; I crept np 
stairs at midnight, and entered my father's chamber. The 
darkness was intense, and I sought with outstretched hands for 
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his bed* The darkness, added to the trepidation of ray thoughts, 
disabled me from making a right estimate of distances : I was 
CQnscious of this, and when I advanced within the room, 
paused. 

I endeavoured to compare the progress I had made with my 
knowledge of the room* and governed hy the result of this com* 
parison, proceeded cautiously and with my hands still out- 
stretched in search of the foot of the bed. At this moment 
lightning flashed into the room ; the brightness of the gleam 
i¥as dazzling, yet it afforded me an exact knowledge of my 
situation. I had mist iken my way, and discovered that my 
knees nearly touched the bedstead, and that my hands- at the 
next step, would have touched my father's cheek. His closed 
eyes and every line in his countenance, were painted, as it were, 
for an instant on my sight. 

The flash was accompanied with a burst of thunder, whose 
vehemence was stunning. I always entertained a dread of 
thunder, and now recoiled, overborne with terror. Never had 
I witnessed so luminous a gleam and so tremendous a shock, 
yet my father's slumber appeared not to be disturbed by 
iU 

I stood irresolute and trembling ; to prosecute my purpose 
in this state of mind was impossible. I resolved for the pre* 
sent to relinquish it, and turned with a view of exploring my 
way out of the chamber. Just then a light seen through the 
window, caught my eye. It was at first weak but speedily in-' 
creased; no second thought was necessary to inform me that 
the bam, situated at a small distance from the house, and new- 
ly stored with hay- was in flames, in consequence of being struck 
by the lightning. 

My terror at this spectacle made me careless of all conse* 
quences relative to myselL I rushed to the bed and throw- 
' ing myself on my father, awakened him by loud cries. The 
family were speedily roused, and were compelled to remain 
impotent spectators of the devastation. Fortunately the wind 
blew in a contrary direction, so that our habitation' waiT Adt in- 
jured. * 

V©!.. IX. 27 * 
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The isiipression thut yms made upon me by the incidente of 
that night is indelible. The wind gradually rose into an hurri- 
cane ; the largest branches were torn from the trees, and whiri- 
ed aloft into the air ; others were uprooted and laid prostrate 
on the ground. The bam was a spacious edifice, consisting 
wholly of wood, and filled with a plenteous harvest. Thus 
supplied with fuel, and fanned by the wind, the fire raged with 
incredible fury ; meanwhile, clouds rolled above, whose black- 
ness was rendered more conspicuous by reflection from the 
flames ; the vast volumes of smoke were dissipated in a mo- 
mentby the storm, while glowing fragments and cinders were 
borne to an immense height* and tossed every where in wild 
confusion. Ever and anon the sable canopy th^t hung around 
UB was streaked with lightning, and the peals, by which it was 
accompanied, were deafening, and with scarcely any intermis- 
sion. 

It was, doubtless, absurd to imagine any connexion between 
this portentous scene and the purpose that I had meditated, yet 
a belief of this connexion, though wavering and obscure* lurk- 
ed in my mind ; something more than a coincidence merely 
casual, appeared to have subsisted between my situation, at my 
father's bed side, and the flash that darted through the window, 
and diverted me from my design. It palsied my courage, and 
strengthened my conviction, that my scheme was criminal. 

After some time had elapsed, and tranquility was, in some 
degree, restored in the family, my father reverted to the cir- 
cumstances in which I had been discovered on the first alarm 
of this event. The truth was impossible to be told. I felt the 
utmost reluctance |o be guilty of a falsehood, but by falsehood 
only could I elude detection. That my guilt was the offspring 
of a fatal necessity, that the injustice of otherls gave it birth and 
made it unavoidable, afforded me slight consolation. Nothing 
can be more injurious than a lie* but its evil tendency chiefly re* 
speqts our future conduct* Its direct consequences may be 
transient and few, but it facilitates a repetition, strengthens 
temptation, and grows into habit. I pretended some necessity 
had drawn me from my bed, and that discovering the condition 
of the bam, I hastened to inform my father. 
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sence. I had b^en previously gailty of disobedience to his 
commands, in a matter about which he was usually very scm* 
pulous. My brother had. been privy to my offence, and had 
threatened to be my accuser. On this occasion I expected no- 
thing but arraignment and punishment* Weary of oppression, 
and hopeless of any change in my father's temper and views, K 
had formed the resolution of eloping from his house, and of 
trusting, young as I was, to the caprice of fortune* I was hesi- 
tating whether to abscond widiout the knowledge of the family, 
or to make my resolutions known to them ; and while I avow* 
ed my resolution to adhere to it in spite of opposition and re* 
monstrances, I received this summons. 

I was employed at this time in the field ; night was approach- 
ing, and I had made no (l-eparation for departure ; all the pre«» 
paration in my po^er to make, was indeed small ; a few clothes* 
made into a bundle, was the sum of my possessions* Time 
would have little influence in improving my prospects, and I re- 
solved to execute my scheme immediately* 

I left my work, intending to seek my chamber, and taking 
what was my own, to disappear forever* I turned a stile that 
led out of the field into a bye path, when my father appeared 
before me, advancing in an opposite direction ; to avoid him 
was impossible, and I summoned my fortitude to a conflict 
with his passion. 

As soon as we met, instead of anger and upbraiding, he told 
me, that he had been reflectmg on my aunt's proposal, to takd 
me under her protection, and had concluded that the plan was 
proper ; if I still retained my wishes on that |iead, he would , 
readily comply with them, and that, if I chose, I might set off 
for the city next morning, as a neighbour's waggon was prepar- 
ing to go. 

I shall not dwell on the rapture with which this proposal was 
listened to : it was with difficulty that I persuaded myself that 
he was in earnest in making it, nor could divine the reasons 
for so sudden and unexpected a change in his maxims. These 
I afiterwards discovered. Some one had instilled into him 
fears, diat my aunt, exasperated at his opposition to her request 
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^respecting the unfortunate Frank, would bequeath her property 
to strangers ; to obviate this evil, which his avarice prompted 
him to regard as much greater than any mischief that would 
accrue to me from the change of my abode, he embraced her 
proposal. , 

I entered with exuhation and triumph on this new scene ; 
my hopes were by no means disappointed. Detested labour 
was exchanged for luxurious idleness. I was master of my 
time, and the chooser of my occupntions. My kinswoman, on 
discovering that I entertained no relish for the drudgery of col- 
leges, and was contented with the means of intellectual gratifica- 
tionf which I could obtain under her roof, allowed tp<^ to pur- 
sue my own choice. 

Three tranquil years passed s^wajs during which, each <|ay 
added tP my happiness, b}' adding to my knowledge. My bilo- 
quial facuUy was not neglected. I improved it by assiduous ex- 
ercise ; I deeply reflected on the use to which it might be ap- 
plied. I was not destitute of pure intentions ; I delighted not 
in evil ; I was incapable of knowingly contributing to another's 
misery, but the sole or principal end of my endeavours was not 
the happiness of others. 

I was actuated by ambition. I was delighted to possess su- 
perior power ; I was prone to manifest that superiority, and^ 
was satisfied if this were done, without much s<)licitude con- 
cerning consequences. I sported frequently with the apprehen- 
sions of my associates, and threw out a bait for their wonder, and 
supplied them with occasions for the structure of theories. It 
inay not be amiss to enunqerate one or two adventures in which 
^ I was epgagedf 

I had taken much pains to improve the sagacity of a favour- 
ite spaniel* It was my purpose, indeed, to ascertain to what 
degree of improvement the principles of reasoning and imita- 
•|ion cqul4 be carried in a dog. There is no dqi^bt that the ani- 
mal aflSxes distinct ideas to sounds. What are the possible li- 
mits of bis vocabulary no ope cap tell. In conversing with my 
dog I did not use English words, but selected simple mono- 
syllables. Habit likewise enabled him to comprehend my ges; 

tures* If I crossed my band^ on my breast he understood the 

", .i ^ ■ i ' '• • . , ^ ? ' • . • , .» ••■ 
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jsigoal and laid down behind me* If I joined my hands and 
lifted them to ray breast, he returned home. If I grasped one 
arm above the elbow he ran before me. If I lifted ray hand to 
my forehead he trotted composedly behind. By one motion I 
could make him bark ; by another, I could reduce him to si- 
lence. He would howl in twenty different strains of mournful- 
ness, at my bidding. He would fetch and carry with undevia- 
ting faithfulness. 

His actions being thus chiefly regulated by gestures, that to a 
stranger would appear indifferent or casual, it Was easy to pro- 
duce a belief that the animal's knowledge was much greater 
than, in truth, it was. 

One day, in a mixed company, the discourse turned upon the 
unrivalled abilities of Damon. Damon had, indeed, acquired 
in all the circles which I frequented, an extraordinary reputa- 
tion. Numerous instances of his sagacity were quoted and 
some of tl^em exhibited on the spot. Much surprise was exci- 
ted by .the readiness with which he appeared to comprehend 
sentences of considerable abstraction and complexity, though, 
he in realityf attended to nothing but the movements of hand 
or fingers with which I accompanied my words. I enhance^ 
the astonishment of some and excited the ridicule of others, by 
observing that my dog not only understood English when sjio- 
ken by others, but actually spoke the language himself, with no 
small degree of precision. 

This assertion could not be admitted without proof; proof, 
therefore, was readily produced. At a known signal, Damon 
began a low, interrupted noise, in which the astonished hearers 
clearly distinguished English words. A dialogue began be- 
tween the animal and his master, which was maintained, on the 
part of the formert with great vivacity and spirit. In this dia-f 
logue, the dog asserted the dignity of his species and capacity 
of intellectual impro\'ement. The company separated, lost in 
wonder, but perfectly convinced by the evidence that had been 
produced. 

On a subsequent occasion a select company was assembled at 
a garden, at a small distance from the city. Discourse glided 
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through a variety of topics^ till it-alighted at length on the sub« 
jcct of invisible beings. From the speculations of philosophers 
we proceeded to the creations of the poet. Some maintained 
the justness of Shakespeur's delineations of aerial beings, while 
others dinied it. By no violent transition, Ariel and his songs 
were introduced, and a lady, celebrated for her musical skilU 
was solicited to accompany her pedal harp with the song of 
<* Five fathom deep thy father lies"— She was known to have 
set, for her favourite instrument, all the songs of Shakespear. 

My youth ma^e me litde more than an auditor on this occa- 
sion. I sat apart from the rest of the company, and carefully 
noted every thing. The track which the^ conversation had ta- 
ken, suggested a scheme which was not thoroughly digested 
when the lady began her enchanting strain. 

She ended and the audience were mute with rapture. The 
pause continued, when a strain was wafted to our ears from 
another quarter. The spot where we sat was embowered by' 
a vine. The verdant arch was lofty and the area beneath was 
spacious. 

The sound proceeded from above. At first \t was faint and 
scarcely audible ; presently it reached a louder key, and every 
eye was cast up in expectation of beholding a face among the 
pendant clusters. The strain was easily recognised, for it was 
no other than that which Ariel is made to sing when finally ab- 
solved from the service of the wizard. 

In the CowsUiis bell Hie, 
On the Baf s back I do fly- 
After summer mertily, &c. 

Their hearts palpitated as they listened : they gazed at each 
other for a solution of the mystery. At length the strain 
died away at distance, and an interval of silence was succeeded 
by an earnest discussion of the cause of this prodigy. One 
supposition only could be ' adopted, which was, that the strain 
was uttered by human organs. That the songster was station* 
ed on the roof of the arbour, and having finished his melody 
bad risen into the viewless fields of air. 
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I had been invited to spend a week at this house : t^ts period 
was nearly expired when I received information that my aunt . 
was suddenly taken sick» and that her life was in imminent dan- 
ger. I imtkiediately set out oa my return to the city, but be- 
fore my arrival she was dead* 

This lady was entitled to my gratitude and esteem ; I had re- 
ceived the most essential benefits at her hand. I was not destitute 
of sensibility, and was deeply affected by this event : I will 
own, however, that my grief was lessened by reflecting on the 
consequences of her death» with regard to my own condition. 
I had been ever taught to consider myself as her heir, and her 
death, therefore^ would free me from certain restraints. 
^ My aunt had a female servant, who had lived with her for 
twenty years : she was married, but her husband, who as an 
artizan, lived apart from her : I had no reason to suspect the 
woman's sincerity and disinterestedness ; but my aunt was no 
sooner consigned to the gi*ave than a will was produced, in 
which Dorothy was named her sole and universal heir. 

It was in vain to urge my expectations and my claims ; the 
instrument was legibly and legally drawn up ; Dorothy was 
exasperated by my opppsition and surmises, and vigorously en- 
forced her title. In a week after the decease of my kinswo- 
man, I was obliged to seek a new dwelling. .As aU my proper- 
ty consisted in my clothes and my papers, this was easily 
done. 

My condition was now calamitous and forlorn. Confiding 
in the acquisition of my aunt's patrimony, I had made no other 
provision for the future ; I hated manual labour, or any task 
of which the object was gain. To be guided in my choice of 
occupations by any motive but the pleasure which the occupa- 
tion was qualified to produce^ was intolerable to my proud, in- 
dolent, and restive temper. 

This resource was now cut off; the means of immediate sub- 
sistence were denied me : If I had determined to acquire the 
knowledge of some lucrative art, the acquisition would demand 
time, and, meanwhile, I was absolutely destitute of support. 
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My father*8 house was, indeed, open to me^ but I preferred to 
stifle myself with the filth of the kennel, rather than return to it. 

Sotoe plan it was immediately necessary to adopt. The exi- 
gence of my aifairs, and this reverse of fortune, continually oc- 
ycupied my thoughts ; I estranged myself from society and 
from books, and devoted myself to lonely walks and mournful 
meditation. 

One morning as I ranged along the bank of Schuylkill, I en-^ 
countered a person, by name Ludloe, of whom I had some pre- 
vious knowledge. He was from Ireland ; was a man of some 
rank, and apparently rich : I had met with him before, but In 
mixed companies*, where little direct intercourse had taken 
place between us. Our last meeting was in the arbour where 
Ariel was so unexpectedly introduced. 

Our acquaintance merely justified a transient salutation ; but 
he did not content himself with noticing me as I passed, but 
joined me in my walk and entered into conversation. It was 
easy to advert to the occasion on which we had last met, and to 
the mysterious incident which then occurred. I was solicitous 
to dive into his thoughts upon this head, and put some questions 
which tended to the point that I wished. 

I was somewhat startled .when he expressed his belief, that 
the performer of thjs mystic strain was one of the company 
then present, who exerted, for this end, a faculty not commonly 
possessed. Who this person was he did not venture to guess, 
and could not discover, by the tokens which he suflFered to ap- 
pear, that his suspicions glanced at me. He expatiated with 
great profoundness and fertility of ideas, on the uses to which 
a faculty like this might be employed. No more powerful en- 
gine, he said, could be conceived, by which the ignorant and 
credulous might be moulded to our purposes ; managed by a 
man of ordinary talents, it would open for him the straightest 
and surest avenues to wealth and power. 

His remarks excited in my mind a new strain of thoughts. 
I had not hitherto considered the subject in this light, though 
vague ideas of the importance of this art could not fail to be oc* 
casionully suggested^ I vtntured to inquire into bis ideas of 
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^e mode, in which an art like this could be cmployedi to aftt|» 
effect the purposes he mentioned. 

He dealt chiefly in general representations* Men, he saidy 
believed in the existence. and energy of invisible powers^and in 
the duty of discovering and conforming to their will. This wiU 
was supposed to be sometimes made known to them through 
the medium of their senses. A voice coming from a quartet 
where no attendant form could be seen, would, in most cases, be 
ascribed to supernal agency, and a command imposed on them^ 
in this manner, would be obeyed with religious scrupuloasneaSf 
Thus men might be imperiously . directed in th^ disposal of 
their industry, their property, and even of their lives. Men, 
actuated by a mistaken sense of duty, might, under this in* 
fiuencCf be led to the cqmmission of the most flagitious, as 
well as the most h^oic acts^ : if it were fais desire to accii^ 
. mulate wealth, or institute a new sect, he* should need no other 
instrument. 

'I listened to this kind of discourse with great avidity* and re« 
gretted when he thought proper to introduce new topics. Ht 
ended by requesting me to visit him, which I eagerly consented 
to do. When left alone, my imagination was filled widi the 
. images suggested by this conversation. The hopelessness of 
better fortune, which I had lately harboured, now gave place 
to cheering confidence. Those motives of rectitude wjbieh 
should deter me from this species of imposture, had never ,be«ii 
vivid or stable, and were still inore weakened by the artifices 
ef which I had already been guilty. The utility or harmless* 
ness of the end, justified* in my eyes, the means. 

No event had been more unexpected by me, than the bequest 
of my aunt to her servant. The will, under which the latter 
claimed, was dated prior to my coming to the city. I was- not 
surprised, therefore^ that it had. once been made, but merely 
that it had never been cancelled or superseded by a later .in^ 
strument. My wishes inclined me to suspect the existence of 
a later will, but I had conceived ihat, to ascertain its e^dstence^ 
was heyond my pow^i:. 

Now; however, a different opinion began to be; entertainect 
This woman like those of her sex and cliiss was unleUtred^amdi 

vol. JX.. 2d ' 
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«O{>e»8tiii0iis. lier fiuA in spells and apparitions was of ikc 
most lively kind. Could not her conscience be awakened by a 
iMNBe £mm the grave ? Lonely and at midnight, my aunt might 
be iintroditecd, upbraiding her for her injustice^ and command- 
ing her to atone for it by acknowledging the claim of the right- 
fill proprietor* 

Tnteit was, that no subsequent will might exist, but this 
w«s the fruit of mistake, or of negligence. She probably iq- 
tended no cancel the old one, but this act might, by her own 
weakness, or by the artifices of her servant, be delayed till death 
had put it out of her power. In either case a mandate from 
the dead coidd scarcely fail of being obeyed. 

1 oansidered rthis woman as the usurper of my property. 
He.rhudband, as well as herselff was, laborious and covetous ^ 
their good fortune had made no change in their mode of living, 
but they weve as frugal and as eager to accumulate as ever. 
In their hands, money was inert and sterilcf or it served to fos- 
ter their vices. To take it from them would, therefore, be a 
benefit both to ihem and to m3^self ; not even an imaginary in- 
jnry would be inflicted. Restitution, if legally compelled to it, 
would be reluctant and painful, but if enjoined by Heaven 
would be voluntary, and the performance of a seeming du^ 
would carry .with it its own reward. 

- These reasonings, aided by inclination, were sufficient to de- 
termine me. I have no doubt but their fallacy would hav'o 
heen detected in the sequel, and my scheme have been produc-' 
tive of nothing but confusion and remorse. From these conse- 
quences, however, my fate interposed, as in the former instance^ 
to 4ave me. 

Having, formed /my resolution, many preliniinaries to its exe- 
cution were necessary to be settled* These demsmded deliberl-t 
tion i^nd delay ; meanwhile I recoUected my promise to Lud* 
ke, and paid him a visit. I met a frank stod aflfectionate re- 
ception. It would not be easy to paint the delight which ( ex- 
perienced in this man's society. I was at first oppressed witb^ 
the, sens^ of my own inferiority in age, knowledge and rimb 
Hence arose ^umberleas reserves and incapacitating diffiden- 
tcai but these were speedily dissipated by the fascinations of 
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time, more conspioioiis ; but this sti|>eriorit)^> bj^ appesirifig osj» 
ver to be present to his own mind, ceased to be umssjt to^ mo* 
My questions requtr^ to be frequently uisweredf and my mi«i» 
takes to be rectified ; but my keenest scrutiny tbuld detect i» 
has manner neither arrogance nor contempt. He seemi^ t# 
talk merely, from the overflow (^ his. ideas, or a oenevcdentrdi^ 
sire of imparting information. . i 

My visits gradually became more frequeet^ Mc^mwhik my 
wants increased, and the necessity of some diange in. my eoi%» 
Ation became daily more urgent. This incited my' reflAO^Ma 
en the scheme which I had formed. The time aad Dlace suiter 
table to my design, were npt selected without mtmt- a««ioiia 
inquiry and frequent waverings of purpose^ Tbes< being at 
length fixed^ the interval to elapse, before the carfying o( my 
design into effisct, was not without perturbatiQa and. suspense* 
iFhese could not be concealed from my new fri^d, ai|d ^ 
length prompted him to inquire into the cause. 

It ^was not possible to communicate the whole ti;uth ; bnU the 
warmth of his manner inspired nte with some degree of inge* 
miousness. I did not hide from him my former hopes and mgr 
present destitute condition. He listened to my tale with i|oea^« 
pressions of sympathy, and when I Iiad finished, abrupt]}i( in* 
quired, whether I had any objection to a voyage to Suipope? I 
answered in the negative* He then said that be was preparing 
to depiirt in a fortnight and advised me to make up my mind U> 
acconnpany him. 

This unexpected proposd gave me pleasure, and suifris^r, but 
the want of money occurred to me as an insuperable cJ^ectioQ* 
On this being mentioned, Q ! ho ! said he, carelessly* that objee- 
tion is easily remc^ed, I wiU bear all exposes o| your paissage 
myself. 

The extraordinary beneficence of this act as well asvthe ^ir of 
uncautiousness attoiding it, made me dbubt the sinceif^ of'his 
ofitr, and when new deckrsuions removed this doubt^ I could 
not forbear expressing at once my sense of his genenc^itgf and 
•{myciwn>unwoirtbmfissi « 
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' He repfiedy tbat fPfierosity had been< expimgpd front Iu» cata« 
Ibgue as having no meioiing or a vicious one. It was the scope 
of his exertions to be just. This was the sum of human duty^ 
and he that fell short, ran beside, or outstripped justice was a 
criminaU What he gave me was my due or not my due* If 
it were my duie, I might reasonably dttaahd it from .him and it 
was wicked to withhold it. Merit on one side or gratitude on 
/the other, were contradictory and unintelligible. 

If I were fully convinced that this benefit was not my due 
'md yet received it, he should hold me in contempt. The rectit 
tude of my principles and conduct would be the measure of his 
approbation, and no benefit should he ever bestow which the re* 
ceiver w^s not intitled to claim, and which it wocdd not be 
critninal in him ta refuse. 

These principles were not new from the mouth of Ludloei 
but they had, hitherto, been regarded as the fruits of a vehtU^ 
rous speculation in my mind. I had never traced them into 
their practical consequences, and if his conduct on this occa- 
sion had not squared with his maxims, I should not have impu- 
ted to him inconsistency. I did not ponder on these reason- 
ings at this time ; objects of immediate importance engrossed 
my thdughts. 

One obstacle to this measure was removed. When my voyr 
a[ge was performed how should I subsist in my new abode ? I 
eoneealed not my perplexity, and he commented on it in his 
usual manner. How did I mean to subsist, he. asked, in my 
own country h The means of living would be, at least, as much 
within my reach diere as here. As tq the fu-essnre of imme- 
diate and absolute want, be believed I should be exposed to lit- 
de hazard. With talents such as mine, I must be hunted by *a 
destiny peculiarly malignant, if I could not provide myself with 
jnecessaries wherever my lot were cast. ' . 

He would make allowances^ however, for my diffidence and 
self-di^trust^ and would obviate my fears hy expressing Im own 
intentions with regard to me. I must be apprised, however, of 
iiis true meaaing. He laboured to shun all hurtful and vicious 
jdiings, and therefore carefully abstained from making or confr* 
jding in prombes. It was just to assist me in this voyagt*, and 
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it would pmbably be equally just to continue to me similar as* 
sistance when it was finished. That indeed was a subject, in a 
great degree, within my own cognizance. His aid would be 
proportioned to my wants and to my merits, i^nd I had only so 
take care that my claims were just, for them to be admitted. 

This scheme could not but appear to me eligible. I thirst- 
ed after an acquaintance with new scenes ; my present situa- 
tion could not be changed for a worse ; I trusted to the con* 
stancy of Ludioe's friendship ; to this at least it was better to 
trust than to the success of my imposture on Dorothy* which 
was adopted merely as a desperate expedient : finally I deter* 
mined to embark with him. 

Jn the course of this voyags my mind was busily employed* 
There were no other passengers besides ourselves, so that my 
own condition and the character of Ludloe continually present- 
ed themselves to my reflections. It will be supposed that I 
was not a vague or indifferent observer. 

There were no vicissitudes in the deportment, or lapses in 
the discourse of my friend. His feelings appeared to preserve 
an unchangeable tenor, and his thoughts and words always to 
flow with the same rapidity His slumber was profound, and 
his wakeful hours serene. He was regular and temperate in all 
his exercises and gratifications. Hence were derived his clear 
perceptions and exuberant health. 

This treatment of me, like all his other mental and corporeal 
operations, was modelled by one inflexible standard. Certain 
scruples and delicacies were incident to my situation. Of the 
existence of these he seemed to be unconscious, and yet nothing 
escaped him inconsistent with a state of absolute equality. 

{ was naturally inquisitive as to his fortune and the collateral 
circumstances of his condition. My notions of politeness hin- 
dered me from making direct inquiries. By indirect means I 
could gather nothing but that his state was opulent and inde^ 
pendent, and that he had two sisters whose situation resembled 
his own. 

Though, in conversation, he appeared to be governed by the 
utmost candour ; no light was let in upon the former transae- 
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tions of his tife. The purpose of his' visit to America I emM 
merely gurrss to be the gratt&cation of curiosity^ 

My Aiture pursuits must be supposed chiefly to occupy mjr 
attention. On this head I was destitute of all stedfast views. 
Without profession or habits of industry^ or sources of perma- 
nent revenue^ the world appeared to me an ocean on which, my 
bark was set afloat, without compass or sul. The worhl into 
which I was about to enter, was untried and imknownfLaid 
though I could consent to profit by the guidance, I was unwil- 
ling to rely on the support of others. 

This topic being nearest my hearty I frequently, introduced 
into conversation with my friend ; but on this subject he al- 
ways allowed himself to be led by met while on all others^ he 
was zealous to point the way. To every scheme that I 
proposed he was sure to cause objections. All the liberal pro- 
fessions were censured as perverting the understanding, hf 
giving scope to the sordid motive of gain, or embuing the mind 
with erroneous principles. Skill was slowly obtained, and suc- 
cess, though integrity and independence must be given for it,' 
dubious and instable. The mechanical trades were equally ob- 
noxious ; they were vicious by contributing to the spurious 
gratifications of the rich and multiplying the objects of luxuiy; 
they were destruction to the intellect and vigour of the artizani 
th<^y enervated his frame and brutalised his mind. 

When I pointed out to him the necessity of some species of 
labour, he tacitly admitted that necessity^ but refused to direct 
me in the choice of a pursuit, which though not free from de- 
fect should yet have the fewest inconveniences. He dwek on 
the fewness of our actual wants^ the temptations which attend 
the possession of wealth, the benefits of seclusion and privacy, 
and the duty of unfettering our minds from the prejudices 
which govern the world. 

His discourse tended merely to unsettle my views, and in- 
crease my perplexity. This eStct was so uniform that I at 
length desisted from all allusions to this theme, and endeavoured 
to divert my own reflections from iu When our voyage 
sho^ild be finishediand I should actually tread this new sta^? 
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I believed that I should be better qualiftcd to judge of the mea- 
sures to be taken by me. 

At length we reached Belfast. From thence we immediate* 
ly repaired to Dublin. I was admitted as a member of his fami* 
ly. When I expressed my uncertainty as to the place to which 
it would be proper for me to repair, he gave me a blunt but 
cordial invitation to his house. My circumstances allowed 
me no option, and I readily complied. My attention was for 
a time engrossed *by a diversified succession of new objects. 
Their novelty however disappearing, left me at liberty to turn 
my eyes upon myself and my companion, and here my reflec* 
tions were supplied with abundant food. 

His house was spacious and commodious, and furnished 
with profusion and elegance. A suit of apartments was as<- 
signed to me, in which I was permitted to reign uncontrouled, 
and access was permitted to a well furnished library. My 
faod was furnished in my own room, prepared in the manner 
which I had previously directed. Occasionally Ludloe would 
request my company to breakfast^ when an hour was usually 
consumed in earnest or sprightly conversation. At all other 
times he was invisible ; and his apartments, being wholly sepa* 
rate from mine, I had no opportunity of discovering in what 
Way his hours were employed. 

He defended this mode of living as being most compatible 
with liberty* He delighted to expatiate on the evils of cohabi- 
tation. Men, subjected to the same regimen, compelled to eat 
and sleep and associate at certain hours, were strangers to all 
rational independence and liberty. Society would never be ex* 
empt from servitude and misery, till those artificial ties which 
held human beings together under the same roof were dissolv 
ed. He endeavoured to regulate his omoi conduct in pursu* 
ance of these principles, and to secure to himself as much free* 
dom as the present regulations of society would permit* The 
same independence which he claimed for himself he likewise 
extended to me. The distribution of my own time, the seleo* 
tion of my awn occupations and ftompanioils should lieloog to 
2ny»elf. 
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Btit these privileges, though while listetiing to his arguments 
I could not deny them to be valuable, I would have willingly 
dispensed with. The solitude in which I lived became daily 
more painful. I ate and drank, enjoyed clothing and shelter^ 
without the exercise of forethought or industry; 'I walked and 
sat, went out and returned for as long and at what seasons I 
thought proper, yet my condition was a fertile source of discon* 
tent. 

I felt myself removed to a comfortless and chilling distance 
from Ludloe. I wanted to share in his occupations and views. 
With all his ingenuousness of aspect and overflow of thoughts, 
when he allowed me his company, I felt myself painfully be- 
wildered with regard to hiaf genuine condition and sentiments. 

He had it in his power to introduce me to society, and with- 
out an introduction, it was scarcely possible to gain access to 
any social circle or domestic fireside. Add to this, my own 
obseure prospects and dubious situation. Some regular intel- 
lectual pursuit would render my state less irksome^ but I had 
hitherto adopted no scheme of this kind. 

Time tended, in no degree, to alleviate my dissatisfaction. 
It increased till the determination became at length formed of 
opening my thoughts to Ludloe. At the next breakfast inter- 
view which took place, I introduced the subject, and expatia- 
ted, without reserve, on the state of my feelings. I conclu- 
ded with intreating him to point out some path in which my 
talents might be rendered useful to himself or to mankind. 

After a pause of some minutes^ he said, what would you dG'i 
You forget the immaturity of your age. If you are qualified'to 
act a part in the theatre of life, step forth ; but you are not quali- 
fied. You want knowledge, and with this you ought previously 
to endow yourself. Means, for this end, are within your reach. 
Why should you waste your time in idleness, and torment your- 
self with unprofitable wishes ? books are at hand; books from 
which most sciences and languages can be learned. Read, ana* 
lyse, digest ; collect facts, and investigate theories : ascertain 
the dictates of reason, and supply yourself with the inclination 
and the power to adhere to them. You will not, legally speak* 
ing» be a man in less than three years. Let this period be de- 
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vofbti to the tequhidoa of wiad&m. Either stay here, ot re* 
lire ter m bouse I hfiv^ on rite bsmktf of Kiikirn^y^ where j^ou 
v4llL find att rib convenieiices of study. 

I cottld not bist reflect with wotnter at thi& man's tfeatment 
of mew i could plead none of the rights of relationship } yet 
I eiifoyed riie privileges of a son* He had not iaipaen^ed to 
IQ6 uoy scheme, by pursuit of which I might finalfy eompei&sace 
htm for Ae expense to which my maintenance and education 
would subject hinw He gave me reasot^ to hope for the con* 
^QEkfice of bis boBBl^. He talked and aeted as if my fortune 
were totrily disjoined from his ; yet was I indebted to him for 
the morsel which sustained my life. Now it was proposed to 
winhcferaw myself to studious leisure, smd r6mantic solitnde. 
All my wants, personal mvd inteUectual, were to be supplied 
gratuitoilBly and copiously. No itoeahsf were prescribed by 
winch I might make compensation fin* adi these baiefit^. In 
conferring them he seemed to be actuated by no view to his own 
ultimate advantage. He took no mleasul^ to Secure my fu- 
ture services. 

I suffered riiese riioughts to escape me, o& this occasion^ and 
observed that to make my application' successful, or useful, it 
was necessary to puirsue some end. I must look forward to 
some post which I ihight hereafter occupy beneficially to my- 
self or others ; and for which ^ the efibrts-of my mind shoidd 
be bent ta qusdify m3^elf. 

These hints gave him visiUie pleasure f and now, for the first 
time, he deigned to advise me on this head. His scheme, how- 
ever, was not suddenly produced. The ws^ to it was circui- 
tous and long. It was liis business to make every new step ap- 
pear to be suggested by my own reflections* His own ideas 
were the seeming result of the moment, and sprung out of the 
last idea that was uttered. Being hastily taken up^ diey were 
of course, liable to objection. These objections, sometimes oc- 
curring to me and sometimes to him^ were admitted or coq« . 
tested wirii the utmost candour. One scheme went through 
ntflOieroas modifications before it was proved ta be ineligible, 
or before it yielded place to a better. It was easy to perceive, 
that books alone were insufiicient to impart knowledge : that 
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man must be examined with our awneye^ to make us acq^uitn- 
ted wfth their nature ; that ideas^ collected ircmi observatioft 
and reading, must correct and illustrate each odier : that the 
valtie of all principles, and their truth, lie in their practical ef- 
fects. Hence, g^radually arose, the usefulness of ti^avelliag, of 
inspecting the habits and manners of a nation, and investigating, 
on the spot, the causes of their happiness and misery. Finally, 
it was determined that Spain was more suitable than any other, 
to the views of a judicious traveller. 

^ My language, habits, and religion were mentioned as obsta- 
cles to close and extensive views ; but these difficulties succes- 
sively and slowly vanished. Converse wi^ books, and natives 
of Spain, a steadfast purpose and unwearied diligence Would 
^fiftce all difierences between me and a Castilian with respect 
to speech. Personal habits were changeable, by the same 
means. The bars to unbounded intercourse, arising from 
the religion of Spain being irreconcileably opposite to mine, 
cost us no little trouble to surmount, and here the skill of Lud- 
loe was eminendy displayed. ' 

I had been accustomed to regard as unquestionable, the fal- 
lacy of the Romish faith. This persuasion was habitual and 
the child of prejudice, and was easily shaken by the artifices of 
this logician. I was first led to bestow a kind of assent on the 
doctrines of the Roman church ; but my convictions were easi- 
ly subdued by a new species of argumentation, and, in a short 
time, I reverted to my ancient disbelief, so that, if an exterior 
conformity to the rights of Spain were requisite to the attain- 
ment of my piupose, that conformity must be dissembled* 

My moral principles had hitherto been vague and unsettled 
My circumstances had led me to the frequent practice of in- 
sincerity ; but my transgressions; as they were slight and tran- 
sient, did not much- excite my previous reflections, or subse- 
quent remorse. My deviations, however, though rendered easy 
by habit, were by no means sanctioned by my. principles. Now, 
an imposture, more profound and deliberate, was projected ; 
and I could not hope to perform well my part^ unless steadfast- 
ly and thoroughly persuaded of its rectitude. 
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My fnend was the eulogist of sincerity* ^He delighted to 
tc^e its iaflaence oq the happiness of mankind ; and proved 
that nodiing but the universal practice of this virtue was neces- 
saiy to the perfection of human society. His doctrine was 
s^endid and beautiful. To detect its imperfections was no 
easy task ; to lay the foundations of virtue in utility, and to 
limits by that aoile, the operation of general principles ; to see 
d|at the value of sincerity, like that of every other mode of^ 
action, consUted in its tendency to good, and that, therefore, the 
obligation to speak truth was not paramount or intrinsical : that • 
my duty is modelled on a knowledge and foresight of the con- * 
duf t of others ; and that, since men in their actual state are in* • 

firm and deceitful, a just estimate of consequences may some- 
times make dissimulation my duty, were truths that did nor-' 
speedily occur. The discovery, when made, appeared to be a • 

joint work. I saw nothing in Ludloe but proofs of candour, 
and a judgment incapable of bias. 

The means which this man employed to fit me for his pur- 
pose, perhaps owed their success to my youth and ignorance. 
I may have given you exaggerated ideas of his dexterity and 
'address. Of that I am unable to judge. Certain it is, that no 
time or reflection has abated my astonishment at the profound- _ 
ness of his schemes, and the perseverance with which they %, 

were pursued by him. To detail their progress would expose 
me to the risk of being tedious, yet none but minute detaib 
would sufficiendy display his patience and subtlety. 

It will suffice to relate, that after a sufficient period of prepa« 
radon, and arrangements being made for maintaining a copious 
intercourse with Ludloe, I embarked for Barcelona. A rest- 
less curiosity and vigorous application have distinguished my ^ 
character in every scene. Here, was spacious field for the ex- 
ercise of all my energies. I sought out a preceptor in niy new 
religion. I entered into, the hearts of priests and confessors, 
the hidalgo and the peasant, the monk and the prelate^ the aus^ 
tere and voluptuous devotee were scrutinised in all their forms. 

Man was the chief subject of my study^ and the social sphere 
that in which I principally moved ; but I was not inattentive 
to inanimate nature, nor unmindful of the past^ If the scope 
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itf vktiie were-td atiotMn ih^ bo^jrin bealtfa,aiMl to iioaaish 
its highest enjo}^meat8 to every sense, to increase the aunibcr, 
and accuracy, and brder of oar intdleetiaal stcnres, «q ra^tae was 
cfvermore unbiemisbed than mine. If to act lipoid our coneep*' 
ttons of right, and to acquit ourselves of ail prgudice and sd* 
fishness in the formation of our principles, entitle us to the tM- 
timony of a good conscience, I Blight jusdy claim it. 

I shall not pretend to ascertain my rank in the moi*al scdf. 
¥our ;notion8 of duty diifer mddy from mine. If a eystem of 
deceit, pursued merely from the love nf tru^ ; if vcduptqpus- 

' ness, never gratified at the expeose ef health, may kicur cea- 
sure, I am censurable. This, indeed^ was not the limit of my 
deviations. Deception was often unnecessarily practised, md 

* my biioquial faculty did not lie unemployed. What has hap* 
pened to youi^^lves may enable you, in some degree, tp judge 
of the scenes in which my mystical exploits engaged me. Iq 
none of them, indeed, were the effects equsdly disastroiisy aad 
they were, for the most part, the result of well digested pro^ 
jects* 

To recount these would be an endless tai^k. They were de* 
signed as mere specimens of power, to illustrate die influence of 
superstition : to give sceptics the consolation of certainty : to 
annihilate die scruples of a tender female, or facilitate my ac- 
cess to the bosoms of courtiers and monks* 

The first atchievement of this kind took place in the convent 
of the Escurial. For some time the hospitality of this brother- 
hood allowed me a cell in that magnificent and gloomy febric. 
I was drawn hither chiefly by the treasures of Arabian litera- 
ture, which are preserved ber« in the keeping of a learned Ma? 
ronite, from Lebanon. Standing one evening on the steps of 
the great altar, this devout friar expatiated 091 the miraculous 
evidences of his religion ; and, in a mom^t of enthusiasm, ap- 
pealed to San Lorenzo, whose martyrdom was displayed be- 
fore us. No sooner was the appeal made, than the saint, Obse- 
quious to the summons, whispered his responses fvam the 
shrine, and commanded the heretic .to tremble and believe. 
This event was reported to the convent* With whatever re*- 

hictancC) I could not refuse my tes^mony to its truth, and its 
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iflAiieBec Ml tuf fiuihms deaily disim in mjr ffubsoqiieiit coor 
ducu 

A lady of rank, in Seville, who had been guiky of many un* 
aolluxpised indulgcncea, was^ atlast^ awakened to remorse, by a 
viaee from Heaven, which she imagbed had commanded her 
to expiate her ains by an abstinence from aJl food for thirty 
days. Her friends found it impossible to outrooc this peraua* 
sioB, or to overcome her resolution even by force. I chanced 
to be one in a numerous company where she was present. 
This &tal iliusien ipas mentioned, amd an c^portunity afforded 
to the lady of defending her schemct At a pause in die dk* 
course, a voice was heard from the ceiling, which confirmed 
the trudi of her tale ; hut, at the same tiase revoked the ccm^ 
mand, and, in consideration of her faith, pronounced her ahsc^ 
lalion. Satisfied with this proof, the auditors dismissed th^ 
unbelief, and the lacfy consented to eat^ 

In the coarse of a copious correspondence with Ludloe, the 
dsservatioos I had oolleoted were given. . A sentinn^nt, which 
I can hardly describe, indi^oed me to be silent on all adven- 
tures connected with my bivocal projects. On other topics, 
I wrote fu%, and without restraint. I paiinled, in vivid hues, 
the scenes with which I was daily conversant, and pursued, 
fearleasly, every specuhttion on religion and gDvemment that 
occurred* Thiz spirit was encouraged by Ludloe, ^irho failed 
not to comment <m my narrative, and. multiply deductions 
from my principles. 

Qe taught me to ascribe the evils that infest socie^ to the 
errors Qf opinion. The ahmird and unequal distribution of 
power and property gawe birth to poverty and riches, and these 
were the sources of luxury and crimes. These positions were 
readily admitted ; but the remedy fos these iUs, the means of 
rectifying these errcurs, wepe not easily discovered. We have 
been inclined to inqiute them to inherent defects in the moral 
constitution of men : that oppression and tyranny grow \xp by 
a sort of natural necessity, and that they will perish only., when 
the human species is extinct. Ludloe laboured to prove that 
this was, by no means, the case : that man is the creature of 
circumstances : that he* is capable of endless improvement : 
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that his progress has been stopped 1^ the artificial impedknent 
of government : that by the removal of this, the fondest dreaflis 
of imagination will be realised* 

From det^ling and accounting for the evils which exist un- 
der our present institutions, he usually proceeded to. delineate 
some scheme of Utopian felicity, where the empire of reason 
should supplant that of force : where justice should be univer- 
saliy understood and practised ; where the interest of the whc^ 
and of the individual should be seen by ail to be the same; 
where the public good should be the scope of all activity; 
where the tasks of all should be the same, and the means of 
subsistence equally distributed. 

No one could contemplate his pictures without rapture. By. 
their comprehensiveness and amplitude they filkd the imagina- 
tion. I was unwilling to believe that in no region of the world, 
or at no period' could these ideas be realised. It was {dain that 
the nations of Europe were tending to greater dei»:avity, and 
would be the prey of perpetual vicissitode. All individual at* 
tempts at their refortnation would be fruitless* He therefore 
who desired' the diffusion of right principles, to make a just 
system be adopted: by; a. whole community, must pursue some 
extraordinary method. .: r . • 

In this state of mind I recollected my native country, where- 
a few colonists from Britain had sown the germe of populous > 
and mighty empires. Attended^ as they were, into their new 
abode, by all their prejudices, yet such had been the influence 
of now circumstances^ of consulting for their own happiness^ 
of adopting simple forms of government, and excluding nobles 
and kings from their system, that they enjoyed a degree of hap- 
piness far superior to their parent state. 

To conquer the prejudices and change the habits of millions, 
are impossible. The human mind, exposed to social influences, 
inflexibly adheres to the direction that is given to it ; but for 
the same reason why men, who be^n in error, will continue, 
those, who commence in truth, may be expected to persist. 
Habit and example will operate with equal force in both instau'^ 
ces. 
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Let a fewy sufficiendy enligbtened and disinterested^ tale up 
tb^ir abod^ in some unvisited region. Let their social scheme 
be founded in equity, and how small soever their original num- 
ber may be, their growth into a nation is inevitable. Among 
oth^r effects of national justice, was to be ranked the swift in* 
orease of numbers* Exempt from servile obligations and per- ^ 
verse Jiabits, endowed with property, wisdom and health, hun- 
dreds will expand, with inconceivable rapidity into thousands, 
and thousands into millions ; and a new race, tutored in truth, 
may, in a few centuries, overflow the habitable world. 

Such were the visions of youth ! I could not banish them 
from my mind. I knew them to be crude ; but believed thkt 
deliberation would bestow upon them solidity and shape. 
Meanwhile, I imparted them to Ludloe. 

In answer to the reveries and speculations- which I sent to 
him respecting this subject, Ludloe informed me, that they had 
led his mind into a new sphere of meditation. He had long 
and deeply considered in what way he might essentially prot 
mote my happiness. He had entertained a faint hope that I 
would one day be qualified for a station like that to which h^ 
himself had been advanced. This post required an elevation 
and stability of views which human beings seldom reach, and 
which could be attained by me only by a long series of heroic 
labours* Hitherto every new stage in my intellectual progress 
had added vigour to his hopes* and he cherished a stronger be- 
lief than formerly that my career would terminate auspiciously. 
This, however, was necessarily distant. Many preliminaries 
must first be setded ; many arduous accomplishments be first 
obtained ; and my virtue be subjected to severe trials. At 
present it was not in his power to be more explicit i but if my 
reflections suggested no better plan, he advised me to settle my 
affairs in Spain, and return to him immediately. My know^ 
ledge of this country would be of the highest use, on the sup- 
position of my ultimately arriving at the honours to which he 
had alluded ; and some of these preparatory measures could 
be taken only with his assistance, and in his company. 

This intimation was eagerly obeyed, and» in a short time, I 
arrived at Dublin. Meanwhile my mind had copious occupa- 
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tion' m commentitig on mf friefid^* Untts Thitf scteaic^ what- 
ever it was, seemed to be 8Ugg;ested b^ my met^ioh ol a ^3ii of 
colohisatiojQ, and my preference of that ili6de Of pto^y:^6ig ex- 
tensive and permanent l^ffects on the condition of mankiftd* It 
was easy therefore to conjectm-e, that this mode had been ^^« 
sued under some mysterious modifications and condi€ions» 

It had always excited my wonder that so ol>vious atfi exp<i« 
dient had been overlooked. The globe which we inhabit Was 
very imperfectly known. The regions aild i^ations uckexplored, 
it was reason to believe, surpassed itt extent, and pei4iap6 in 
populousness, those with which we were familiar. The order 
of Jesuits had furnished an e^feaifiple of aU the errors aild eMtel- 
lencies of such a scheme. Their plan was founded OA erro- 
neous notions of religion and policy, and they had abidurcfiy 
chosen a scene* within reach of the injustice atid ambifioa of 
an European tyrant. 

It was wise and easy to profit by their example. Resting on 
the two props of fidelity and 2eal, an association might exi^ 
for ages in the heart of Europe, whose inj^uence might he felt, 
and might be boundless^ in some region of the southern hemis- 
phere ; and by whom a moral and political structure m^t be 
raised, the growth of pure wisdom, and totally unlike those 
fragments of Roman and Gothic barbarism, which cover the 
face of what are called the civilised nations. The belief, now- 
rose in my mind that some such scheme had actually been pro- 
secuted, and that Ludloe was a coadjutor. On this supposi- 
tion, the caution with which he approached to his pokit^ the 
arduous probation which a candidate for a part on this stoge 
must undergo, and the rigours of that test by which his forti- 
tude and virtue must be tried, were easily explained* I was 
too deeply imbued with veneration for the effects of sisch 
schemes, and too sanguine in my confidence in the rectitude 
of Ludloe, to refuse my concurrence in any scheme by which 
my qualifications might at length be raised to a due point. 

Our interview was frank and affectionate. I found him 
situated just as formerly. His aspect, manners, and deport- 

• Paraguay. 
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ment were the same. I entered once more on my former 
mode of life, but our intercourse became 'more frequent. We 
constandy breakfasted together, and our conversation was usual- 
ly prolonged through half the morning. 

For a time our topics were general. I thought proper to 
leave to him the introduction of more interesting themes : this* 
however, he betrayed no inclination to do. His reserve exci- 
ted some surprise, and I began to suspect that whatever design 
he had formed with regard to me, had been laid aside. To as- 
certain this question, I ventured, at length, to recall his atten- 
tion to the subject of his last letter, and to inquire whether sub- 
sequent reflection had made any change in his views. 

He said that hb views were too momentous to be hastily ta- 
ken up, or hastily dismissed ; the station, my attainment of 
which depended wholly on m}'self, was high above vulgar 
heads, and was to be gained by years of solicitude and labour. 
This, at least, was true with regard to minds ordinarily consti- 
tuted ; I, perhaps, deserved to be regarded as an exception^ 
and might be able to accomplish in a few months that for which 
others were obliged to toil during half their lives. 

Man, continued he, is the slave of habit. Convince him to- 
day that his duty leads straight forward : he shall advance, but 
at every step his belief shall fade ; habit will resume its em- 
pire^ and to-morrow he shall turn back, or betake himself to 
oblique paths. 

We know not our strength till it be tried. Virtue, till con- 
firmed by habit, is a dream. You are a man imbued by errors, 
and vincible by slight temptations. Deep inquiries must be- 
stow light on your opinions, and the habit of encountering and 
vanquishing temptation must inspire you with fortitude. Till 
this be done, you are unqualified for that post, in which you 
will be invested with divine attributes, and prescribe the condi- 
tion of a large portion of mankind. 

Confide not in the firmness of your principles, or the sted- 
fastness of your integrity. Be always vigilant and fearful. 
Never think you have enough of knowledge, and let not your 
caution slumber for a moment, for yeu know not when danger 
is near. 

VOL. II. 30 
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I acknowledged the justice of his admonitioQs, and (M^fesaed 
myself willing to undergo any ordeal which reason should pre- 
scribe. What, I asked, were the conditions, on the fulfiknent 
of which depended iny advancement to the station he alluded 
to ? was it necessary to conceal from me the nature and obl^* 
tions of this rank f 

These inquiries sunk him more profoundly into meditation 
thto I had ever before witnessed. After a pause, in which 
aome perplexity was visible, he answered : . 

I scarcely know what to say. As to promises, I claim them 
not from you. We are now arrived at a point, in which it is 
necessary to look around with caution, and that consequences 
i^ould be fully known. A number of persons are leagued to- 
gether for an end of some moment. To make yourself one of 
these is submitted to your choice. Among the conditions of 
Aeir alliance are mutual fidelity and secrecy. 

Their existence depends upon this : their existence is known 
only to themselves. This secrecy must be obtained by all the 
means which are possible. When I have said thus much, I 
have informed you, in some degree, of their existence, but you 
are still ignorant of the purpose contemplated by this associa- 
tion, and of all the members, except myself. So far, no dan- 
gerous disclosure is yet made : but this degree of concealment 
is not sufficient. Thus much is made known to you, because 
it is unavoidable. The individuals which compose this frater- 
nity are not immortal, and the vacancies occasioned by death 
must be supplied from among the living. The candidate must 
be instructed and prep^redy and they are always at liberty to re- 
cede. Their reason must approve the obligations and duties of 
their station, or they are unfit for it. If they recede, one duty 
is still incumbent upon them : they must observe an inviolable 
silence. To this they are not held by any promise. -. They 
must weigh consequences, and freely decide; but they must 
not fail to number among these consequences their own death. 

Their death will not be prompted by vengeance. The exe- 
cutioner will say, he that has once revealed the tale is likely to 
revea^l it a second time ; and, to prevent this, the betrayier must 
die. Nor is this the only consequence : to prevent the further 
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revelation, he, to whom the secret was imparted, must likewise 
p^ish. He must not console himself with the belief that his 
ti^espass wiU be unknown* The knowledge cannotf by human 
means, be withheld from this fraternity. Rare^ indeed, wiU it 
be that his purpose to disclose is not discovered before it can 
be effected^ and the disclosure prevented by his death. 

Be well aware of your condition. What I now, or naay 
hereafter mention, mention not again. Admit not even a doubt 
as to the ^Dropriety of hiding it from all the world. There are 
eyes who will discern this doubt amidst the closest folds of your 
heart, and your life will instantly be sacrificed. 

At present be the subject dismissed. Reflect deeply on the 
duty which you have already incurred. Think upon your 
strength of mind, and be careful not to lay yourself under im- 
practicable obligations. It will always be in your power to re- 
cede. - Even after you are solemnly enrolled a member, you 
may consult the dictates of your own understanding, and relin- 
quish your post ; but while you live> the obligation to be si- 
lent will perpetually attend you. • 

We seek not the misery pr death of any one, but we are 
swayed by an immutable calculation. Peath is to be abhorred, 
but die life of the betrayer is productive of more evil than his 
death : his death, therefore, we choose, and our means are in- 
stantaneous and unerring. 

I love you. The first impulse of my love is to dissuade you 
from seeking to know more. Your mind will be full of ideas ; 
your hands will be perpetually busy to a purpose into which no 
human creature, beyond the verge of your brotherhood, must 
pry. Believe me^ who have made the experiment, that com- 
pared with this task, the task of inviolable secrecy, all others 
are easy. To be dumb will not suffice ; never to know any 
remission in your zeal or your watchfulness will not suffice. If 
the sagacity of others detect your occupations, however strenu- 
ously you may labour for concealment, your doom is ratified, 
as well as that of the wretch whose evil destiny led him to pur- 
sue you. 

Yet if your fidelity fail not, great will be your recompense, 
for all your toils and self-devotion, ample will be the retribu- 
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lion. Hitherto you have been wrapt ia darkness and storm ; 
then will you be exalted tt> a pure and unruffled element. It 
is only for a time that temptation will environ 3rou, and your 
path wiD be toilsome. In a few years you will be permitted to 
withdraw to a land of sages, and the remainder of your life 
will glide away in the enjoyments of beneficence and wisdom. 

Think deeply on what I have said. Investigate your own 
motives and opinions, and prepare to submit them to the test of 
numerous hazards and experiments. 

Here my friend passed to a new topic. I was desirous of re- 
verting to this subject, and obtaining further information con- 
cerning it, but he assiduously repelled all my attempts, and in- 
sisted on my bestowing deep and impartial attention on what 
had already been disclosed. I was not slow to comply with 
his directions. My mind refused to admit any other theme of 
contemplation than this. 

As yet I had no glimpse of the nature of this fraternity. I 
was permitted to form conjectures, and previous incidents be- 
stowed but one form upon my thoughts. In reviewing the 
sentiments and deportment of Ludloe, my belief continually ac- 
quired new strength. I even recollected hints and ambiguous 
allusions in his discoursCf which were easily solved, on the sup- 
position of the existence of a new model of society, in some un- 
suspected comer of the world. 

I did not fully perceive the necessity of secrecy ; but this ne- 
cessity perhaps would be rendered apparent, when I should 
come to know the connection that subsisted between Europe and 
this imaginary colony. But what was to be done ? I was wil- 
ling to abide by these conditions. My understanding might 
not approve of all the ends proposed by this fraternity, andi I 
had liberty to withdraw from it, or to refuse to ally myself 
with them. That the obligation of secrecy should still remain, 
was unquestionably reasonable. 

It appeared to be the plan of Ludloe rather to damp than to 
stimulate my zeal. He discouraged all attempts to renew the 
subjeet in conversation. He dwelt upon the arduousness of the . 
office to which I aspired, the temptations to violate my duty 
with which I should be continually beset, the inevitable death 
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with which the slightest breach of my engagements would he 
followed, and the long apprenticeship which it would be neces- 
sary for me to serve, before I should be fitted to enter into this 
conclave. 

Sometimes my courage was depressed by these representa-^ 
tions* My zeal, however, was sure to revive ; and at length 
I^udloe declared himself willing to assist me in the accomplish- 
ment of my wishes. For this end, it was necessary, he said, 
that I should be informed of a second obligation^ which every 
candidate must assume* Before any one could be deemed 
qualified, he must be thoroughly known to his associates. For 
this end^ he must determine to disclose every fact in his histo- 
ry, and every secret of his heart. I must begin with niaking 
these confessions, with regard to my past life^ to Ludloe, and 
must continue to communicate, at stated seasons, every new 
thought, and every new occurrence, to him. This confidence 
was to be absolutely limitless*: no exceptions were to be adhiit- 
ted, and no reserves to be practised ; and the same penalty at- 
tended the infraction of this rule as of the former. Means 
would be employed, by which the slightest deviation, in either 
ca8e»> would be detected, and the deathful consequence would 
follow with instant and inevitable expedition. If secrecy were 
difficult to practise, sincerity^ in that degree in which it was 
here demanded, was a task infinitely more arduous, and a pe- 
jriod of new deliberation was necessary before I should decide. 
I was at liberty to pause : nay, the longer was the period of 
deliberation which I^ook, the better ; but, when I had once en- 
tered this path, it was not in my power to recede. After 
having solemnly avowed my resolution to be thus sincere in my 
confession^ any particle of reserve or duplicity would cost me 
my life. 

This indeed was a subject to be deeply thought upon. Hitli- 
crto I had been guilty of concealment with regard to my friend. 
I had entered into no formal compact, but had been conscious 
to a kind of tacit obligation to hide no important transaction of 
my life from him. This consciousness was the source of con- 
tinual anxiety. I had exerted^ on numerous occasions, my bi- 
vocal faculty, but, in my intercourse with Ludloe, had suffered 
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not the sUfghtest intimatioii to escape me with regard to it. 
This reserve was not easily explained* It was, in a great de** 
gree, the product of habit ; but I likewise considered that the 
efficacy of this instrument depended upon its existence being 
unknown. To confide the secret to one, was to put an end to 
my privilege : how widely the knowledge would thenceforth be 
diffused, I had no power to foresee. 

Each day multiplied the impediments to confidence. Shanae 
hindered me from acknowledging my past reserves. Ludloe, 
from the nature of our intercourse^ would certainty account my 
reserve, in this respect, unjustifiable, and to excite his indigna- 
tion or contempt was an unpleasing undertaking. Now^ if I 
should resolve to persist in my new path, this reserve must be 
dismissed : I must make him master of a secret which waa 
precious to me beyond all others ; by acquainting him with 
past concealments, I must risk incurring hits suspicion and his 
anger. These reflections were productive of consideraJ)le em- 
barrassment. 

There was, indeed, an avenue by which to escape these diffi- 
cultiesy if it did not, at the same time, plunge me into greater* 
My confessions might, in other respects, be unbounded, Bui my 
reserves, in this particular, might be continued. Yet should I 
not expose myself to formidable perils i Would my secret be 
for ever unsuspected and undiscovered I 

When I considered the nature of this faculty, the impossibili- 
ty of going farther than suspicion, since the . agent could be 
known only by his own confession, and even this confessioii 
would not be believed by the greater part of mankind, I was 
tempted to conceal it. ^ 

In most cases, if I had assei'ted the possession of .this power, 
I shouldbe treated as a liar; it would be considered as an ab- 
surd and audacious expedient to free myself from the suspicion 
of having entered into compact with a daemon, or of being my^ 
, self an emissary of the grand foe. Here, however, there was 
no reason to dread a similar imputation, since Ludloe had dec* 
nied the preternatural pretensions of these airy sounds. 

My conduct on this occasion was nowise influenced by the 
belief of any inherent sanctity in truth. Ludloe had taught 
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me to model myself in this respect entirely with a view to im- 
mediate consequences. If my genuine interest, on the whole, 
was promoted by veracity, it was proper to adh^e to it ; but, 
if the result of my investigatiim were opposite, truth was ,to be 
sacrificed without scruple. - 

Meanwhile, in a point of so much moment, I was not hasty to 
' determine. My delay seemed to be, by no means, unaccepta- 
ble to Ludloe, who applauded my discretion, and warned me 
to be circumspect. My attention was chiefly absorbed by con- 
siderations connected with this subject^ and litde regard was 
paid to any foreign occupation or amusement. 

One evening, after a day spent in my closet, I sought recrea- 
tion by walking forth. My mind was chiefly occupied by the 
review 6f incidents which happened in Spain. I turned my 
face towards the fields, and recovered not from my reverie, till 
I had proceeded some miles on the road to Meath. The 
night had c<Misiderably advanced, and the darkness was render- 
ed intense^ by the setting of the moon. Being somewhat wea^ 
ry, as well as undetermined in what manner next to proceed, I 
seated myself on a grassy bank beside the road. The spot 
which I had chosen was aloof from passengers, and shrouded 
in the deepest obscurity. 

Some time elapsed, when my attention was excited by the 
slow approach of an equipage. I presently discovered a coach 
and six horses, but unattended, except by coachman and postil* 
lion, and with x\o light to guide them on their way* Scarcely 
' had they passed the dpot where I rested, when some one leaped 
from beneath the hedge, and seized the head of the fore-horses. 
Another called upon the coachman to stop, and threatened him 
with instant death if he disobeyed. A third drew open the 
coach door, and ordered those within to deliver their purses. 
, A shriek of terror showed me that a lady was within, who 
eagerly consented to preserve her life by the loss of her money. 

To walk unarmed in the neighbourhood of Dublin, especial- 
ly at night, has always been accounted dangerous. I had about 
me the usual instruments of defence. I was desirous of rescu- 
ing this person from the danger which surrounded her, but was 
somewhat at a loss how to effect my purpose. My single 
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strength was insufficient to contend with thrive ruffians. After 
a moment's debate, an expedient was suggested, which I has*- 
tened to execute. 

Time had not been allowed for the ruffian who stood beside 
the carriage to receive the plunder, when several voices, loud, 
clamorous, and eager, were heard in the quarter whence the 
traveller had come. By tramplbg with quickness, it was'easjr . 
to imitate the sound of many feet. The robbers were alarmed, 
and one called upon another to attend. The sounds increased, 
arid, at the next moment, they betook themselves to flight, but 
not till a pistol was discharged. Whether it was aimed at the 
lady in the carriage, or at the coachman, I was not permitted to 
discover^ for the report aifrighted the horses, and they set off at 
full speed. ^ 

I could not hope to overtake them : I knew not whither the 
robbers had fled, and whether, by proceeding, I might not fall 
into their hands. These considerations induced me to resume 
my feet,-and retire from the scene as expeditiously as possible. 
I regained my own habitation without injury. 

I have said that I occupied separate apartments from those 
of Ludloe* To these there were means of access without dis- 
turbing the family. I hasted to my chamber, but was consid- 
erably surprised to find, on entering my apartment, Ludloe 
seated at a table, with a lamp before him. 

My momentary confusion was greater than his. On discov- 
ering who it was, he assumed his accustomed looks, and ex- 
plained appearances, by saying, that he wished to converse with 
me on a subject of importance, and had therefore sought me at 
this secret hour, in my own chamber. Contrary to his expecta- 
tion, I was absent. Conceiving it possible that I might shortly 
return, he had waited till now. He took no further notice of 
my absence, nor manifested any desire to know the cause of it, 
but proceeded to mention the subject which had brought him 
hither. These were his words. 

You have nothing which the laws permit you to call your 
own. Justice intitles you to the supply of your physical w^ants, 
from those who are able to supply them ; but there are few who 
will acknowledge your claim, or spare an atom of their super- 
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fluity to appease your cravingg. That which they will not 
spontaneously give, it is not right to wrest from them, by vio- 
lence. What then' is to be done ? 

Property is necessary to your own subsistence* It is useful^ 
by enabling you to supply the wants of others. To give food^ 
and clothing, and shelter, is to give life, to annihilate tempta- 
tion, to unshackle virtue, and propagate felicity. How shall 
property be gained ? 

You may set your understanding or your hands at work. 
You may weave stockings, or write poems^ and exchange them 
for money ; but' these are tardy and meagre schemes. The 
means are disproportibned to the end, and I will not'suffer you 
to pursue them. My justice will supply your wants. 

But dependance on the justice of others is a precarious (pon- 
dition. To be the object is a less ennobling state than to be the 
bestower of benefit. Doubtless you desire to be vested with 
competence and riches, and to hold them by virtue of the law^ 
*and not at the will of a benefactor. He paused as if waiting 
for my assent to his positions. I readily expressed my concur- 
rence, and my desire to pursue any means compatible with ho* 
nesty. He resumed : 

There are various means, besides labour, violence, or fraud. 
It is right to sele(^t the easiest within your reach. It happens 
that the easiest is at hand. A revenue, of some thousands a 
year, a stately mansion in the city, and another in Kildare, old 
and faithful domestics, and magnificent furniture, are good 
things. Will you have them ? 

A gift like that, replied I, will be attended by momentous 
conditions. I cannot decide upon its value, until I know these 
conditions. 

The sole condition is your consent to receive them. Not 
even the airy obligation of gratitude will be created by accep- 
tance. On the contrary, by accepting them, you will confer 
the highest benefit upon another. 

I do not comprehend you. Something surely must be ffvtn 
in return. 

Nothing. It may seem strange that, in accepting the abso- 
lute controul of so much property, you subject yourself to no 
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ecfndkictos: that no chums of gratitude or service vnH accrue ; 
but the wonder is greater still. The te«r equitably enough fet- 
ters the gift with no restraints, with respect to you that receive 
it ; but not so with regard to the mdiappy being who bestows 
ft. That being must part, not only with propetty but Kberr^* 
Tn accepting the property, you must consent to enjoy the servi^ 
ces of the present possessor. They cannot be disjoined. 

Of the true nature and extent of the gift, you should be fi^ 
apprised. Be aware, therefore, that, together with this proper- 
ty, you will receive absolute power over the liberty and person 
of the being who now possesses it. That being must become 
your domestic slave ; be governed, in every particidar, by your 
caprice. 

Happily for you, thougti fully invested with this power^ the 
degree and mode in which it yriSi be exercised wiQ depend up- 
on yourself. You may either totally forbear the exercise, or 
employ it oidy for the benefit of your slave. However itqu* 
nous, therefore, this authority may be to the subject of il^ it 
wffl, in some sense, only enhance the value of the gift to you. 

The attachment and obedience of this being will be dmSf 
evident in one thing. Its duty will consist in conforming, in 
every instance, to your will. All the powers of this being are 
to be devoted to your happiness ; but there is one relation he* 
tween you, which enables you to confer, while exacdng, 
pleasure. This relation is sexuaL Your slave is a woman ; 
and the bond; which transfbrs her property and person to you, 
J8....marriage. 

My knowledge of Ludloe, his principles, and reaso»tngs, 
ought to have precluded that surprise which I experienced at 
the conclusion of his discourse. I knew that he regarded the 
present institution of marriage as a contract of servitude^ and 
Ae terms of k unequal and unjust. When my surprise had 
subsided; my ilioughts turned upon die nature of his scheme* 
After a pause of reflection, I answered : 

Both law and custom have connected obligations with mar- 
riagje, which, though heaviest on the female, are not light upon 
the Jkiale. Their weight and extent are not immutable aod 
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imiibrm ; tliey «re modified by yarioua locideiitBy and ei^eciaOy 
by the mental and persooal qualities of the lady. 

I am not sure that I should willin^^y accept the property and 
person of a woman decrepid with age» and enslaved by perverse 
habits and evil passions: whereas youth, beauty^ and tenderness 
would be worth accepjUng, even for their own sake, and discon- 
nected With fortune. 

As to altar vows, I believe they wiU not make me swerve 
firOQi equity. I shall exact neither service nor afieotion from 
my spouse. The value of these, and, indeed, not only the value^ 
bujt the very existence^ of the latter depends upon its sponta- 
neity. A promise to love tends rather to loosen than strength* 
en the tie. 

As to myself) the age of illusion is past. I shall not wed, 
till I find one whose moral and physical constiti^on will make 
personal fidelity easy. I shall judge without mistiness or pas- 
atotti and habit will come in aid of an enlightened and deliberate 
choice. 

I 4hall fiot be fastidious in my clmce. I do not expect, and 
scartely desire^ OMich intellectual similitude between me and 
wcf n^ife. Our op&uona and pursuits cannot be in common. 
While women are formed by Uieir education, and their educa^r 
tton contintftes in it* present atiite) tender hearts md misguided 
undet'st andi ngs are aH that we can hope to meet with. 

What are the character, age, and person of the woman to 
whom you i^dei and what prospect of success would attend 
my exertions to obUun her favoui^ ? 

I hinre tdd you she is rich* She is a widow, and owes her 
lidics to the liberality of her husband^ who was a toader of 
great opulence, and who died while on a mercantile adventure 
to Spain* He was not unknown to you. Your letters £rom 
Spain often spoke of him. In shorty she is the widow of Ben- 
iBgton, wbom you met at Bai-celonai She is atiU in the prime 
of Iifie ; is not widiout many feminine attiaetioiis j has an ar- 
&Bt and credident temper ; and is paitiotdatly given to devo* 
tion. This temper it would be easy to reguhrte according to 
your pleasure and your ittterest» and I n<lw submit to y^^.the 
expediency of to alliance with her. 
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Lam a kinsman, and regarded by her with uncommon defe- 
rence ; and my commendations, therefore, will be of great ser* 
vice to you, and shall be given. 

I will deal ingenuously with you. It is proper you should 
be fully acquainted with the grounds of this proposal. The 
benefits of rank, and property, and independence, which I have 
already mentioned as likely to accrue to you from this marriage, 
are solid and valuable benefits; but these are "ot the sole ad* 
vantages, and to benefit you, in these respects, is not my whok 
view. 

No. My treatment of you henceforth will be* regulated by 
.one. principle. I regard you only as one undergoing a proba- 
tion or apprenticeship ; as subjected to trials of your sincerity 
and fortitude. The marriage I now propose to you is desirable, 
because it will make you independent of me. Your poverty 
might create an unsuitable bias in favour of proposals, one of 
whose effects would be to set you beyond.fortune's reach. Th^ 
bias will cease, when you cease to be poor and dependent. 

Love is the strongest of all human delusions. That fbvti* 
tude, which is not subdued by the tenderness and blandish- 
ments of woman^ may be trusted ; but no fortitude, which has 
not undergone that test, will be trusted by us. 

This woman is a charming enthusiast. She will never marry 
but him whom she passionately loves. Her power over die heart 
that loves her will scaircely have limits. The means of prying 
into your transactions, of suspecting and sifting your thonghtt, 
which her constant society with you, while sleeping and wakisg» 
her zeal and watchfulness for your welfare, and her curiosity, 
adroitness, and penetration will afford her, are evident. Your 
danger, therefore, will be imminent. Your fortitude will be ob- 
liged to have recourse^^ npt to fiight, but to vigilance. Your 
eye must never close. 

Alas ! what human magnanimity can stand this test i How 
cau I persuade myself that you will not fail i I waver between 
hope and fear. Many, it is true, have fallen, and dragged witb 
theni the author of their ruin, but some have soared abtire 
even these perils an4 temptations, with their fiery energies un- 
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impaired) and great has been, as great ought to be, their recom- 
pence* 

But you are dQ^btless aware of your danger. 1 need not re- 
peat the consequences of betraying your trust, the rigour of 
those who will judge your fauk, the unerring and unbounded 
scrutiny to which your actions^ the most secret and indifferent, 
will be subjected. 

Your conduct, however, will be voluntary. At your own 
option be it, to see or not to see this woman. Circumspection, 
deliberation, forethought, are yeur sacred duties and highest in- 
terest. 

Ludloe's remarks on the seductive land bewitching powers 
of women, on the difficulty of keeping a secret which they wish 
to know, and to gain which they employ the soft artillery of 
tears and prayers, and blandishments and menaces, are familiar 
to all men, but they had little weight with me, because they 
i^rere unsuj)ported by my own experience. I had never had 
any intellectual or sentimental coimection with the sex. My 
meditations and pursuits had all led a different way, and a bias 
had gradu^ly be^n given to my feelings, very unfavourable to 
the refinements of love. I acknowledge, with shame and re- 
gret, that I was accustomed to regard the physical and sensual 
consequences of the sexual relation as realities, and every thing 
intellectual, disinterested, and heroic, which enthusiasts connect 
with it, as idle dreams. Besides, said I, I am yet a stranger to 
tbi& secret, on the preservation of which so much stress is laid, 
and it will be optional with me to receive it or not* If, in the 
progress of my acquaintance with Mrs. Benington, I should 
perceive any extraordinary danger in the gift, cannot I refuse, 
or at least delay to comply with any new conditions from Lud- 
loe ? Will not his candour and his affection for me rather com- 
mend than disapprove my diffidence ? In fine, I resolved to see 
this lady. 

■She was, it seems, the widow of Benington, wRom I knew in 
Spain. This man- was an English merchant settled at Barcelo- 
na, to whom* I had been commended by Ludloe's letters, and 
through whom my pecuniary supplies were furnished. Much 
intercour3p and somie degree of intimacy had taken place be- 
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tUMtt US, abd Ihad gained a prettf aebimM Inowindge of hk 
character. I had been informed, through different channels^ 
that his wife was much his superior in rank, idia* she possessed 
gredl wedth m hut own ri^K, and that some disagreement of 
temper or views occasioned dieir separation* She had married 
him for love, and stili doated on him : the occasions foi* separa- 
tion having arisen, it seems, not on her side but on his. As 
his ihabits of reflection were nowise friendly to religion, and as 
hers) according to Liadloe, were of the opposite idnd, it is pds^*' 
sUrie that some jarring had arisen between them from cki* 
source. Indeed, from some casual and broken hints of Benhig-^ 
fOD, especially in the latter part of his life, I bad long since gath- 
ered this conjecture. Somethmg, thought t, may be derived 
from my acquaintmioe with her husband fkvouraUe to tny 
views* 

I anxiously waited for an opportutiity of ac((uainting Ludloe 
with my resolution. On the day of om* last couveMati^, he 
had made a short excursion from town, intending to return die 
saaie evening, but had continued absent fcft seveind days. As 
sebft as he came back, I hastened to acquaint him with mf 
wiihe$« 

Have you well considered this matter? said he. Be SMured 
it is of no trivial import. The moment at which you enter the 
presence of this woman will decide your future destiny. Even 
putting out of view the subject of our Isle conversations, the 
light in which ycm shall appear to her wiU greatly influence 
your happiness, rince, though you cannot fitnl to love faetv it is 
quite uncertain what return she may think proper to make. 
Much, doubtless, will depend on your own petseveranee and 
address, but you wiS have many, perhaps insuperaUe obstacles 
to encounter on several accounts, and espedsdly in her attadi« 
ment to the memory of her late husband* As to her devout 
temper^ this is nearly allied to a Warm imagination in some 
0«her respects, and "will operate much more in faVdur of an ar- 
dent and artful lover, than against him. 

I still expressed my willingness to try my fmnune with htv^ 

WeU, said he, I anticipated your consent to my proposal, and 
the viMt Ihave just vod^ ims to her. I ^nghc i€b«»t to pave 
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file way, by mfarming her t&an I had met m$h one f«r whom 
she had desired me to look oi&t* Yoa must know tfas^ her f»- 
^r was one c^ these singuhur men whaset a value ii|M>nthingis 
CKaetly in proportion to the difficuky of oblakikig or compter 
hending them* His passion was for antiques, and his ftivoimte 
purstiit duraig a long life w^as monnmeots in brass, mAvbk,and 
parddment, of the remotest antiquitjr* Hie was wholly iadiffep. 
ent ta the eharaeter or conduet of our present soremgar and his 
ministers, but was extremely solicitous about die name and ea>- 
ploits of a kkig of Ireland that lived two or three eentnries be^ 
fore the food* He felt no curiosity to know who was^the fib- 
ther of his wife's child, but would travel a thousand miles, and 
consume ittcmths, in investigating which son of Noah it was 
that first landed on the coast of Munster. He wouM give a 
hundred guineas from the mint for a piece of old decayed cop- 
per no bigger than his nail> provided it had aukward charac- 
ters upon it, too much defaced to be read^ The whole stock of 
a great bookseller wm, in his eyes,.a cheap exchange for a shred 
of parchment, containing half a homily written by St. Pa^riclu 
He woukl have gratefully given aU his patrimonial domains to 
one who should inform him what pendragoa or dmid it was 
who set up the first stone on Salisbury plain. 

This spirit, s» you may readily suppose, being seconded by 
great wealth and long life, contributed to form a very large col* 
lection of venerable lumber, which, though beyond all price to. 
the collector himself, is of no value to his heiress but so far as 
it is marketaUe* She derigns to bring the whole to auction, but 
for this purpose a catalogue and deseription are necessary. 
Her father trusted to a faithful memory, and to vague and 
scarcely legible memorandums, and has left a very aidnous 
task to any one who shall be named to the office. It occurred 
to me, that the best means ^f promoting your views was to re<^ 
commend you to this ofiice. 

You are not entirely without the antiquaf4a!a frenzy your* 
self. The employment, therefore, will be somewhat agreeable 
to you for its own sake. It will intitle you to becon^ an in*- 
inate of the same house, and thus establish an incessant inter*' 
course b^wee» you, and the oature of the business is such^ 
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that you may perform it in what time» and with what degree of 
diligence and accuracy you please. 

I ventured to insinuate diat, to a woman of rank and family, 
the character of a hireling was l^no means a £ivourable recom- 
mendation* 
. He an&wered, that he proposed, by the account he shoi^dd 
give of me, to obviate every scruple of that nature. Though 
my father was. no better than a farmer, it is not absolutely cer- 
tain but thkt my remoter ancestors had princely blood in their 
veins : but «j long as proofs of my low extraction did not im- 
pertinently intrude themselves, my silence, or, at most, equivo- 
cal surmises^ seasonably made use of, might secure me from all 
inconveniences on the score of birth. He should represent me, 
and' I waiB such, as his friend, favourite, and equal, and my pas- 
sion for antiquities should be my {n-incipal inducement to un- 
dertake this office,'though my poverty woidd make no objection 
to a reasctoable pecuniary recompense. 

Having expressed my acqui^escence in his measures, he thus 
proceeded t My vim was made to my kinswoman^ for the pur- 
pose, as I just now told you, of paving your way into her fami- 
ly ; but, on my arrival at her house, I found nothing but dis- 
order and alarm. Mrs. Benington, it seems, on returning 
from a longer ride than customary, last Thursday evening, was 
attacked by robbers. Her attendants related an imperfect tale 
of somebody advancing at the critical moment to her rescue. 
It seems, however,' they did more harm than good; fbr the 
horses took^to flight and overturned the carriage, in conse- 
quence of l^hfeh. Mrs. Benington was severely bruised. She 
has kept hef^bed ever since, and a fever was likely to ensue, 
which has only left her out of danger to day. 

As the adventure before related, in which I had so much con- 
cern, occurred at the time mentioned by Ludloe, and as all 
other circumstances were alike, I could not doubt that the pet- 
son whom the exertion of my mysterious powers had relieved 
was Mrs. Benington : but what an ill-omened interference \ 
mine ! The robbers would probably have been satisfied with * 
few guineas in her purse, and, on receiving these, would h, 
left her to prosecut* her journey in peace and security, but, 
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abeurcHy offering a succour, n^icii cotdd «fllf Operate iiifN>tt llie 
fears of her asaailants, I endaagered ker life, first b}r the des* 
perate discharge of a pistol, aad «tat by die fright of Ihe 
horsesf My anxiety*, which wouM have been kee if I iuA not 
beenf in some degree, mTself, the author of die evil, was neaity 
removed by Ludloe's prooeeding to assure Me dial sA danger 
was at end, and that he left the lady in the -road to perfect healtli* 
He had seized the earliest opportunity of aequsinting her wMh 
the purpose of his visit, and had brought hack with hins ker 
dieerful aco^tance of my services. The next week was af«, 
pointed for my introduction. 

With such an object in view, I had /Etde leisure to attend to 
any indifferent object. My thoughts were continualiy bent iqp* 
on the expected inlroductioQ, imd my impatience and iuiiosilf 
drew atrengili, not merefy firom the character of Mrs. Bening* 
ton, but from tlie nature of my new employment. Ludloe had 
truly observed, that I was infected w4th somewhat df diis aoti* 
quarism mania myself, and I now remembered that Beaingloa 
had feequeady alluded «o dus collection in possession of hie 
wife. My curiosity had then been more than once excited 1^ 
hie ivpreseaitations, and I had formed a vague resolution of 
asakkig myself aofuai^iied Wi& diis lady and her learned trea* 
Bme^ sho«dd i ever return to Iretaiid. Other incidents had 
dnven d^s matter from my mind. 

MeMiwhSle, afakrs between LucHoe and myself remained sta* 
tkmary. Our confereiKes, which were regidar and daily» rela- 
ted to genend topics, and though his instructipfis were ada|>ted 
to promote my improvement in the most vtsttvl ttt-anches of 
Imowtedge, ifhey never afforded a glinq^ towards that quarter 
where my cwiosity was most active. 

The next week now arrived, but Lud)oe informed me that 
the stale ^ Mrs. Benington*s health rehired a short excursion 
lAto tfie country, and that he hitnsdtf proposed to bear her conw 
pany. The journey was to last sibeut a fortnight, after whicli 
I mig^t ^%pare n^sdtf for an introduction to her. 

This was a very liaexpected and (Ksagretfihle trisd to my pe» 
tie»ce. Jhk interval of eelitude that now auceeeded wodd 
h«M fNttsed rapidty «idplea»an^ enmit^ if «a cwm of ao 
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much moment wt¥t not in suspense. Books, of which I was . 
passkmat^ly fond, would have afibrded medelightfoland incesh 
sant oeci^aticrfi, and Ludtoe^ by way of reconcirmg m^ to ,iiiir 
av^idabW dday», had s$if€n me- access to a little cloaet^in which 
his rar«r aad more valuable hooks were kept. 

All 'my amusefitieiits, bodi by indination and necessity, were 
centered fii myself sAid'at home* Ludloe appeared to have i» 
vi«(itant», ^d thtyugh frequently abroad, or aC least. secluded 
tv^ me, badn^ver proposed my introduction to any of his 
£rieiid$, estcept Mrs. Beningion. My obligations to him wer« 
already too great to allow me to lay claim to new favours and 
indul^nci^s, iKxr, indeed, was raf disposition such as to QK^ke 
^cfety Reedful to my happiness. My chaiacter had b^en, in 
8^4^' degree, modelled by the faculty which I possessed. Thi^ 
itenvi&g sAl it# supposed value from impenetrable secrecy, and 
l.i3Mi]oe*s Sidmonitions tending powerfully to impres9 me with 
the necessity of wariness and circumspection ia my general in^ 
t^eourse #ttb mankind, I had gradually fidkurinto. sedate^ re* 
9^rVedi mysterfous, and unsociable habits. My beait wa^te4 
««t« frkn^» 

In this temper of mlnd^ I set mys^to examine the^novdti^s 
which Ludloe^^ ' private ' boOk*oases contained... It wiU be 
strange, thought I, if hi^ favourite volumes; do not show some 
Itrarks of my* friend^ charact^. Tq lanow a man V favourite 
or most constant studies cannot fail of letting in some fittle 
light tipqn his secret thc^ughts, and though he wmild nathave 
given me the reading of these books^ if he. had thoitg^t them 
capable of ^nveiiing more of his coHjCems than he wished, yet' 
jliOssibly my Ingenuity inay go one step farther tha^ be dreams 
0R You shall judge whether I was right in my conjectures. 

The books which composed thi^i lttde= library werec^biy Ac 
voyages and travels of the miafeionaries of the sixteenth and se* 
venteenth centuries. Added to these Wett some works upoa 
politicalt economy and legislation. Those ' writers who have 
at^used then^selves with reducing their ideas to practiee^and 
dt'awing imaginary pictures of nations^ or repiMicSyii^icne aiaa- 
ner?i ^i* governmc«it came up to their standard of cjxdloice, 
isifere'^all of yrhooii | had, ever beard, iit^d some I had never 
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heard of before, to be fouiid 4n tbi9:co|(c^c|«9li» AAnAitaidfm, 
of Aristotle's itpublic, the pdlitieat ^emaoceti of ftr Thoiaai 
Moore, Harrington, and Hun\e; api^^^r^d to have b^n mudi 
read« and Ludloe had not been Bparing of his marginal <20iiif 
ments* In these vrriters be appeared to fiind> nothing; but error 
and absurdity ; and his notes wererintrodttc^ for no other /end 
than to point out groundless principles . and f(9be opnclusiaiii^ 
The stile of these remarks was akeady familiar to me. IrSaw 
nothing new^ in them, or different licom the strain of thQse-c|>0' 
culatioAs with which Ludlow wa^, accustomed to- indulge liittt* 
self in conversation with me. • . . 

After having turned over the leaves of tlie printed vcldlfteSy 
I at length alighted on a smaU boi^.of maps, from .whicb^jt^f 
course, I cofuld reasonably esqtect no iAforttittion^ c^ that^MHiit 
about wl^ch I was most curious* It wjas an AUasi i^. whicbthe 
maps had been drawn b);r die pen. None of tbem ^t^liaed 
any thing remarkable, so far as I» who w$is indeed fa smattens^r 
in geography, was able to. perceive, till I came to the end> wh^ 
J I noticed a map^ whose prototype I was wholly u^nacquamted 
with* It was drawn on a pretty large scale, representing 4wo 
islands, which bore some feint resembl^dfQe,, in their.Teiative 
proportions^ at least, to Great Britain and. Irelsuid* ; In shape 
they were widely diflTerent, but as to size there '^as no .scale by 
which, to measure them* From the great number of subdivi- 
sions^ and from signs, which af^arently represei^d tpwns suid 
Maes^I i^ia ailowe4 to infer, th^t,4ie. country was at least as 
> extensive 'as the. Britkh isles* This map was apparently un- 
ffnished, lor lit Imd no names infioribed upon it. / 
..:: I baire just said^* my geographical knowledge was imperfect. 
Ilioi^ I had not enough to draw the outlines of any country 
by m^nrn^,* I had ^till aufficient to recognise what I had before 
.jaseen,^ and to discover that none, of the larger islands in our 
, Oiglobe resembled the one bi^fore me« Having such and so strong 
. i^otivea to. cimosiQr,.you may easily imagine.my sensations on 
- f surveying this map* StLspecting^ as I did) that, many of Lud* 
^idboe'&aitimations alluded to a country well known to him, though 
imknown -to others, I was. Of course inclined u> suppose that 
thbjpoantry. was now before me* 
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fiisyhetiif I toeis observed die otrtlioesof i8lMd% wbkh, thottgh 
on » <eftfo greadf ilkiiiaia{imi| were plaialy shnaar to tlilil«f 
ene Kiwi ftOQ^vv veeGi'ibecl*' 

It w wvtt Imerita that' the people of EvMpe are str«ii|perB te 
wwf irieovfy ode hdf c^ the florfaee of the globe.* From the 
ooiitlk pole up to tie ^uaior, it is tmly the small space occupied 
%)r SouAdhi Africa aad bjr South America ivith which we are 
o e % ik ai t itc dfc . Theve is a vast extent) soiEcient to receive a coft* 
jtioent as large as North America, wl^ch our i g porapce has fill- 
ed ooljr irith #«ter« In IakUoo^i mops nothbg was stifi to be 
Ireeif , i*^ese ^gioMy bat #atery except m Aat spot where Hit 
4itaivei%ofaraUeb of the southern trotnc and the oae hundred 
Oiid Madk de^»n^ east loogittide mte»ect each ott^. On 
ihis spot were LucHo^^s ishmda placed, tiiough without aajr 
Wme or iasoriptton wfaa(tevcr« 

Endeded iiot to be told diat diis spot had never been exphMr- 
od hfjr mny Eul^opeaa voyager, who had puUkhed his advefl- 
^■reo. What authority had LttcHoe for fixing a habkable land 
JK'diiaspoti and why did be give us nothing but the courses 
'of diores 9M rivers^ »id ti» sdte of towns and viHageS) wid»- 
eManantel 

As soon as L-ucHai? hod set out upon his proposed jourtey of 
n fortnighi^ I imhidbcd his ctosel, and continued ruasnit^ng 
«niong these bool^^nniittapsiiHmghu By that time I bad tum- 
od over-ererip book and afahost every leaf in thos smatt oo^ee- 
tion, and did not open tte idkaot again tiU liear the end of that 
.fmrtod. Meamrinfe 1 hoi msBny refieetioiis upon this remorkable 
eJrewBstaiice^i. Cerihl hsMck have intended Aat I sbooid see 
ilm Atks ) ft was Ae oaiy boob ^at coidd be styled a appio- 
oeripi oil tbese.shelvesi^imdit wooplaibed.benealh severslrodteiB, 
aa a sieoaMon ^r ^ipoia being obvious tind foi*wiird to die e^ er 
^Mrlnatd. Wsoit an oversig^ in haati «o leave it in my <#em or 
im^Ai he hoveiiaeodedto 4ead 07 eliriosity and knowMfc^ 
M(f^4sailMrxnmHadi3f tkta wceidswAdiselQaui^ i in e^dber ease 

"^TKe fencer £fiust Se femirtdea tfiat tfie Jricidents ^f Cbis narrative site sup- 
|K)8ed to have taken }d«0e-lN»llm tbett^y^tftOrft^ 
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howwasItorcgdateinyfului^iiqpQTt^^ Was 

I to speak and act as if this Atlaft had cseaped m;^ at i turi m or 
not I I bad already; after my firai examfimCMm of it^ ffeiBcdllie 
volume exactly iviier* I fouxid it. Ott eii^ery euppwEtiiOki I 
thought this was the safest way, aad imlodbed tM fSk^ %m^ 
cowl time, to see that all was precisely ia ^wipfml ofdar. 
'How was I dismayed and confounded oo ittipectyig (ho sbslveSy 
to perceiire that the Adas Was gonc^ This was a thc(ft, whfidi, 
from the eltiest bebg under k^k tmd key, aRdAe «k«y dws^ 
in my «wn pocket, imd which* from the ^ery nature «f te^ang 
stolen^ could i|Ot be imputed to asy of liie doia ses iic s » • Aftar 
a few mcpments a smipicioa occurred^ w^ick was sote Aeaagsd 
into certainty fay applying to die lionsekecpcr, who liid «e 
tfaitt I^udloe had returned* appSAreslly in ttducli hasiB^ thifr awn- 
ing of the day on whieh he had set ^nt upon kis J€Rtfndy) iMid 
just after I had left the house, thift Ke had g<me kild the Toom 
where this closet of books was^ Wid^zfust a few mitiiites stayv 
came out again and went away. -Me tokl me also, VtM fafs hsd 
made general inquiries after me, to which she had answered, 
^hdt she had not seen me during the day» and supposed liMR: t 
4iad spent the whole of it abroad. fVom lilis Siccottnt it wets 
plain, that Ludloe had returned for no other purpose btft Ss re* 
move this book out of my reach. But if he had a 4eiaMe key 
to this 4oor, what should hinder his hating iMteSSft, by thesame 
means, to eveiy other locked up place in the house t 

This suggestiiM made me aftart wUh terrori Of so bImoVB 
a means for possessing a knowledge of every tfafag ttnder lib 
tooi^ 1 liad never been till this momfesit swtire. Suchk she iii- 
ittuation which toys our most secr^ thofi^hls open to tfa|» 
w<Mld^ ssrutiny. We are frequevdy in miost danger wim we 
deem ourselfies wgk$gt vafe^ and our f (Mtri^s is iftften soesntisnes 
^tftrangfa a fNiiiM;, wtost weakness^ neitibing^ k^shuMd'seem^ but 
tbsrkfindest 9^pidiiy «oa)d^eiiook. 

My ^rrsn^ indt^d^ ^ifuteliy subsided when I «aitte to vtttA- 
4ees, thiM ttere ^#»»sd|ing in sny eldset^^r ^Unet tif isinte 
whidb «o4d possttiy ItflNdWligHt^ipM stfc^ dewiel 

p keep in M» dark> ^Che u^ esitfuny I itxspeesed my own 
drawers, aikd the more I r efleoied m ^til^^^iMriictert^f JUu^oe, as 
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I had known it, the less reason ^id there appear in my suspi- 
cions ; but I drew a lesson of caution fi;om thb circamstance, 
which contributed to my future safety. 

From Uiis incident I cotdd not but infer Ludloe's unwilling* 
ness to let me so ftit into his geographical secret^ as well as the 
certainty of that suspicion, which had very early been suggested 
to my dioughts, that Liidloe's plans of civilisation had beea 
• carried into practice in some unvisited comer of the world. It 
was strange, however, that he should* beti^ay hims4F by such aa 
inadvertenty. One who talked «d confidently of his ovm pow- 
ers to unveil any secret of mine, and, at the saipe time, to con- 
ceal' hfs own tk-ansactions, had sUrely committed an unpardon- 
able errof in leaving this important document id my way. My 
reverence^' indeed, for Ludloe Was sueh^ that I sometimes enter- 
tained thd notion that this seeming oversight was, in truth, ia 
regular contrivance to sup[rfy me with a knowledge, cf which, 
when I cahie maturely to reiect» it was impossible for me to 
make any ill use. There is no use in relating what would tiot 
be believed'^ and should I publish to the world the exififtenee of 
islands in the space allotted by Ludloe's maps to these inoogw- 
ftp, what w6uld the world answer ? That whethef the space de- 
scribed .was sea or land was of no importance. That the moral 
and political condition of its inhabitants was the only topic wor- 
thy of rational curiosity. Since I had gained no information 
upon this poiftt ; since I had nothing to di^lose but vain and 
fastastic siimiises ; I mightas well be ignorant of every thing. 
Thus, from secredy condemning Ludloe's imprudenee, I gradu- 
ally passed to adiniration of his policy. This discovery had no 
other eifect th^in to stimulate my curiosity ; to keep. up my ^eal 
to prosecute the journey I had commenced under hi|L auspices. 

I had hitherto formed a resolution to stop where I was in 
Ludloe's confidence : to 'wait^ill the success shodd be ascer- 
tained of my projects widi respect to Mr^ Beniagton, befbie 
I made any new advante in ^the.perilous and' mysterious toad 
into which he had led my steps. But^ bofore this tedious fort- 
nigfat had elapsed; I-wais grown eictttemely impatient for au'in- 
terview, and had nearly refedlved to undertake whatever (liga- 
tion he should .lay upon me. « . : ... 
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This obIigati<Hi was indeed a heavy otie,^nce,it included the 
confession of my biloquial powers, tn itself the confession was 
little. To possess this faculty was neither laudable d^r culpa^ 
He, nor had it been exercised in a^ way which I shoiill be very 
jnuob ashamed to acknowledge. It had led me into;nany in* 
sincerities and artifices, which, ^though not justifiabb by any 
cireed, was iptitled to ^om^ excuse^ on the score of y^/uthful ar* 
dour and temerity. The true diffipulty in the w^ of these 
confessions was the, not having made ^hem alread}. LucUoe 
bad long b^en intitled to this confidence, ^^d,. thougl the exist* 
ence of this power was venial or wholly. iimpcent, th) obstinate 
concealment of it was a different matter, and would certainly 
e]q>ose me to suspicion and rebuke. But what wasthe alter'* 
native? to conceal it: to incur those dreadful ptnisbinents 
awarded against treason in this particular* Ludloe^^ menaces 
3tiU rung in my ears, and; appalled my he^rt. ijpw^ihould I be 
able to shun them ? By concealing from every one jrhat I co|x« 
ce£4ed from him i How was my concealn^ent of su<h a faculty 
to- be suspected or proved? Unless J betrayed »ysdf, wha 
could betray m6 ? , * . 

In this state of mind, I resolved tocoitfess mys^ to Ludloe 
in the way that he . required* reserving only the secret of this 
faculty. iV^ful, indeed, said I, is the crisis of oiy fate. If 
Ludloe's declarations are true, a horrid jC^sitaslroph^ awaits me : 
but as fast as my resolutions were shaken, they w^re confirmed 
anew by th6 recoUection^^wlio can betray me bu^ myself? If I 
deny^ who is there can ptoy^ ?. Suspicion can.ne^er light upon 
the truth. If it does, it can never be converted into certainty^ 
£ven my own ]ips cannot oonfirinity since, who viU believe ii^y 
testimony? ' - 

^y such iQttsIons was I fortified in my despei^fie. resolution* 
l^udloe returned at the time, appointed. ;He inffrmed me that 
^fs; Benif)gton e3;pccted me ndxt mornings .She was^ ready to 
depart/for her country residenoe, wher,e,she propssed to spend 
the ensuing summer^ and would carry, . me .atong with her. la 
consequence of this arra^^geiQ^nt, he said,smany<inonth8 would 
d^^ before be should see .me aj^WBU You .^ indeed, con- 
tinued be, be pretty much shut up (torn aU socie^f » Your books 
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amk y»muiv bind will be fourciuet if not oafy cM^smioiis* 
Her IHe t$ not a social one, because she Jias ibrmed eslravag^ttt 
iMtiaiis of the bttportaiice of \otfdj vonhip and detirout aoli* 
tttde*. Moch of her tine will be spest in ■ie£tiMi<Hi itpom fiomm^ 
books m htr cloeet. Some of il in loog ftcdicaiy ridsa ia her 
ewchj for the sake of exercise. Littie sriH remaa* for eatinii 
and flkeptiigf so that anless you can preraii upon her to violale 
her ordicar}* ruks for your sake^ you will be left pretty UMieh 
to yourself. You will have the moie tiaie to r^ect upoa what 
has hitherlD been the theaie of our coaversations. You can. 
csNne to toara when you want to see me. I shaU gctteraHy be 
found in tlvse apartments. 

In the jresent st^te of my mmd, though iaspatient to see 
Mrs« BedagtoDy I was still more impatient to re»ov« the reiL 
between Ludloe and mysel£ After aone pause, I ventured to 
inquire if dere was any impediooetit to my advancenent in tbr 
road he hadalready pointed out to my curiosity and aaoibition. 

fie repHscU witb great sidemnity, that I waa already ae** 
<juainted widi the next step to be taken in tliis road. If 1 w«» 
prepared to nake him my confessor, a,s to the jiast, the present, 
and die fiitme, without exception 4xr conditioo, but what a»pse ' 
from delect ff snemcory, bs waa wilUi^ to reoeiire mgr confess 
nion. ' 

I declar«dnQrself rea(fy to dsi sa. 

I need not^he tetnmed, remind yom of ikt oanaeqiiienoeB of 
coneeahnttn or deceit* I have akaa^ dwell upon dmse p9mm 
aeqniences*': j)p tothe paat, you haxre afa'eady taM me^ parhifi% 
att that ifi ofaiy^ flaoment to know. It is in relation to the fia» 
turf thai cautim will be chiefly aeceasary. Hitherto jmw a»» 
tions have bees nearly indiQerent to the ends of your fiituve an;* 
isMacCir Concessions of the pant arc required, because d^y are 
am eaanest of die future chanctor and cotd^eu Haw f€^ 
theUNi-ibttt thisia too timxpiu Take an hour, to tefcct and d^ 
Iflieiato» Goby yoqrsetiFf take yourself to 9m€i» task,afii 
asake up your ^lind wsdi a fidi, «nttt«, and uafidUng fesofaitioii | 
^ dia mumm va which you aaMsasa ihh new oUigaaoii nrttk 
aaaltt yoci a new bomg. VaaditMi w UUiDf mSHk hwg ! 
tisni asomeat. 
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This Gonvenatloii was late in tfie eirening. After I had cdh- 
seated to postpone this stdject, we patted, he teffingme that 
be would leave his chamber door open, and as soon as my 
mind was made up I might come to Mm* 

I retired a^ordingly to my apartment, and spent die pre* 
scribed hour in anidous and trres6kite reflections. They were 
no other than had hitherto occurred, but they occurred with 
more force than ever. Some fatal obstinacy, however, got pop- 
session of me, and I persisted in the resohition of conceding 
one thing. We become foncfly attached to objectt and pur- 
suits, Irequendy for no conceivable reason but the pain and 
trouble they cost us. In proportion to the danger in which they 
invidve us do wecherish them* Our dariing ^tion is the poi* 
soa^at scorches our vitids* 

After some time, X went to Ludloc^s apynment* I foimd 
him aplemn, and yet benign, at my entrance* After intimating 
my ccMDpliance with Ae terms prescribed, which I did, in spite 
of dl my labour Ibr composure, with accents half faultering, he 
proceeded to put various questions to me, rdative to my eariy 
history* 

1 knew there was no odier mode of accomplishing ihe end in 
view, Ixit by putling aU that was related in the form of answers 
to questions ; and when meditadng on the character of LudloCf 
I experienced excessive uneasiness as to ^e consummate art 
and penetrktien which his questions would manifest. Con- 
sciiHis of a purpose to conceal, my fancy invested my friend with 
die robe 6f a Judicial inquisitor, all whose questions should aim 
at ektraisdng the' thidi, and entrapping die liar. 

In tftis respect, howeverf I was wholly disappointed* AH 
his ftiquhies were general and obvious* They betokened curi- 
(osity^ hot not suspicion ; yet there were moments when I saw, 
or^mcied f saw, some dissatisfaction betrayed in his features ; 
and when I arrived at that period of my story which termina* 
ted with my departure, as his companion, for Europe* his 
pauses were, 1 thought, a little longer and more museful than I 
liked* At diis period, our first conference, ended* After a 
talk, vriiich had tonimenied at a late hour^ and had continued 

vol.* IX* 3d 
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sutoy boors, it was time to sleep^ and it was agreed that next 
mor^iog the conference should be renewed. 

Qn retiring to my pillow, and reviewing all the circumstancei 
of this interview, my mind was filled with apprehension and 
disquiet* I seemed to recollect a thousand things, which 
showed that Ludloe was not fully satisfied with my part in this 
interview* A strange and nameless paizture of wrath and of 
pity appeared, on recollection, in the glances which* from time 
|» time, h^ cast upon me. Some emotion played upon his fea- 
jtures, in which* as my fears conceived, there was a tincture of 
iresentmenjand ferocity. In vain I called my usual sophistries 
10 my aid* In vain I pondere^ on the inscrutable nature of my 
peculiar faculty. In vain I endeaypured to persuade myself, 
Ithat, by telling the truth* instead of ep^tling myself to Ludloe's 
approbation, I should only excite his anger* by what he could 
not bu^ deem an attempt %o im^se upc^ his belief an incredi- 
ble lale of iqipossible events I had never heard or read of 
any instance of this faculty. I supposed the case to be absp- 
lutely singular,, and I should be no more entitled to credit in 
proclaiming it, than if I should maintain that a*^ certain billet of 
"wood possessed the faculty of articulate speech. It was. bow, 
however, too late to retract. I had been guil^ of a solemn and 
deliberate, concealment. I 'was now in the path in which there 
jpras no turning back, and I must go forward. 

The returiQi. of day's encouraging beams in some degree 
5Iiueted my nocturnal terrors, and I went, at the appointed 
hour, fo Ludloe's presence. I found him with a much more 
cheerful aspect than I expected* and began to chide myself, io 
secret, for the folly of my late apprehensicms. 

After a little pause^ be r^ipinded me, that he was only oae 
ai^ong many, engaged in a great and arduous design. A$ 

. jiach of us^ continued he, is mortal, each of us must, in time, 
yield hif post to another. Each of us is ambitious to provide 

. himself a successor, fb have his place filled by one selected asd 
insti^ucted by himself. All our personal feelings and aflPectioDS 
a^ hytio oceans intended! to be swallowed up by a passion for 
the ^neral interest ; when they can be kept alive and be 
nought into play, ia s^bordiaatim and subservience to'tlit^ 
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great end, th^y zitt ioherisfaed as usefuU auid revered as faaida* 
ble ; and whatever aasterity and rigour you may impute to. my 
character, there are few more susceptible of personal regards 
than I am. 

You cannot know, till you are what I am, what deep, whst 
all-absorbing interest I have in the success of my tutorship on 
this occasion. Mo^t Joyfuuy would I embrace a thousand 
deaths, rather than that you should prove a recreant. The con* 
sequences, of any failure in your integrity will, it is true, be 
fatal to yourself: but there are some minds, of a generous 
texture, who are more impatient under ills they have inflicted 
upon others, than of those they have brought upon themselves | 
who had rather perish, themselves, in infamy, than bring in{a* 
my or death upon a benefactor. 

Perhaps of such noble materials is your n^tnd composed. 
If I had not thought so, you would never have been an object 
of my regard, and therefore^ in the motives that shall impel 
you to fidelity, sincerity, and perseverance, some regard to my 
happiness and ii^elfare will, no doubt, have place. 

And yet I exact nothing from you on this score. If your 
own safety be insufficient to controul you, you are not fit for 
us. There is, indeed, abundant need of all possible induce- 
ments to make you faithful. . The task of concealing nothing 
from me must be easy. That of concealing every thing from 
others must be the only arduous one. The first you can hard** 
ly fail of performing, when the exigence requires it, for what 
motive can you possibly have to practise evasion or disguise 
with me ? You have surely committed no crime ; you have 
neither robbed, nor murdered, nor betrayed. If you have, 
diere is no room for the fear of punishment or the terror of dis- 
grace-to step in, and make you hide your guilt from me. You 
cannot dread any further disclosure, because I can have no in* 
terest in your ruin or your shame : and what evil could ensue 
the confession of the foulest murder, ^ven before a bench .of 
magistratesf more dreadful than that which will inevitably fok 
low the practice of the least concealment to m^ot the ^kift un- 
due disclosure to odters i 
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Tm cMtel «aiil}r cofi^iTc thd eteplMdcal BtAtmtAty widb 
wUck Mb wi» ffiokcn. iM ke fixed piercmg ej^s €» m6 
Hflale h« IfMilKi h^ I i^ierceiired Uiti wtttthmg mj^ looksv aadi 
labouring to penetrate my secret thoughts, I should doubtkstf 
haft bdoi jfuin^d : but he fixed his ejrei upon the floor, and tio 
gf»tut^ or look bdicated the sdsallest stispidon of my -conducts 
J^f 9MKe pause^ hecontkiued* in S mOre pathetic tone, while 
has whote frame seemed topattldee of hisWntal agitation : 

I am greatly at a loss by what means to impress you with a 
fuQ eottvtction of the truth of what I hav« just said. Endless 
ate dib ^q)lustries by which we seduce ourselves into periloisi 
^ and dbiibtfulpathsw What we do not see, we disbelieve, or we 
heed notw l^e sword may descend upon our infatuated head 
from above, but we who are, meanwhile, busily inspecting the 
gi^ound at our feet, or gazing at the scene around us, are oot 
aware or apprdbensiVe of its irresiacible eoming. In diis ca6e, 
it nrost not be seen before it is felt, or befote that time comes 
wfaei;! the danger of incurring it is oven I cannot withdraw 
the veil, and dtsclbse to your view the exterminating angel. 
Ail must be vacant and biank, and the danger that stands arm- 
ed Wtdi death at your eU)Ow must ccmtmue to be totally invisi* 
Ue^ till thfldt momelit when its veng^^nce it provoked or unpro* 
.vpkedblib I ^irittdo my part to eti':ourage you in gbod, or inti* 
mtdttte^ yod from «vtL I am texio^s to set before you all the 
lObtivea which are foted to mfluence your conduct ; but how 
sludl I work on yoiH? convtctkma i 

-ilereanather pa«tte ensnedf which I hiid not cowage enoUf^ 
to viteFnipt* He presetitly resumedt 

Perhaps 3rdu recefiect a visit which you patdy on Christwm 
d«^ i&dw year «-«*-#i to die i»thedral chuitli at Toledo. So 
}icaa Iremcaaber 1 

A. momeiit^ rcfflecnoii feoaBed to my nrind all: die iiicidenia 
oi^disEt 6by* t. had good reasmi to remember them. I feltHSO- 
^i^ lorepidatioii when Ludlce referred nxe to that day, iiM?^ ttt 
ihb^mdiiieBl, i inm doizbiful trhether dtere had siot been sonse 
bfTOCal dgetey-^ewrted cm dikt occaaioiu Luckily, heweVer^ te 
was almost die only similar occasion^ « wfakb ithted* b^ft 
wholly silent. 
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I aatifered in the affinmitive. I retBembcr them pttttcdfy. 
And yetf said Ludloe^ with a smik that seemed inteoded to 
diaaxln thi^ declaratioa of some of its terrors^ I inspect your fe« 
oollfction is not as exact as^mine^ nor^ indeed^ your i»io#kdgtt 
as eiiKensive* You met diere^ for the first tWney a fenate, whose 
nomikud uncle» but real father, a dean of that aneient churchy re* 
sided in a- blue stone house, the third from the wesc angle dS 
the square of St. Jago. 
AH this was exactly true. 

This female, continued be, fell hi love with you. Her pas« 
sioQ niiade her deaf to aU the dictates of naodesty and duty, and 
she gave you sufficient intimations, in subsequent intervieMrs at 
the same place, of this passion ; which, she being ^r and eori« 
cing, you were not slow in comprehending and returning.^ Aa 
not only the safety of your intercourse, but even of both your 
lives, depended cm being shielded even from susptcion, the at*' 
most wariness and caution was observed in all your proceed* 
ings. TeU me whether you succeeded in your efforts to this 
end. 

I replied, that, at the time, I had no doubt but t had. 
And y^ said he, drawing something from his pocket, and 
putting it into my hand» there is the slip of paper, with the pre* 
concerted emUem inscribed upon it, which the infatuated ffd 
dropped in your sight, one evening, in the left ai^ of that 
ehurcli. That paper you imagined you afterwards burnt m 
your chamber lamp. In pursuance of this token, you deferred 
your intended visit, and next day the lady was acctdeiiftaiy 
&towned» in passing a river. Here einded your cornirotMns 
Wiih her, and with her was buried, as you thought, all memoty^ 
of diis transaction. 

I leave you to Araw your own inference firomthis disdosvre. 
Modltate nfyon it when alone. Recal att the inctdettts 4»f that 
- dvaina, andjabour to conceive ihemeaiiw 1^ Which my sagadtjr 
hiMs been aUe to reaeh extents that took pkte so far off, and «UH 
der so deep a ooveving. f f ymi ^Mum pcttetraKe these msfansi 
leom to reverence my nsiertions,4hlft I i:»ttM>t be de^^ivedi afiad 
lei BintetkyiiclimtmtmAiifm^t^ 
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not merely because it is right, but because cotaceialment is im« 
possible* 

We will stop here. There is no haste required of us. Yes^* 
terda^r's discourse will suffice for to-day, and for many days to 
come. Let what has. already taken place be the subject of pro* 
found and mature reflection. Review* once more, the incidents 
of your early life, previous to your introduction to mcy and, at 
our next conference, prepare to supply all those deficiences oc- 
casioned by negligence, forgetfulness, or design on our first. 
There must be some. There must be many. The whdle truth 
can only be disclosed after numerous and repeated conversa- 
tions. These , must take place at considerable intervals, and 
when all is told, then shall you be ready to encounter the final 
ordeal, and load yourself with heavy and terrific sanctions. 

I shall be the proper judge of the completeness of your, con- 
fession. Knowing previously, and by unerring means, your 
whole history, I shall be able to detect all that is deficient, as 
well as all that is redundant. Ybur confessions have hitherto 
adhered to the truth, but deficient they are, and they must be, 
for who, at a single trial, can detail the secrets of his life I 
whose recollection can fully serve him at an instant's notice ? 
who can free himself, by a single effort, from the dominion of 
fear and shame ? We expect no miracles of fortitude and pu- 
rity from our disciples.. It is our discipline, our warinessy our 
laborious preparation that creates the excellence we have among 
us* We find it not ready made. 

I counsel you to join Mrs. Bennington without delay. You 
may see me when, and as often as you please. When it is 
proper to renew the present topic, it shall be renewed. Till 
then we will be silent. Here Ludloe left me alone, but not to 
indifference or vacuity. Indeed I was overwhelmed with the 
reflecdons that arose from th?s conversation. So, said I, I am 
still savedf if I have, wisdom enough to use the opportunity, 
from the consequences of past concealments. By a distinction 
which I had wholly overiooked, but which could not be missed 
by the sagacity and equity of LudloCf I have praise for telling 
the truth, and an excuse for withholding 9Pme of the truth. It« 
wasf tndeedi a praise to which I was entitled* for I have made 
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no additions to the tale of my early adventures. I had no me^ 
tive to exaggerate or dress out in false colours. What I sought 
to conceal, I was careful to exclude 'entirely, that a lame or 
defective narrative might awaken no suspicions* 

The allusion to incidents at Toledo confounded and (>e^l- 
dered all my thoughts* I still held the paper he had given me^ 
So far as memory could be trusted, it was the same which, an 
hour after I had received it, I burnt, as I conceived, with my 
. own hands. How Ludloe came into possession of this paper ; 
hpw he was apprised of incidents, to which only the female 
mentioned and myself were privy ; which she had too good 
reason to hide from all the world, and which I had taken infi« 
nite pains %o bury in oblivion, I vainly endeavoured to conjee- 
ture, '* 



THE SCRIBBLER. 



WHAT a name ts this ! And to be conferred hy a man on 
himself! Yet this is frequently the best policy. The surest 
way to preclude, is to anticipate, censure, for no one will think 
it worth whilcf to call a poor culprit by names which the culprit 
has liberally and unceremoniously given himself. If Tom says, 
^' I am a fool and an oddity,'' his worst enemies can only add, 
" so you are." 

The worst charge that can be 1>rought against a mere holder 
of the pen, is that he is a scribbler. Now I choose to anticipate 
this heavy charge, and I do hereby seasonably warn all your 
readers, that the writer of these presents is neither worse nor 
better than a scribbler. If therefore they have no^ time nor 
patience to peruse a mere scribble, let them overlook my lucu* 
brations, and pass on to the next coluqnn, where, no doubt, their 
curiosity and taste will be amply gratified by precious morsels 
of history and splendid effusions of eloquence. 

I never, for my part, presumed to aspire after a more ho* 
nourable name. I never took up pen but to please myself, and 
the idlers that were willing to attend to me. Others may wish 
to edify a congregation of s^ges by their wisdom, or call the 
human swine from his sentmil tainquet, to feast upon the pearls 
of their rhetoric, of whidhv fttamijkk all are liberally distributed^ 
none is thrown away ; or io diarm an audience of enthusiasts 
by a tale of pathos, elabora^ aionple, or a ditty ruefully sweet 
or wildly melancholy,, but as to mey I do not gaze wishfully at 
such heights. The common level must content me. The harp 
of Orpheus I dare not touch. As unambitious as a chimney- 
sweep, I shall be suflkientl^ 1^PP7 if I caa give a toleiaJble 
twang to a Jews*harp^ 
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1 have no fortress from which I may boldly look out, ancL 
siecurely defy the critical assailant* A poor beggarly wight Whose 
whole wealth is his pen ; a minstrel, friendless as Edwin of 
immortal memory, but, alas ! with none of his divine endow- 
ments J with none of that music that melted the fiercest hearts 
to charity, and turned the most obdurate or mischievous foes 
into adorers or disciples. 

My tjulU is my all, and unluckily, it is the poorest feather in* 
the gooae. No witty strokes or elegant flourishes can it ever 
pretend to. A diminutiVe, cross grained, crooked sla^e it is^ 
that I have in vain endeavoured to scrape into smoothness, to 
bend into rectitude, and to fashion into symnietry. After all 
rtiy pain§, its happiest exertion continues to be, and will never 
be other, than, an arrant scrawl. 

I have often resolved to cast it away, tired and ashamed of 
its incorrigible depravity, but checked myself in time ; for bad 
as it is, it will never be my lot to find a better. Some ill-minded 
witch stands always ready to distort its grain and blunt its 
point, and whatever plausible hopes I may form before the trial, 
I always find that my choicest specimens of genius are nothing 
stilt but scrawls. 

Let no one imagine therefore, that on this occasion, I pretend 
to write. No, I shall only scribble, and those who look for 
entertainment from my performances will be egregiously de- 
oeived* In every form that I shall take, in every theme that I 
shall choose, I shall not be able to belie my parentage. The 
star that ruled at my birth, in all my pilgrinaage and all my me- 
tamorphoses, will shine upon me still, and my fate has decreed . 
that I shall be nothing but a scribbler. 

Ah ! Jenny ! these are hard times, but ours is no extraordi-- 
nary lotl Heavy as the burden is on us, there are thousands 
on whonrthc load is heavier still, while the shoulders, ott 
which it. is laid, are far Itss able to sustain it, than ours. 

A feeble consolation, thou sayest, is that, and feeble it is. 
To find comfort in distress, from thinking on the greater dis- 
tresses of others whose naerits are njuch less than ours, is but a 
selfish way of judging, for, why should we be comforted by^uch 
reflections ? .. ♦ . 

VOL. II. 34 
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When I was a boy^ a froward wt«tch| whom I met on the 
hi^btwBy^ thought proper to be angry at some jest that escaped 
me, and matching up a pebble about half the size of my fist* 
knocked me down.with it. My skull was fractured by the blow, 
a»d I was a long time in getting well. While sick, an ideot 
that strolled about the viSage, chanced to stroll into my cfaam^ 
ber. Somebody^ in answer to his questions, gave him an ac- 
'cbunt of my mishap. The historian outdid Tacitus in brcTity, 
for the whole tragedy was summoned up . in, wl^, Dick, the 
wagoner broke his hestd with a brick-bat. 

Bless me, said the fooly what a mercy that it was not a 
aaill stone. 

Jenny smiled and said, a remark truly worthy of an ideot. 

And yet (resumed I) foolish as it was, it struck me, as I 
listened, very forcibly. Dick, the waggoner^ to be sure, was no 
AjsCx. Rocks were no missiles to him, but my thoughts did not 
run upon the possibility of the evil. I was really consoled by 
thinking that a larger stone or a better aim might have doubled 
or trebled the injury, or perhaps made it utterly irreparabk. 
And why, since I was comforted^ be very curious in weighiog 
its justice or wisdom. That wisdom that lessens joy, or en-r 
hances sorrow, is not worth our praise. Cheer up, my dear 
girl, and if thou can'st find no comforter but folly, think it only 
folly to be wis^. 

Such was the dialogue that just now passed between Jenny 
and me. Jennys you must know, reader, is my sister, and a 
good girl she is ; the best in the world. Abundant cau^e have 
I to say sOf for without her, long ago should I have soundly 
slept in my grave : or have undergone a much worse destiny. 
Without her .healing tenderness or salutary council, I should 
fong ago have yielded to the ill-suggestions of poverty, and 
biive done that which is forbidden, or have shared the debtors' 
portion in a prison, or have sunk to my last sleep in a pestilen- 
tjal hospital. 

My Jenny is a sort of gdod angel to me, never wsmting at the 
point of utmost need. What a sweet face, is her'si and what 
music was 9ver so hean eheeri&g as her ^^good morrow, 
brother!'' 
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Tired; drooping^ almost lifelctsa after the day's toil, to hiear 
her stng, or ramble with her, are my sweetest coiisolati<^s» 

But how am I run away with by this bewitching theme ! My 
own fortunes and my sister's praise I do love to dweU tqioa. 
Yet strange it is, that I should talk thus publicly on such themes* 
I, that have my pride and my scruples, like others, but my con- 
trivance here has saved my pride,, and gratiiied my darling pas- 
sion ; I can writp about myself, and civen publish what I write, 
withmit risking any exposure, ior nobody that reads this will 
ever know the writer. 

Perhaps, reader, you want to know my name and dwelling. 
Now these are the only things that I am anxious to hide* My 
cliaractei^ and history I have no objeaion to disdose ; nay, it 
would give me pleasure to tell diem, but I do not wish to he 
known by name and abode. 

Not likely^ indeed, that my name would be of service to you* 
You never heard it before* An m^bscure arid forlorn lad like 
me, was never noticed in your pleasurable walks pr social cir- 
cles. The meanness of my garb, indeed, and my boyish face, 
conceal me even from s^picion, and far, far (listant and differ- 
ent are the spheres in which you and I mov^. 

But what new suggestion of vanity is this i To imagine that 
any curiosity will be felt for him irom whose pen these crudities 
flow, or that any interest can be awakened in enlightened bo- 
soms for the fortunes of the scribbler ! 

Yet why not ? I have a little vani^, that is certain. Not thie 
most ccmtemptible of heaven^s creatures, am I ; good parts in 
inc, I verily^ believe ; a towardly, iHX>mpt spirit, to give myself 
my due^ that will eacpand and ripen as I grow older* As yet, I 
,am a mere boy, for whose deficiencies, as well as for whose 
vanity, some allowances wiU not be withheld by the charitably 
wise; , . , 

I have» at &is moment, a great desire to be known to thee my 
friend ; to diee, with thy benignant smiles, who art, just now, 
perusing this .page* I hope thou art a woman, for if so, softness 
^iod compassion are intenwov^v with thy feelings as intimately 
^bright Hhreads in a parti-^cdouied woof* Metbinks I hear 
thee fiighy^and 4eelby eye glisten* Would to heaven I wa* 
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near enough to testify my gtatitudq, and bid the compassionate 
drop flow ; to assure thee that the writer of this is not unwor- 
thy thy regard ; but that must never be. I shall never be to 
thee, aught but a phantom. A something ideally existent, and 
without a name or loc: J habitation. 

Not that I should be averse to know thee for my friend^ bvU 
how to discover thy good will ; how to bring myself within thy 
ken, is the insuperable diiHculty. 

Perhaps, I might be somehow useful to thee. . I might run of 
thy erra^nds, might carry thy provision-basket on market days, 
or harness thy pair of bays to thy phaeton : but no. For that I 
was not born, I will never be a slave to fetch and carry, to fat- 
ten upon fragments even from thy plate ; to sit upon the kitchen 
hearth, with trencher on my lap, and eat, full in the envious 
eyes of Towser^ who^ the while^ is squatted opposite, and 
grudges me every vile morseU 

Perhaps, thdu needest a more honourable service 4 art smitten 
with a passion for some fashionable knowledge ; to prate a lit- 
tle French, or shew a pretty finger on the harpsichord, or 
flourish off a billet with a little more correctn^s of spelling, 
more evenness of lines ; and with characters a little less like 
Arabic, may have awakened thy ambition. In such a case, I 
.do not know but I might eat thy bread and not be choked by it. 
Otherwise, this pine board and this black loaf are sweeter by 
far. J, 

I gleaned a little Latin from a wdl taught uncle, but he. went 
to sest, before I had made much way, and I never saw. hioi 
more* Then Telemaque fell in my way, and by aid of a Dic- 
tionary, I and Jane hammered out its meaning* Now what 
little I know of these languages I would gladly teach another. 

But abs ! I know too little of that or any thing;, else, to pre* 
tend to teach them to others. I myself am a learner, and the 
lessen I have most need to study is, that of being content with 
my lotk 

Methinks Ibliish to mention lyhat is just now the subject of 
my thoughts. Even to trust it to paper, when the name of the 
writer is invisible, as mine shall always be, is sotnewhat difficult. 
Whence does this reluctance to acknowledge our poverty arise' ^ 
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But this is. a phantastic impulse^ and therefore I will fight 
with it. I am poor, indeed, but through no fault of mine. I 
am not wanting in industry, and this enables me, in cenjupction 
with my sister's labour, to live. 

Yes, we are able to live. I have never gone without a meal^ 
merely for want of money to procure it* We have eaten and 
drank at &e usual times, and our meal has never been so scanty 
that we were obliged to desist before the appetite was fully 
satisfied. ' 

True it is, that our hunger obtains no edge from Ae delicacy 
of our viands or luxuriance of our cookery. Our feast is coarse 
enough, God knows, but then it is wholesome, and habit has 
somewhat reconciled us to it. Once our palates were fastidious* 
No .breakfast would serve our turn hut the choicest products of 
the east and west. Coilee, transparent as air, with fragments 
from the snow-white loaf and the richest of the cow's yielding, 
were necessary to our comfort. 

Now the case is altered, but what lesson so hard that neces- 
sity will not make easy? Indian meal sprinkled in bpiling water^ 
in a wooden dish, and a couple of pewter spoons, make but a 
sorry s^QW ; but sorry or not, what says our hard fate i Take " 
this or go witluAit. 

How strange it is ! This is a bitter morsel to me, but I never 
loathe it on my own account ; only on Jane's. When I see the 
spoon lifted to her lips, something rises in my throat. I cannot 
swallow. For a minute I am obliged to restore the morsel to 
die plate. 

Jane was not born to this. No more was I, and it goes hard 
enough with me ; harder by much than with Jane ; and yet it 
is only when I think upon my sister thus reduced* that my heart 
is ' wrung with true anguish. Methinks these ills would be 
li^ht, if she did not share them with me; yet that is a foolish 
thought, for Without her I should long ago have done some 
cowardly and desperate act. 

Now I want a hat. I have worn this, eighteen months or 
more, ^id withaU my care and dressing it has grown disrepu- 
tably shabby ; but I cannot afford to buy a new one. If I could, 
if I had six doUars to spare, I would not bestow them on my- 
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self* Jane should have them, and, in truth, she needs them 
most She will not allow that she does, but I ant sure of it, 
and have them she should* 

I once loved to see her dressed* When fortune smiled, she 
^d not scruple to adorn that lovely form with the best skin of 
the miliner* Now she is unadorned. What then was lavished 
upon ornament, must now be husbanded for necessary purposes. 
And is not that right ? With what conscience can we spend in 
mere luicury what would clothe another's nakedness, and feed 
another's hunger i 

How frivolous too are these regrets ! The graces that nature 
and that virtue gave her she cannot lose* Does this sorry garb 
lessen her in my eyes ? No* Of i^^t then do I complain ? I 
am anxious for her gay and opulent appearance in the eyes of 
others* And is there any thing but folly in that ? Thos»e who 
value her the less for the plainness of her garb, are of no value ' 
themselves. The reverence of such is ignominy* So says 
reason, but, alas ! my heart at this moment denies the truth of 
the saying. 

But how shall I supply my want in this respect 2 Shall I beg ? 
Can't do that : noy no. That will never do. Yet there are 
many ways of begging; some less ignmniniotts and diaagree- • 
idble than others* > ■ 

How many good men in this city, should they become, by 
finy means, acquainted with my condition, would hasten to aup- 
^y my need i And this they would do in a manner the most 
delicate ; the least offensive to my pride. A new hat, peiii^pis# 
would be left at my lodgings, by the servant of such a manu£ic^ 
4urer* I go to him, and ask him wherefore he sent his hat to 
me ? He answers that a gendeman^ unknown to him, called an 
hour before, paid for the hat and directed it to be sent to such 
a number, in €■ ■■- Street, naming the number of my lodg^qgs* 

I could pot accept the boon, yet how should I elude it in the 
case that X have mentioned i Obliged perhaps to acquiesce, for 
the purchaser is no where to be found, and the hatter therefore 
](npws no one to whom he may send thehat^orxepay the mone7. 
1 should, by no meanSf confide the true stated Ae case to the 
hgkUcr* I d&ould try to detect Ae gaierons bvyer^ dad havevidie 
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hat.l^fty without a message, at his house; Yet should I ootaet 
Kke this imaginary benefactor in a like case ? Certainly I sfaoiddi 
What then but a weak and culpable pride woirid hinder me from 
accepting the 'gift? Yet my scruples are confined to mys^* 
For myself I cannot condescend to ask an aim, but for my 
Jtoe, methink^ I could importunately beg from door to door, 
and all daylong. 

Why truly* sister, I hfiye no objection;^ bi^t first, I must dis^ 
patch my daily scribble* Content thyself die while with a look 
out from thy window* This is a more amusing employment 
Cban I thought it would prove. ,What importance does it give, 
to have one's idle reveries clothed with the typographical ves- 
ture, multiplied some thousandfold, and dispersed far and wide 
among^ the race of readers ! I wonder the scheme never occurs 
red to me before. 

> Jahe^ much to my chagrin, condemns my scheme* Nobody, 
says she, will read yOur scribble^ or nobody whose atteo* 
tion or whose praise is of any value. And to what end do you 
write ? It profits you nothing. It enlarges not, by the bulk of 
a 9ent) the day's scanty earnings. . Ate, you not fatigued enough 
by ten hours' writing, that you must add thus voluntarily, to the 
task? Throw your pen into the fire, and come with me. You 
know I must have exercise to keep me alive, and I cannot walk 
out alone. 

Presently, my dear girl. Eight or ten minutes more, and I 
shall have done. What matters the addition of a few minutes 
to the labours of the day? I derive pleasure from scribbling 
thus. It is a mental recreation, more salutary to the jaded 
spirits than a ramble in the £elds or a contemplation of the 
starry heavens^ I like it better than walking and conversing 
with my only friend, but there is time enough for both to be 
done. 

And a^ yoa< sure, that what I writ^, nobody reads ? Every 
iortc^ curiosity exists in the worid, and soi^e, methinks, ther^ 
are^ who cast an eye^ not withomt some litde interest, even upM 
tty s€t^)Ue. 

Is it the brilliancy of wit, the solidity of argument, or the 
ftigti^ty of narrative only, which can hope for an inteMigent 
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audicQce ? Are. there Xkot moments o( vacuity best fiUed up by 
the milder effusions of an artless, unsophisticated penf No 
mind is ^tall timea^ overflowing. There is a tide in its sensa* 
tions ; and its richest -istreams, swelling and impetuous for a 
while, will occasionally check their course,, apd will ebb as 
rapidly away. . 

It is not for me, indeed, to speculate oo history or politics or 
morals; these are of greatest moment, and wise men will 
bestow most, of their time and thoughts upon them, but inter- 
vals .must now and then occur in the lift o5 the most dev<)ted to 
the toi^s of gain or of science, when nothing can more suitably 
be offered than a light repast, prepared by such a superirctal, 
though unspoiled, wit as mine ! at any rate, I please myself, and 
wh^e that is the case, Jenny, you must give me leave to 
write on. , 

Jane is not vanquished by logic snch as this. She still in- 
sists upon my strolling with her on the Battery. HoW can I, 
she 'asks, resist the invitations of so soft a breeze ? If I prefer to 
ply a useless quill, by this farthing taper, she will pity me and 
go put alone* 

Why Jane, be not displeased. I can write and walk with 
thee too. Stop, my girl, thou shah not go out alone. I love 
thy company too. much to suffer thy solitary ran\ble$* 1 love 
this balmy air around, and these glimmering lustres above us 
too much, to stay within doors, in so sweet a twiKght as this. 
, Yet thy panics, sister, are idle ones. Thou can'st hot walk 
alone, it se^ms, and why not ? Are not these Americans a civi- 
lised nation f Is it requisite, in order to screen a female from 
injury .that a champion should always walk beside her ? Is every 
man at; |hese hours, a wild, beast pix>wling for his prey, and 
ready to fall upon every innocent unguarded by a wild beast like 
himself? 

You bring these fears from the other side of the Adant^c, and 
from that overgrown and flagitious city where thou and I pas^d 
owr youtht There, there was a real inconvenience to be dreaded 
by a female who should venture to explore the streets alone af*^ 
ter night fall, but here, surely the case is widely different ; here 
is all security and peace, and the most timorous of thy seic might 
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rove in safety aad alone fiftn the Bowery-house to Albany 
pier, at any time of the night. 

You doubt the truth of my assertion^ do you 7 WeU $ no 
matter ; while I have life, thou shalt never put its trudi to the 
test of experiment* In every pspt of life's rough road^ I will 
always be posted at thy side, and to the utmost of my litde pow* 
er, be thy guardian and thy friend* 

Foolish boaster that I am ! Instead of giving, I havci ody 

received counsel and advice at thy hand. The poor preroga* 

tives of sex have sunk beneath thy superiority in intelligence 

>aDd virtue ; not for my happiness, not for my fortitude alone^ 

but for my virtue, for my very life am I my sister's debtor. 

The time will come when I shall be able to repay her bene- 
fits ; I am sure it will, and the prospect of such a time g^ves 
. me courage to endure the present evil : yet for that very 
courage, for that very hope, am I indebted to my sister's keener 
foresight and more stedfast resolution. 

True, as thou sayest* I have written enough, and now having 
done my scribble, I will stroll with thee. 
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MEMOIRS 

OP 

STEPHEN CALVERT. 

YES, my friendf I admit the justice of your claim. There 
is but one mode of appeasing your wonder at my present con-- 
dition, and that is, the relation of the events of my life. This 
will amply justify my choice of an abode in these mountsdnous 
and UDvisited recesses, and explain, why I thus anxiously shut 
out from my retreat the footsteps and society of men. 

My present scene is without perils or vicissitudes. I culti- 
vate my field of maize ; I ramble on the bank of the lake ;* I 
fish in a canoe made by my own hands ; I eat the product of 
my own labour ; I hewed the logs of which my dwelling is 
built ; I conform all my measures to a certain standard of sim- 
plicity and order, and am rewarded by the uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of health and tranquility. I make no use of my rifle but 
to exterminate panthers and wolves. What my own hands do 
not supply me, 1 purchase from Canadian traders, and my 
poverty secures me^ for the most part, from the visits of the 
Red-men. 

For this solitude and labour* I was induced to change my 
habits of^corruption and idleness, by a just estimate of benefits 
and evils. I tried the world* and found it too abundant in 
temptation and calamity for me safely to remain in it. Some 
men, gifted with extraordinary endowments, or fortified by an 
auspicious education, may preserve their integrity in every 
scene; but, as to me, experience has uughtme that I can be 
safe only by withdrawing from temptation, and can escape from 
guilt and remorse, only by interposing deserts between me and 
the haunts of mankind. 

* Michigan. 
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It was a tas^e not whoUy incongenial with mine that led your 
steps hither. Yoti are delighted with the aspect of rude nature. 
You reflect on the destiny for, which this extensive wilderness 
.is reserved. Scarcely half a century will elapse, before this 
desolation will give place to farms and villages^ and commerce 
will be busy on the banks of the Ohio^ and in the islands of 
this lake. You are willing to contemplate one stage in this me- 
morable progress, and to view this region, covered as it now is, 
with marshes and woods. To these views I am indebted for 
this visit^ and wish you would prolong it sufficiently to dis- 
cover all the advantages of my condition. 

Cast your eye over this wide expanse. That waving and 
bluish line which almost blends itself with air, is a chain of 
rocky summits^ ninety miler distant from the spot'where we 
stand. They range along the opposite shore of the lake. Your 
eyesy Unaccustomed to the scrutiny of distant objectSf are, per- 
haps, unable to discoVer a darker spot which breaks the unifor- 
mity of this line. That is a lofty isle, about half way across, 
which contains six hundred acres of fertile ground. The banks 
are steep, and only accessible at one spot. This entrance was 
detected by me, by a rare fortune, and would probably escape 
the notice of aiiy other. Here, if you please, you may take up 
your abode, and be in no danger of molestation or intrusion* 
£xuberant verdure, spouting rivulets, hickory and poplar 
shades, commodiously and sparingly distributed, preclude the 
necessity of any laborious preparation. No animal larger than 
squirrels and rabbits, can be found in it. There will, therefore, 
be no foes, either of human or beastial kind, with which you 
will be« under the necessity of waging war. I will enable you 
tQ gd thither, and .assist you in making a plantation, and erect*' 
ing a house. 

But this scheme, desirable as it is, more experience of the 
evils of society may be necessary to induce you to adopt. Re- 
turn, therefore, to the world, and, when tired of its monotony, 
and disgusted with its iniquities, remember the recluse of 
. Michigan, and take refuge on this peaceful shore. Perhaps, 
this is a choice which can be recommended only by calamities 
similar to those which X have endured* There would be cruelty 
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ip wishing ;^oa a &te like mine ; and 3ret, if your course ^ould 
terminate in the same mannef, and misfortune should instruct 
you in the benefits of this seclusion, this wish might, perhaps, 
be reconciled to benevolence. • , 

There is, indeed, little danger that the story of any other hu- 
man being will resemble mine. My fate is marked by uncom- 
mon hues: neither imagination nor memory can supply yoa. 
with a parallel. Of this, however, you will be more qualified 
to judge after my tale has been told. I have brought you hither 
for the purpose of relating ijt : now, therefore, lend me a patient 
car. 

My ancestry were English, tf I had not long since dismiss- 
ed the foUy pf annexing dignity to birth, I might lay dsum to 
some respect on this account, since I can number, in the foiln<* 
ders of my line, some of those who aided the achievements of 
Rollo in France, and Bohemond in Syria. A younger branch , 
pf my family owes the dignity of baronet to the profusion of 
James the First, and the English usurpations in Ireland. He, 
0iat first acquired the dignity, was Stephen Porter. This man, 
}ike the rest of the gendemen of that age, cpnceived that »!ll 
merit was comprised ip, the profession of arms* He early en- 
listed in the lE^alatine wars, and relinquished the service of Gu^- 
tavus, only to take part in the contest between Charles the fint 
and his parliament. 

When this contest was terminated, he retired to an ample 
patrimony which*he possessed in Lancashire. Here, a life 
which had so often been exposed to pikes and bullets was. de- 
stroyed by a stag^ whose despair prompted him to turn upon 
^is hunters. His estate passed to his son, whose charact^ 
was, in many respects, the reverse of Aat of his parent. He 
was indolentf vindictive, irascible, and carried the pride of birth 
to a ridiculous excess* 

In his marriage choice he was governed by no considerations 
hut those of family and property. His wife, however, chanced 
to possess many excellent qualities. These did not secure to 
^^er the affections of her husband. Some slight opposition tp 
his will changed his indifference to hatred, and compelled 
her p live apart from him. No time, and no concessions 09 
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her party could abate his Mimosity. He vowed never to admit 
her to his presence ; and when a friend, by means unsuspected 
by him, had brought about an interview, he not only spumed 
her from him as she kneeled at his feel, but challenged the offi- 
cious agent, who expiated the offence by his death« 

His separation from his wife was preceded by the birth of 
two sons. These were torn from the arms of their niother, and 
consigned to the care of hirelings. No solicitations could ob- 
tain from hiln permission that the mother should be indulged, • 
even for a moment, with the sight of her offspring. This in- 
flexible severity soon put a period to the life of this unfortunate 
lady. 

The sons were educated at a foreign seminary, in the religious 
faith of their father, which was that of Rome. One of them 
was the heir of the estate, and the other was intended, by the 
fathet', for the military service of Austria or Spain. In propor- 
tion as the younger advanced in age, and exercised his judg- 
ment, he found reasoato disapprove of these parental schemes. 
/He had been exposed, while in Flanders, to the arguments of 
a Protestant divine, who had nearly won over his belief. His 
return to England interposed to prevent or suspend his renun- 
ciation of his ancient faith ; but his attachment to his country, 
and his love of the peaceful occupations of learning, made him 
irreconcilably averse to military service among foreigners. He 
knew, however, his father's inflexibility, his lofty notions of 
prerogativcj and his impatience of contradiction. These reflect 
ti&ns were a source of considerable inquietude. 

The brothers arrived in London. The elder was n thoughtr 
less and generous youth, who was willing that his conduct and 
opinions should be moulded by cpnvenience* He, therefore, 
readily compfied with the w^l of his father, who had taken care, 
in his absence, tp select for him a bride, and who had called 
him home for the purpose of fulfilling the contract. The youn- 
ger, whose name was Stephen, wad fraught with different aenti- 
ments and principles. He felt insuperable reluctance to pursue 
ttie path whicl^ w^s chalked but for himji while his obedience 
was enjoined by the most powerful considerations. With re* 
gard to property I^e wa9 wholly dependant on bis father ; and 
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his education had uotitted him for my servile or lucrative •^cu- 
pation. He was summoned, at the same time with his brother, 
to the paternal residence in Lancasfah*e. He would willingly 
have dispensed with the ' interview, the purpose of which he 
Lnewto be the final settlement of plans for his future life 5 but 
this was not possible* He prepared himself, therefore, for his 
journey, but eagerly sought and profited by any excuse that 
tended to delay. 

At Chester he permitted a trifling impediment to detain him 
for some weeks. At the end of this time, an accident enabled 
him to perform a friendly office for a family who resided in the 
environs. The master of it, who was. an exile from France, 
had been pursued by the vengeance of an hereditary enemy to 
his retreat. Assassins had been hired to destroy him, and, 
being apprised of his motions, they had posted themselves so 
as to encounter him on his retuin from the city to his 'own ha- 
bitation. The timely interference of my father {for it is to this . 
man that I am indebted for my being) rescued him from the 
power of the ruJIians, and conducted him to his family, but not 
until he had received wounds which shortly put a period to his' 
|ife. This incident gave birth to intercourse and friendship 
between my father and the wife and daughter of the deceased. 
On making suitable inquiries as to their name and condition, 
he discovered the following particulars^ 

The Calverts were a noble family of Proveqce. Their do- 
main consisted of obscure and elevated valleys, embosomed 
f mong those Alps which border upon Italy. They early be- 
came converts to the reformation, and the head of their family 
was renowised among the defenders of Rochelle. Persecution 
and war had nearly extirpated their race, and the only survi- 
vors were brothers of the name of Felix and Gaspard* These, 
on the revocation of the edict of Nantz, were driven into exile. 
The eldest retired first into Flanders, and, twenty years after- 
wards, emigrated to America. He purchascfd and cultivated 
ground on the bank of Delaware, just below its conflux with 
Schuyl)cill, where his antique and humble dwelling is still to be 
discovered. 
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The younger, who possessed some property, in consequence 
of marriage, passed into Englsuid, and took up his abode in . 
the neighbourhood of Chester. ^ Here he led an obscure and 
indigent fife till the institution of French regiments, under king 
William. . He then obtained a command in the ariny, and sig-» 
nalised himself in Flanders^ Thence he went to Ireland, and 
-died of his wounds received at the siege of Limerick* 

His daughter accompanied her father in all his perils. On 
hi& death she accepted the protection of a young officer of her 
own country. Wedlock succeeded, and they returned to her 
ancient abode, near Chester. Their union was productive of 
one child, to whose improvement and felicity their cares wer«^ 
liniited. 

This was he whose life was now sacrificed to private revenge*, 
and, by whose death, his wife and daughter were deprived of 
their protector. . My father easily invented excuses for post- 
poning his departure from this city, and for devoting most of 
his hoiu^ to the society of his new friends. The lady was a 
woman endowed with peculiar advantages of education, a 
zealous adherentto her faith, and eager to impart its benefits 
to others. My father's belief had already 'been undermined,, 
and the exhortations of this eloquent apostle accomplished its- 
destruction. Perhaps his facility of conviction might be partly 
owing to the charms of the young lady, of whom he speedily 
became enamoured, and of whose favour he could entertain no^ 
hope as long as he adhered to what she deemed an idolatrous 
and detestable religion. 

His condition was now changed, and his embarrassments 
greatly multiplied. A change of religion, the marriage of an 
outcast indigent^ of obseure birth, and an heretic, were, in the 
eyes of his father, the deepest crimes that it was possible for 
him to commit. He would punish it by inexorable wrath, by 
rejecting all claims to pecuniary assistance, and, perhaps, by th^ 
infliction of some greater evil. Sir Stephen was powerful and 
subtle, and would not scruple any means of vengeance on an oc- 
casion like this. If the son flattered himself that his personal 
safety would be unafiectcd, he could not hope but that the help- 
l^s objects of his passion would incur the bitterest persecution. 
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Means, at leasts would be etxiployed to rabe an insuperable bar 
between themv His imagination contemplated no greater evil 
than this, and, in order to prevent it, he secredy embfaced the 
protestant religion, and prevailed upon the lady to consent to a 
private marriage. For the present, this marriage was solici- 
tously concealed. He trusted that some propitious event would 
occur, putting an end to the necessity of secrecy. For the pre- 
sent, a separation took place, and my father arrived, at lengdi> 
at Sir Stephen's residence. 

The intercourse between them proceeded for some time with- 
out any occurrence to ruffle its tranquility. By judicious for- 
bearance and a circiunspect demeanour, Sir Stephen was pre- 
vented from imbibing any suspicion of the genuine condition 
and creed of his son. The future was occasionally mentioned^ 
and the plan of foreign service alluded to, as something about 
which no hesitation or question could arise. No measures to 
effect this plan were immediately suggested* A delay which 
Sir Stephen hinted to arise fvom a project of a more momen- 
tous and general nature, which had lately started into birth ; 
and, in which, die efforts of Stephen would be wanted. 

Stephen had a perfect rdiance on the justice and fidelity of 
his brother, and therefore, with regard to him, made no secret 
either of his change of religion or his marriage. Both of these 
were heartily disapproved by Henry,- but one could not be re- 
called and the other was irreparable by any strength which he 
could apply to the task ; he exerted himself to make the evil 
flowing from them as light as possible. He laboured to pene- 
trate into the designs of his filther, and insensibly to sway his 
thoughts conformably to the wishes of Stephen. 

In no long time, proposals were formally n^ade to Sir Ste- 
phen, for marriage between his second son and a daughter of 
the earl of Lucan, who had been king James's general in Ire- 
land, and who had attained great wealth and honours in Spain. 
No alliance could more flatter the pride, bigotryt and avarice of 
this man. It coincided with his fondest schemes of military 
proniotion,* and as the young lady was maid of honour to the 
Spanish queen, the road would thua be opened to the most il- 
lustrious elevation. 
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Stepheft was seasonably apprizied, by his brother, of these 
proposals* He had reason to regard himself as remarkably un- 
ibrtunate. Every new. event seemed to conspire against him. 
He watched it in anxious expectation of ta summons to his 
father's presence, in which, this inauspicious union would be 
proposed to him. 

This summons, however, was delayed. Week after week 
passed, and no intimation was received. It seemed impossible 
that an offer like this should be rejected, or that the indecorum 
of a slow or diflScult acceptance would be practised.; it was not 
less incredible that sir Stephen should not hasten to impart the 
tidings of his good fortune to his son. The brothers, at len^h, 
began to doubt the truth of this intelligence, but a new and 
closer inquiry removed their doubts. Some interviews had ta- 
ken place between Stephen and the lady, during some months' 
residence of the former at Madrid. At that time nothing ex- 
isted to render this union undesirable, and the lady had been 
pursued by Stephen, with a juvenile and incautious enthusiasm* 
Now, however, these erode feelings were supplanted by a ra- 
tional attachment; and conscience, as well as love, regarded 
this alliance with horror. 

In the midst of this perplexity, a message was delivered to 
my father, commanding him into sir Stephen's presence. The 
purpose of this interview was easily divined. Obedience, how- 
ever, was inevitable, and the interview took place* It was ac- 
companied by much appearance of mystery. Solitude and a 
solemn hour was selected. Avenues were shut, and care taken 
that no listener should be posted near. These precautions being 
employed, sir Stephen began, by communicating to his son the 
proposals which had been offered and accepted on his behalf. 
He reminded my father of his former devotion to the lady, no- 
ticed the purity of her religion, the illustriousness of her rank, 
the high station which she occupied at the court of Spain, and 
inferred that Providence could not have ordained an event more 
auspicious than this. 

He easity anticipated the desires of his son, and experienced 
gil the sympathy of a parent in his happiness ; but he appealed 
to my fadier whether this were not a blessing which, in reality^ 
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tEXUtStripped his merits. He was young, and had hithejto made 
no sacrifice to duty, or exerted his talents in any xause of na- 
tional utility. Though muc^ might be expected from his birth 
and education, yet, perhaps, it would be unreasonable to expect 
his consent to postpone this union on any consideration diat 
could be proposed. Perhaps, indeed, in labouring to avoid the 
favourable prepossessions of a parent^ he had, passed into ^e 
opposite extreme, and underrated the zeal of his son in the 
cause of his country and of God. He should rejoice to dis- 
cover that this was the case^ and would therefore propose to 
him a scheme, for the sake of which he might postpone his mar- 
riage ; because the disinterestedness of this conduct would en- 
hance hi^ tide to the happiness that awaited him. 

He then proceeded to unfold apian of insurrection in favour 
of Charles Stewart, which had long been meditated by the En- 
glish Catholics, and which the present was believed to be a 
suitable opportunity for carrying into effect. Caution was the 
soul of this enterprise, and men of long experience, deep views 
and unconquerable perseverance, had been selected for this pur- 
pose. The concealment of all preliminary measures was indis- 
pensable to its success ; but sir Stephen so little suspected the 
change that had taken place in the opinion of his son^ that he 
deemed it superfluous to enjoin seqrccy. 

Such is the imperfection of every scheme founded on impos- 
ture. Sir Stephen's character was well known. His devotion 
to the persecuted family and faith of the Stewarts, his wariness 
and penetration had raised him to the station of leader in this 
plot, yet, such is the deceitfulness of appearances, that this maB) 
unknowing to himself, was now disclosing a scheme of rebel- 
lion and massacre to one whose principles compelled him to ab- 
hor the project, and who would probably conceive it his duty to 
counteract it by all his efforts. ^ 

He did not <snter, in this first interview, into a minute detail 
of particulars. He mentioned no names, and vagudy allud^ 
to the means which had been suggested. Enough^ however^ 
was unfolded to show the horror and extent of this treason* 
4^11 lenient and dubious measures' were rejected. The long 
triun^pb of heresy and usurpation required a rigorous jmkI unre- 
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lenting hand. The sanctity and ig;reatness of the cause would 
be disgraced by narrow schemes and effeminate scruples. The 
spirit ofXharles the nintbv, and of Guy Faux were applauded as 
models of true heroism, and success was to be rendered certain 
by a blQWy which should exterminate, at a moment, every adver^ 
sary. The king, his ministers, and three hundred of those 
whose opulence, and talents, and birth, rendered diem obnox- 
ious, was to perish in the hour in which an invading army was 
to land in Scotland. 

The agetits of this destruction were to be sublimed above all 
selfish considerations. They were to devote their lives to this 
cause, and the same poniard which dispatched the victim, each 
assassin was immediately to turn against his own breast. Ste- 
phen was even allowed to suspect that the part most illustrious 
and arduous in this drama was reserved for him ; and that his 
claim to execute vengeance on the reigning prince would be 
readily admitted. , 

The interview ended with an admonition to deliberate on 
this proposal with calmness. The preference of public to pri- 
vate good, the magnanimity of sacrificing love and life to Ae 
altar of the true God, and in iht service of die rightful prince, 
were artfully insisted upon ; but, if this effort were too great, 
he might fill an inferior part, and perform essential services 
without relinquishing these blessings. The possession of his 
mistress would merely be postponed, and his personal safety be, 
in a slight degree, endangered. He would assign no period to 
the deliberation of his son, but wait patiently till Stephen, 
having formed his determinations, should himself demand an 
iftterview. 

The sensations with which my father parted from this confe- 
rence may be more easily conceived than described. Concur- 
rence in either of these schemes was impossible; yet what 
vould be the consequence of refusing to concur i The real im- 
pediments must be disclosed, for no others will be deemed suffi- 
cient. What shall screen him from the rage of his imperi<^us 
11 father ? He will not be permitted to retire from the interview, 
* in which his real situation shall be disclosed, with life. Sir 
Stephen acknowledged no bounds to paternal prerogativesti 
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The life whkh he gave, he believed to be forfeited by disobe- 
dience, and conceived himself authorised to take it away. But 
now, in addition to the crimes of disobedience and apostacy, the 
•ecret of this plot resided with bim ; and, to prevent a dis- 
covery, his death would be inevitably exacted. 

For a time my father was absorbed in fears fpr his own safe- 
ty ; but, at length, his thoughts were turned to the nature of 
that conspiracy which had thus been proved to exist. Was his , 
duty limited to mere forbearance f Should he stand an idle 
spectator, while his religion and his country were destroyed? 
Was he not bound to communicate his knowledge of this plot, 
and e^ert himself in its suppression ? 

As bis father's honour>nd life were involved in this disclo- 
sure, no wonder that this suggestion was a plenteous source of 
anxiety. He fle<l into solitude to avoid all witnesses to his per- 
turbation. His purposes perpetually fluctuated. When he 
thought upon the extent of that ruin which was threatened, he 
felt himself disposed to prevent it, even by the ignominious 
execution of his father : but when he recollected his imperfea 
knowledge of the scheme^ and its connection with invasion, 
which a thousand accidents might frustrate, he was again re- 
stored to irresolution and reluctance. 

Meanwhile, some decision daily became more urgent. Some 
delay to concur in his scheme would be forgiven, and was ex- 
pected by his father; but to protract his silence would excite 
3Uspicion. He felt irreconcilable repugnance to an interview 
ia which his true condition should be disclosed ; and yet was 
at a loss by what other means to account for his aversion* to 
the plot. 

At length, it occurred to him, that he might withdraw himself 
beyond the knowledge and the vengeance of his father. He 
mig^t decline a second interview, and immure himself in some 
remote and inaccessible comer, and live with his wife and mo- 
ther, beyond the circle of sir Stephen's operations and research- 
es. His father might not only be kept in ignorance of his place 
of abodcf his marriage, and his change of religion^ but might be 
taught to believe that he was dead. 
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This scheme was highly advantageous ; but the obstacles to 
its execution were not few. No part of the British Islands 
would be sufficiently • 6ecure. In Holland, he would be easily 
detected. Difficulty of subsistence would attend him eveiy 
where. Some provision must be made for his imniediate 8up« 
port in a foreign country. , The means of secret and unsuspect* 
cd flight were neither obvious nor easy. My mother was preg- 
nant, and the usual period had nearly elapsed. Until her de- 
livery should have taken place, her removal was nearly impos- 
sible. 

His visits to his family, who still , occupied their ancient 
abode, had hitherto been frequent, but dandestine. Now the 
disturbance of his mind made him visit them more rarely. He 
had too much regard for the health of his wife to unfold to her 
the dangers of his situation ; and to exclude from his counte-' 
nance every token of the anguish of his mind, was an underta*' 
king that surpassed his strength. 

To forbear his visits entirely was, for similar reasons^ im« 
proper. At one of these interviews the name of one who dwelt 
in their neighbourhood was introduced into conversation. It^ 
appeared that he was one of those known by the appellation of 
Quakers; that his religious scruples had subjected him tona< 
merous vexations, from a continuance of which he was now pre- 
paring to escape^ by emigration to the English colonies in 
America. 

This incident suggested a train of ideas to my father, which 
terminated in a resolution to follow his example. Pennsylva- 
nia was remote, unvisited : subsistence was easily procured : 
and hither it w^ less likely he should be pursued by paternal 
vengeance than to any other asylum. He might easily embark 
in London ; and as he was personally known to few in that city, 
the interval previous to embarkation might be passed there with 
more security than elsewhere. 

His marriage was an event known only to the parties them- 
delves, his mother-in-law, and the clergyman who performed 
the ceremony, and who was now a chaplain to the regiment in 
garrison at Gibraltar.^ My mother was contented to endure 
the loss of reputation, because the seclusion in which she lived 
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<txposed her to few of the mconTeniences that flow from it. 
Her personal condition could not escape the notice of ^1, and 
was ft source of some obloquy ; but this she even preferred to 
the publication of the truth. The knowledge of my father's 
visits would never have generated a suspicion that he was her 
husband. The world would merely have inferred the exist- 
' ence of an illicit connection ; but even this inference was pre- 
cluded t^ the secrecy which all parties observed. 

In due UBfte this lady became the .mother of twins.' A feeble 
constitution hindered her from nursing both her children. One 
of them# therefore, was entrusted to the charge of a French 
woman, whose mother had been the companion of the flight of 
the deceased madame de Calvert from Provence, and who had 
lately married an honest and dirifty farmer in the neighbouring 
district, by name Thurston. 

This woman had been eminent for her afllection and fidelity 
to the Calverts ; but it had not' been deemc^d prudent by my 
another to entrust her with the secret of the marriage. She 
was willing to sink in the good opinion of her servant, rather 
than to incur the least haza^ of being betrayed. Alice cheer- 
fully assumed the province assigned her, and divided .with the 
stranger the tenderness due to her own child. 

This obstacle being now removed, my father began to think 
seriously of the execution of his project. A second Intervieiv 
. with sir Stephen had not yet taken place. This delay wits 
owing to a severe indisposition by which the former had been 
"seized. No more fortunate or seasonable occurrence could 
luive happened ; but the respite which it afforded was short. 
His recovery was speedily effected ; and certain tokens had ap« 
peered^ which showed that the procrastinations of my father 
4iad excited some suspicion. The necessity of removal be- 
•came hourty more urgent, but the want of money rendered it 
impossible. 

Smoe \m return to his fether's house, the annnal pittance 
fermerty allowed to him bad been withdrawn. Sir Stephen 
wals far from being of a covetous temper, and his fortune was 
ample-; 4mt'the scheme on which he had embaHced his perso- 
ftal -safety absorbed likewise i^l his revenue % and he whom the 
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i;rorid considered as incessantly hoarding his income, mnd daily 
becoming more rich, distributed his wealth ynth so lavish 9Xk 
handy as sometimes to reduce himself to absolute though tem-^ 
porary need. 

In this strait my father bethought himself (^ relying on the 
friendship of his brother- He did not think proper to disclose 
to him the whole truth, but stated, as reasons for cjianging his 
abode, the impossibility of otherwise concealing his condition 
from sir Stephen, and the indignation with which he should 
probably be overwhelmed when the truth should come to bt 
known. 

These motives were deemed insufficient by Henry ; but 6nd- 
. ing my father proof against all his remonstrances, he readily 
consented to aid him in the execution of his scheme. Henry 
had been enriched, and thus rendered independent of his father^ 
by his marriage. He offered . to divide his possessions with 
his brother ; but Stephen was satisfied with a small sum at pre-* 
sent, and with an annual remittance, untit he should be able to 
provide for his own subsistence. 

Philip Thurston had conceived the design of improving his 
fortune by emigration to America. His little property, bow- 
ever, could not be disposed of time enough for him to accom- 
pany my father. My mother's health disabled her from afKMrd* 
mg nourishment to more thsm one child. A substitute niighti 
perhaps, have been found for Alice ; but this woman had con- 
tracted a mother's fondness for the babe which she nursed, and 
her fidelity was liable to no doubt, ^e entreated to be still al« 
lowed the care of the infaint ; and as her husband prepared to 
embark fop the same port in America, in a few m<mths, it was 
thought that no inconvenience would arise from leaving the In- 
fant in her charge* The separation would be brief; and this 
arrangement enabled them to keep Alice and her husband in 
their former ignorance as to that connectbn which subriited be- 
tween my father and the Cidverts. 

Suitable preparations beingmade) my father secret)^ Embark- 
ed at London with Jus wife, ber motiboar^EUHl ber umf i& a^ip 
bound to Philadelphia. Bere they safely arrived, a^d, taking 
an obscure house, they hoped to enjoy' the a^mojtnt of their 
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days in tranquility. My fadier assumed his wife's name^ and 
permitted the world to consider him as one of the victims of 
the blind and destructive policy of the French government in 
recalling its concessions to the Protestants. 

Meanwhile, it will be supposed, that some impatience was 
felt for the arrival of the son who had been left in the care of 
Alice Thurston. Henry was apprised of the existence of this 
child, and of the views which had been adopted with reg^ard to 
it. He had promised to bestow some attention on its welfare, 
and not to withdraw from it his guardianship until it was safely 
embarked. A punctual correspondence was maintained by the 
brothers. ■ 

The sudden disappearance of his son excited no small alarm 
in sir Stephen. For a time he was willing to ascribe it to some 
casual and unimportant cause. At length his anxiety prom'pted 
him to set inquiries on foot. Stephen had appeared as usual at 
breakfast and dinner^ but in the evening he was no where to be 
found. He had left behind him neither verbal nor written inti- 
mations of his absence. The servants and tenants were una- 
ble to remove his uncertainty. Henry, when interrogated re- 
specting his brother's destiny, pretended the same ignorance. 
More exact inquiries and extensive searches were made, but 
were no less ineffectual. Weeks and months rolled away, and 
produced no tidings of the fugitive. 

As no conjecture was less probable than the true, time pro- 
duced no cessation of the father's inquiries and doubts. At 
length he was compelled'to acquiesce in the belief that the son 
had perished by some unwitnessed and untoward accident. 
This event was fatal^to his fondest bopes^ and he deplored it as 
the most signal calamity that could befal him. 

Thurston found no difficulty in the disposal of his property, 
and vras taking measures for entering on the meditated voyage, ^ 
when ke was attacked by a fever which, in a few days^ put an 
end to bus life. This event incapacitated Alice for prosecuting 
her design. The Calverts used to b^ her counsellors in every 
difficulty^ and she knew no other on whose sympathy or suc- 
eour she could place dependance. Henry was speedily inform- 
ed of thi$ disaster, ^e ^w that Ali^fe, encumbered with two 
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infants, aflT resided to her own guidaofie,. would be exposed 
to numerous effi)a]Ta6sinent8 and dangers. Hence originated 
a scheme which he made haste to impfut to his brother^ and 
which he recommended with uncommon zeal. He proposed 
^j|at Alice and the child should continue in England, under his 
protection, and that as soon as his nephew'shoUld grow beyond 
the necessity of her care, he should be takei^ under his own 
protection, and treated as his child. 

The letter, containing this proposal, was received by the vei- 
scl in which my father impatiently expected the arrival of 
Alice and her charge. Deep and almost insupportable, espe- 
cially to my mother, was this disappointment of their hopes. 
She was by no means inclined to adopt this proposal, but she 
yielded to my father's councils and wishes, and my brother was 
transferred to the family of Henry. 

Time would, of course, reconcile my mother to separation 
from her offspring, especially as the charge was so auspicious. 
Their fears, however, were quickly roused by the failure of a 
letter from my uncle, and by the receipt of an incoherent ep'istle 
from Alice^ who, to their unspeakable astonishment and grief, 
informed them, first, of the death of Henry Porter, and, second- 
ly, jof the loss of my brother Felix. She related that the two 
children Had beeA left alone for a few ounutes, at the door of 
her cottage, in the dusk of evening, and that, on her return to 
the spot, Felix was n^issing. Her random and limited inquiries 
had led to no discovery. 

The influence of such tidings may be easily conceived. As 
to the fate of their infant son, there was room only for the 
gloomiest predictions. Such instances were not uncommon. 
Beggars, and the vilest of mankind, were accustomed to make 
prize of helpless innocence, and train up the unfortunate 8ub>- 
ject of their theft to dieir own detestable profession. This lot 
was infinitely more depldrajide dian death. AH the hope that 
remains to tfie parents in such cases^ is, that negligence and 
cruelty may put a speedy end to the Hfe of ihe unfortunate 
victim. ' ^ - 

It is not certain that my mother irould have long survived to 
sustaiii the anguish of these thoughts. A new c»C€urreii(e 
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dtvemiied, and in some degree, alleviated thcirgri«l If Henry 
Potter irere dead, his father would, of course, oecome the guar- 
dian of his child and of his property. Letters had passed be- 
tween the brothers, in which the secret of his flight, his mar- 
riage, loid his conversion, were copiously related or iatelligei|||- 
ly aUttded to. It was possible, that these lettei^, in obedience to 
the writer's iojyictions, were destrc^ed; but it was likewise 
possible, that they had been preserved, imd therefore had fallen 
istd the hands ^f Sir Stephen* What use he would make of 
them, to what excesses his anger and his bigotry wo^ld trans- 
port him, were subjects of fearful conjecture. 

In no long time^ a letter was received^ in which my father's 
apprehensions were confirmed; Sir Stephen was the writer. 
The sudden death of his eldest son had made him master of 
his cabinet, and all that my father desired to be concealed was 
known. The first burst of indignation in the mind of Sir Ste* 
phen was followed by impulses of terror, lest the unwary dis- 
^kisiHre of his plot -should have tended to defeat it. < Rage 
yielded to policy. AJice was robbed of her charge, aiid my 
father was informed that the son was kept as a sort of pledge 
of his fidelity. Maledictions and invectives were heaped upon 
the fugitive, the rights of kindred were disclaimed ; but my 
fadier was flattered with impunity^ provided he maintained an 
iDfiexibk silence on certain topics. 

Tlds epistle l»sttred my parents of the pergonal safety of 
thfcir ofepring i but th^y naturally inferred from it, the incura- 
ble perversion of his principles. He would be tainted in an 
obnoxious faidi, and, perhaps, kept in ignorance of his birth. 
To them^ therefore, he was lost ; and his destiny, though some- 
what better Aasn that for which they had before imagined him 
reserved, was more to be lamented than his death. Their af- 
fection was now concentred in me, on whom they bestowed the 
name of my brother. My original appellation was Stephen, 
!but henoefc^h I was called Felix. . 

The dea^ of his brother deprived my father of the estab^h- 

^ed means of his subsistence. ^ It was necessary to discover some 

mm fiie^MMl of supplying *is vmate. Several expedi^its ^ere 

tried, bat he at length decided in&vour of the ie^ pftt^esd^m* 
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To fit hiia for this pursuit^ time and money must be prevtously 
consumed ; and he reconciled himself to this necessity by the 
luemtive employment of his pen« A praoical knonrledge of 
conveyancing was easily gained, and by this he procufe4 Ae 
means of su.b8i8tence till he was qualified for the bar. 

Meanwhile, my father could not but reflect on that criminal 
project in which he had been invited to concur. He was haunt* 
ed by fears, that. his duty to his country enjoined upon him ^ 
different proceeding from that which h6 had adopted. At one 
time, he painted to himself the sjcenes of confiscation and pro- 
scription which would ensue the success of diis plot, and wa4 
almost prompted to abjure his silence^ and hasten to disclose 
the knowledge he possessed* Then he revolved the numberldsa 
incidents which might occur to frustrate it, to hinder the gob- 
spirators from prosecuting their ^design, or detect it before its 
execution. This scheme was to coincide with a project of ift^ 
vasion ; but France was the only power from which aai attsick 
could be dreaded, smd the sceptical and pacific character of ih^ 
regent duke of Orleans was well known. It seamed as if Ae 
Jacobite enthusiasm had nearly vanished, and that the adherents 
6f the ^xile family must at len^ have discovered the despe* 
ratene^s of their cause. 

Peace of mind was incompatible with theae thoughts. My 
father's anxieties could not escape die watchful tenderness of 
his wife. It was easy for him to assign a plausiUe cauae tofe 
appearances very different from the true one, and his dissimtdi^«> 
tion succy ded for a time. He knew not the consequences of 
disclosure, even to his bosom friend. My au>Aer fostered « 
magnanimous spirit, and was an enthusiast ill religion. Whal 
use she might conceive it her duty to make of her knowledge 
could not be foreseen. He recoUected the penalty that ha4 
t^en menaced, if he should violate his faith^ and these reflections 
fortified him: in concealment. 

But the impossibility of destroying the connectiixi hetweeof 
thought and speech was eminently iUnstnfled m my father's 
caae« My mother was a jealous and perpetual observer. The 
Qti^igeni ai»d yielding momoM was skilfttUy iMployed, and th^ 
sflcr«t wfi»ext9n«L - 
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My mother had no tics of habit or affection to restrain her 
from compliance with the dictates of duty. She permitted her 
actions to be controuled by her husband, and forbore to make 
toy other use of the knowledge »he had acquired, than to ex- 
hort my father to unveil and' defeat this plot. She proposed 
nothing less than that he should entrust the protection and sub- 
sistence of his family to Providence, and immediately embark 
for England, where he should hasten to communicate the par- 
ticulars of this conspiracy to government. 

Her i«emonstrances were earnest and incessant^ and mighty 
probably, have finally conquered his aversion, had not the next 
packet brought tidings which precluded the necessity of his in- 
terference* Intimations of this plot had been conveyed to the 
ministers, and sir Stephen Porter was marked out as the prin- 
cipal agent. Messengers w^t secretly dispatched to arrest 
him. 

One hour before the messengers arrived at the end of their 
journey, sir Stephen was engaged at dinner, with a numerous 
company. In the midst of their festivity, a person entered the 
hall, and whispered something in the ear of the host^ and in- 
stantly retired. A pause of uneasiness and abstraction ensued. 
Sir Stephen^ at length, rose from the table, and retired^ under 
pretence of some unexpected and urgent business. Shortly af- 
ter, the messengers arrived, but their victim had profited by 
diis interval, to assume the disguise of axrlown, and effect his 
escape* On ^e most diligent search, no papers, throwing any 
light on these transactions, could be discovered : yther they 
had been burnt, or buried, or secreted, or, which was least pro- 
bable, had been carried away by the suspected person. 

These are the only facts relative to this plot which were 
made public No further discovery, nor any other conse- 
quence, is generally supposed to have been produced. To this 
detection, however, it is probable that my father was indebted 
for an early and untimely grave. 

He could net bdt rejoice at the defeat of so destructive a 
project, especially as the personal safety of his father had not 
be6n affected; but he that imparted this information to the 
pyemment had probably stip^lated for .concealment* The 
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conspirators, therefore, would remain ignorant of dieir betrayer : 
but were there not reasons to believe that sir Stephen's suspi- 
cions would fall upon his son ? Vengeance^ cruel and implaca- 
ble, would probably be excited in his bosom* This vengeance 
would fall on his defenceless child, and might extend to himself* 
This imagination could not fashion to itself the species of inju- 
ry that was to flow from this source, but this uDicertaintyt by 
precluding him from the means of defence, only aggravated his 
terrors. 

My mother partook of these anxieties. Time had some 
tendency to lighten them, but this effect was not allowed to be 
produced. One evening, four months after the receipt of this, 
intelligence^ a letter was found by my father in the entry of his 
house. It was couched in the following terms : 
"Sir, 

You need not be informed of your offences : you know that 
they surpass those of the greatest criminals whose guik has 
been recorded. You have rebelled against your God; you 
have been a traitor to your rightful prince ; and, finally, you 
have done all that in you lay, to bring your father to the scaf- 
fold. What punishment do you think you deserve i Tremble ! 
Vengeance, though so long delayed, is now preparing to crush 
your 

This epistle was written in an unknown hand, and Was with- 
out superscription or signature. Its purport was fully compre- 
hended* He w^ conceived to be the betrayer Qf thb &tal pro- 
ject^ and the dreaded vengeance was at length to be inflicted* 
No condition is more deplorable than that in whidi my father 
was now placed. When we know that danger impends over 
us, but are unable to assign to it a distinct shape, there is no re- 
spite to our fears. 

What measures of safety were adapted to his situaticm he 
knew not; oi^a|pirhat hour, and in what spot the toils were to 
close upon him. Whether his life would \^t taken, or his repu- 
tation destroyed^ or his means of subsistence annihilated, 
whether he should be assailed in hb own pennon o» in that of his 
wife, or whether bodi were to perish by a common fate, were 
questions not to be t^lved* 
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My father's mind was distinguished by some degree of im- 
becility. He aDowed this incident to affect his happiness in a 
greater degree than a reasonable estimate of dagger would jus- 
tify. It was scarcely ever absent from his thought, and when 
present, it filled him with disquiet and suspicion. Solitude en- 
haocedhis fears, and the aspect of a stranger was regarded with 
a shuddering he was scarcely able to conceal. He was careful 
to bar up all avenues to his house. Not only the windows, but 
the shutters of his chamber, were closed. His dreams terrified 
him into wakefulness, and he was startled by the slightest 
sound, the cause of which was, in any degree, ambiguous. 

My mother was endowed with a masculine and daring spirit. 
She was far from being devoid of apprehension, but her mind 
escaped more easily from it, and she was more inclined to ex- 
tenuate the danger. My father conformed himself to naany of 
her precepts ; but her efforts to encourage and console him on 
this occasion were resisted with an obstinacy that almost allow- 
ed room to suspect that terror had confused his intellect. 

Among other precautions which he used, was that of never 
Venturing abroad at night. To this resolution he inflexibly ad- 
hered for some time j but, at lengthy there occurred an event 
which induced him to forego it. 

A man of large fortune, who resided a mile beyond Schuyl- 
Icill, M'as seized with a mortal disease. His death was predict- 
ed to be near ; and, in this extremity, my father, who bad re- 
ceived from him many friendly offices, was summoned from the 
city to draw up his will. This summons was received at eight 
o'clock in the evening, and his immediate attendance was re- 
quired. There were many motives to enforce compliance with 
this summons. It was probable, that in the disposal of his 
estate, this person would not forget my father, whom he had al- 
ways distmguished by marks of peculiar regard. He had re- 
quested my father's attendance, on this occ^|pn^a^ a favour ; 
and, to refuse without assigning any plausible reason, might be 
expected to g^ve offence. The scruples qf the dying man werc^ 
&stidious on this head» and his refusal might, at least, occaeion 
a delay which perhaps might hinder the wiU from being npA(}e* 
In tU^t !pase the sick man's property woidd k^ f}^^% by. thp hm^ 
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to one in whose hands it would lirterely be an instrument of vice 
tind oppression ; whereas, a testamentary act \Fould probably 
transfer it to those whose personal merits and wants gave them 
s(n unquestionable title. • 

Notwithstanding these reasons for going, my father would 
have declined the task, had not my mother's remonstrances in- 
terposed. ^yith much reluctance, and a bosom filled with 
dreary forebodings, he set out upbn his journey. The messen- 
ger who bronght the summons accompanied him, and tjpntribu- 
ted, in some degree, to his security. It was resolved that he 
should postpone his return till the next day. 

Her husband having gone, my mother composed herself ta 
rest as usual. The succeeding day was stormy and inclement. 
My father did not appear. ' The state of the atmosphere woiild 
naturally account for his detention ; but my mother's mind was 
not free from uneasiness. The question could not fail to occur, 
would not her husband quiet those alarms which he knew diat 
his absence would excite, by dispatching a messenger to" ae- 
quaint her with the cause of it ? The patient might indeed be 
deady and the sorrow and confusion consequent on such an 
event, might exclude all other thoughts. 

The succeeding night she passed in like manner alone, but 
not without a great increase of uneasiness. On the second 
day, at noon, her suspense became too painful to be longer en- 
dured, and a nian and horse was dispatched to procure some 
tidings of his situation. The messenger speedily . returned with 
a letter from the lady who superintended the family of Mr. 
Thompson, informing her, that her husband, having performed 
the business for which he came^ had immediately left the house 
on his return to the city ; that he had been earnestly solicited 
to postpone his departure till the next day, but had persisted m 
his resolution to go immediately. He had set out on foot, 
thou'gh an horse had been offered him. 

On retuminjg, as on going, it was requisite to cross the ferry. 

Enquiry being made, it was found that he had not applit^d for It 

^passage at the river. What then had become; of him \ Diligent 

searches were made ; but none of them were eifectual. Six 

^K^eelES passed away and tio tidings of his destiny Were received. 
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At tbe end of diat period a dead body was discovered conceal- 
ed among the reeds, at low water, on the left shore of League* 
Island. The remnant of clothes which still adhered to him, 
served to ascertain this to be the body of my father. 

No marks of violence being discoverable, it was unavoidaMc 
to conclude that he had been drowned. It was difficuh to con- 
ceive that chance had occasioned this event. My mother had 
some reason to believe it to be the result of a malignant strata- 
gem, and the accomplishment of that vengeance that had been 
threatened. Her fancy teemed w^^^ distressful images. In 
her dreams she beheld him set upon by ruffians, his speech in- 
humanly stifled, and his body cast into the rivet*. By this 
means their cunning would best avoid not only detection, but 
suspicion. 

Sometimes, she admitted a doubt whether he had not been 
the author of his own destruction. His resolution, suddenly 
conceived, to return to the city alone, on foot, and at midnight, 
so opposite to the usual tenor of his conduct, and so apparently 
unnecessary, was remembered. He had often expressed his 
impatience of existence, linked as it was with incessant and ex- 
cruciating fears. His profession was obnoxious to all his indo- 
lent and literary habits, and he had placed considerable depen- 
dance on the generosity of Thompson. A trifling legacy, how- 
ever, was all that was bequeathed to him. These causes might 
have concurred to sink him to despair, and prompt him to this 
act of self-violence. "^ 

This event deprived my mother not only of a protector and 
friend, but of the means of subsistence. I was three years of 
age at this time, and was therefore helpless and wholly depen- 
dant on her care. Her mother had died shortly after their ar- 
rival in America, and the pittance which that lady enjoyed in 
right of her husband, ceased to be paid. My father's profes- 
sion supplied merely his daily wants. His friends were nume- 
rous, but my mother's exigencies were of the most urgent and 
momentous kind, and such as common friendship could hardly 
be expected to obviate^ 

In this desolate state she was not deserted by her fortitude. 
She deliberated calmly on the best means of supplying her 
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wants. She possessed considerable aecomplishi^aentst and was . 
encouraged to institute a sort of boarding school for a small 
number of female pupils. This scheme was conducted with 
remarkable skill and success. Her character and situation being 
known, her terms, though more expensive than was common, 
were eagerly accepted* The best families in the province con- 
tended with each other for the benefits of her tuition. She 
limited herself to six girls, and three being selected at a very 
early age, and b^ing iv holly consigned to her care, she contract?* 
ed for them all the fondness, while she exercised the authority 
of a parent. * 

When I had attained my sixth year, I was sent to a public ^- 
school, which a Scottish adventurer had established at the town 
of Woodbury, in New*Jersey. The plan of this establishment 
was comprehensive, and all the learning, which indeed was 
small, which it was thought proper for me to acquire, was ac- 
/juired in ten years under this man's direction. 

During this period my mother had discharged every obliga- 
tion to her pupils. She had dissolved her family and retired to 
an habitation near Burlington, which the generosity of a de- 
ceased, friend, and the profits of preceptress-ship had enabled 
her to purchase. On leaving Woodbury, I retired to 'her 
house. The management of domestic concerns were divided 
between us. My chief employment consisted in the cultivation 
of the garden which appended to the mansion, and which sup- 
plied us with the greater part of our annual provision* Health, 
and pleasure, and agricultural improvement, were blended in 
this pursuit;. and these few acres afforded a perpetual theatre 
for contemplation and experiment. The intervals were spent in 
the recreations of poetry and music, and in the society of my 
mother, the excellence of whose character became the more con- 
spicuous, the more closely and constantly it was inspected. 

For some years there was nothing to disturb my repose. I 
was molested by no gloomy anticipations of the future. The 
property which I should inherit from my mother would suffice 
for the abundant supply of all my wants, and I felt no desire to 
augment it. In this immoveable caln^ there was no temptation 
to lead aside, or passion to bewilder my steps. 
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The first incldeiit that called away my thoughts fron^ this 
ifcene^ was connected with the fate of my family in Europe* 
Sir Stephen Porter, refusing to obey a summons to return and 
subject his conduct to legal examination, was aittainted. His 
estate ijiras confiscated, but restored, by the bounty of the prince, 
to his grandson Henry. This person, to^ whom I stood in the 
relation of cousiii, now entered into his majority, and into the 
possession of his estate. He became early apprised of the for- 
tunes of his uncle, and was influenced, by a sense of justice^ to 
assist his aunt and his cousin to the utmost of his power. He 
,^had been solicitously trained in the Romish religion, but had 
^ formally abjured it* This served as an additional incitement to 
repair the evils which my father had it^curred, in consequence 
of a similar deportment. It was not till after long and painful 
searches, and the intervention of some propitious chance, that 
he traced us to our retreat on the banks of Delaware. A cor- 
respondence then commenced between my mother and him, in^ 
which he persuaded her tp resume her ancient country, and to 
accept of a liberal provision. 

Her estimate of happiness .was too correct to permit her td 
i^ccepthis offers. Finding her invincible^ he addressed himself 
to me in the same terms, and solicited m? to come and partake 
with hini in all the goods which fortune had bestowed upon 
him. 

My youthful and untutored imagination was delighted with 
the pictures which he drew, and I was sufficiendy inclined to 
adopt his proposals ; but I could not hesitate tp sacrifice these 
crude visions to the desires of my mother^ and to prefer being 
her companion an4 conspler to any other oflSce. I could not 
forget, however, that her feeble constitution, and the course of 
nature, must put a speedy end to her life, and then there would 
exist no impediment to the adoption of this schemCf 

My cousin had made strenuous exertions to ascertain the 
destiny of my lost brother. Alice, his. nurse, had been extrica- 
ted by him from hardship and poverty, and sent to America. 
She was now become my mother's sole and faithful domestic j 
but sill his efforts to recover the lost Felix w^e unavailing. Oa 
th'is topic I wj^s chiefly prone to indulge a romantic disposition,. 
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]\f y reclase, literary and bookish educatioo, taaded to imboe 
me with die refittcmemiB of sentiihentand the Iveroism of friend- 
ship. I was without compeers atfd associates, and those sym- 
pathies which are dways ardent at my age wasted themselves 
on visionary objects. I. consoled myself with the belief thiit 
my brother was stiU alive, and that a meeting would one day 
take place between us. For want of experience I imagined 
that there was somediing peeidiarly sacred and tender in the 
bond of brotherhood, and that this tie was unspeakably enhan- 
ced by the circumstance of being ushered into being together; 
of being coeval in a]ge, and alike in constitution and figure : 
these resemblances being supposed by me to exist, in tivose 
cases^ in an eminent degree* 

The sensations that flowed fit>in these ideas were not always 
pleasurable. I was conscious ^at eternal and insuperable ob- 
stacles to our meeting might very possibly exist ; and this per-* 
suasion was .a fertile source of ^egnet. I believed that d^ 
chance of separation wlk increased by the remoteness and se- 
clusion of my present residence, and would be diminished by 
crosfsihg tlie Atlantic. This belief was no inconsiderable re- 
commendation to the scheme proposed by my cousin. Tbbs 
scheme^ however, was utterly nhpracdcable till thedeadi of mjr 
mother. Till this event should take place I expected and de- 
sired to remain in iny present abod6 ; but my expectations were 
frustrated from a quaT|er whence it was lea^t likely to come. . 

1 have mentioned that one of Ihe C^verHs, Whom the bigpCiy 
of Louis the fourteenth drove into e^le, had, after many j^ars 
residence in Flanders, emigrated to America. He brouglit 
with him money sufficient for the puri^jhase of wfaat^ £n £im>pey 
would be deeined a spacidiUs domain. Here he devotdd hiitt^ 
self to agricdtore, and the gtodual iiacrefai^e df population aujg^ 
mented the value of his estate, till he b^caime r^spectabte 
among his neighbours for opidence. 

He Was succeeded in the pcissessidn df this giiotind b^ a 
Frenchman, I'emb^ly allied to him^ and 6f the saihe name,^ to 
Whbni he had married his dimght^* This penon, wtmit hsdbJt 
was Ambrose Calvert, had insinuated hin^^lf, by a loh^ train 
of hypocrisy, into the good opinion of the last posseaaor. His 
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habits of dissimulation, in some degree, continued after his &€•* 
cession to the property. He was as punctual as ever in the 
forms of religious worship, was as strictly observant of the Sab- 
bath^ excluded as austerely all mirth from his features, and levi- 
ties from his deportment. In these respects he was uniferm to 
the end of life ; but in other particulars he conceived himself, 
by the death of the elder Calvert, delivered from all restraint, 
and at liberty to obey the genuine impulse of his temper. 

This temper was the cause of suffering to those only who 
were subjected to his power. In his intercourse . with his 
neighbours and with the world, his brow was smooth, his ac- 
cents tempered into sweetnesSf and his whole deportment a 
model of urbanity and graciousness. He was just, and even 
generous, in his dealings with others, and was always more 
prone to yield up than to persist in his claims. Little would a 
casual observer suspect that this man was the slave of ferocious 
and immitigable passions ; that he was a domestic tyrant, ^nd 
exercised the sternest cruelty in the g6vemment of his family 
and slaves. 

His fields were cultivated by Africans. To these he did not 
allot disproportionate tasks, or condemn them to the use of 
poor, scanty, or unwholesome food, or deny them necessary, or 
even decent clothing* His disposition was remote from ava- 
rice, but it was savage and capricious. He inflicted on them 
the most excruciating punishments fo^the most trifling offen- 
ces, He made little or no discrimination in the choice of*ob- 
jects of his wrath. No tenderness of age or sex, no degree of 
fidelity or diligence, exempted from suffering, the unfortunate 
beings who were placed under his yoke. His imagination 
created crimes when they were wanting ; and that was an unex- 
piable offence at one time, which, at another, was laudable or 
indiffeirent. When in a sullen moody merely to smile in his 
presence was guilt, and incurred inhuman chastisement. 

His. wife was of a soft and compassionate temper. Many of ' 
the servants were dif the same age, bom and reared under thfe 
same roof, and regarded with somewhat of sisterly and mater- 
nal cmotiQ^is.^ Herfathcr'a government had been fuB of lenity 
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and prudence ^ and nothing had occurred, prei'ipus to his deatb^ 
^wbich indicated a contrary disposition in her husband. 
: ' When, therefore, he dropped the mask, the reverse was the 
more disastrous and astonishing. The tears, the shrieks^ and 
the deep traces of the lash, in those who had formerly been 
treated with nearly as much forbearance and aiFection as hfer- 
aelfy were sources of horror and grief not to be endured. To 
be a silent and passive spectator ,was impossible ; but his cruel- 
ty, was only exasperated by intercession and remonstrance. By 
persisting in these, his affection appeared gradually to be with- 
drawn front her, and she sunk, by rapid degrees, from the con- 
dition of an equal into that of a slave. 

Her education and temper were of that kind which made 
contempt and indignity more insupportable to her than stripes 
and blows. The former, however, were only introductory to 
the latter ;. and her untimely death bore witness to the acute^ 
ness of her sufferings. Even at this distance I cannot trust 
myself with the task of describing his enormities. When I 
think "of them, abhorrence and rancour arise in my heart, from 
which I endeavour to escape by diverting my attention to 
other objects, ^ 

One daughter, Louisa, was the fruit of this union^. Her 
mother died soon after her birth. Her education, during her 
early * years, was nearly the product of chance. Her grand- 
fatherv who had not been destitute of literary propensities, left 
|>ehin,d him some books, to whichy in the abundance of her lei-» 
sure, she betook herself in search of amusement. From these 
she gleaned crude and numerous ideas, which time, and more 
judicious instruction, finally converted into Useful and admira«> 
ble knowledge. 

She was not exempted from parental tyrantiy. If these 
had been limited to stern commands, loud rebukes, and inter- 
vals of. sullen silence, it would, by habits have been rendered, 
perhaps, endurable ; and thes6, it should seem, were sufficient 
antidotes to content : but these were bounds by which his pas-* 
sion was* not accustomed to be circttmscribed. I shudder to 
think of the excesses of which this unhappy girl was the vie* 
tim* How deeply it is to be regretted^ that the happiness of 
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one being should be swayed by the. pervcrseness of another f 
From the first dawning of refection till the age of fifteen, patm 
and fear were almost the perpetual companions of' Louisa Cal- 
vert* The solace of society, the blessings of liberty, were de* 
nied to her. All the affections of her heart were chilled and 
curbed. No vigilance nor caution could give her any security 
against mistreatment. If a known jfath, however dark, intri« 
catcy and rugged, had been assigned to her, and her safety was 
made wholly to depend upon her adherence to it, her lot would 
have been less deplorable, but the caprice of her father was 
wholly irregular. He seemed to act by the instigations of a 
demon and to be impelled by pure, unadulterated malice. 

lu her fifteenth year her condition underwent a change. 
Her father made occasional joumies to the city, which was ten 
miles from his place of residence. Hither, late in autumn, his 
engagements chanced to call him. He proposed to retuni on 
the evening of the same day. The evening elapsed however, 
without producing any token of his approach. His danger 
was, by this delay, thrown into a state of considerable perplexi- 
ty. Whether she should await his arrival, or retire to her 
chamber, leaving a female servant to attend his coming* was a 
question on which much depended, but which she was unable 
to decide. 

The mood in which Calvert might return, might mak« him 
condemn her retirement as disrepectfuU or her watchfulness as 
officious ; and his absurd rage would vent itself in blows and 
contumelies. After some fruitless deliberation, she concluded 
to go to bed. 

There is an energy in the human milid which enables it to 
conquer every inquietude, or a flexibility that reconciles itself 
to eVery constraint. Louisa was gifled with that temper which 
is not easily beresftved^of cheerfulness. Her condition was wcH 
known, and no one acquainted with it could refrain from ez^ 
pressing their wonder at the fortitude with which she supported 
its unparalleled and complicated evils* There were moments, 
however, when her soul was nearly overwhelmed with the per- 
ception of her wretchedness, and when she even admitted a 
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doubt whether death, inflicted by her own. hand, was not pre- 
ferable t<J a being like hers^ 

^ournfu] sensations happened to be particularly prevalent on 
this occasion, and she lay sleepless and listening to the signal 
which should arihounce her father^s approach. This signal was 
at length heard, but it was qUiged to be frequendy repeated 
before *lhe slumbers of the girl, who remained below, were 
broken. Louisa shuddered on reflecting on the probable con- 
sequences of this negligence. Hter fears, in this respect, were 
not groundless, and Calrert no sooner obtained admittance 
than he proceeded to inflitt on tjie culprit the most barbarous 
chastisement. 

The sufF^er, whose name was Althea, had been the playfel- 
*low, ana was the affectionate attendant of b^r young mistress. 
Her form and features were delicate and regular, and her. com- 
plexion so gemote from jet, that the conjecture was generally • 
admitted that her father was Calvert himself. These circum- 
stances, in addition to the loneliness of her state, and the want ^ 
of suitable associates, fostered in Louisa a sisterly affection for 
her waiting maid. She partook in all the studies and amuse-^ 
ments of her mistress. 

From the nature of her functions, in the performance of 
which ifie f eldom had need to etiter into the presence of the 
tyrant,. from the unwearied diligence of Louisa to screen her 
from' animadversions ; and, perhaps, from som^ movements of 
paternal tenderness, she had hitherto, for the most part, es- 
caped that treatment to which her companions in servitude had 
been condemned. 

Every blow which she now received struck upon the heart of 
Louisa, and she bitterly lamented that she had not, by remain- 
ing below, encountered his resentment. Her thoughts were 
quickly recalled to the consideration of her own safety^ for, in 
a few minutes, Calvert relinquished his present victim and 
burst into her chamber* He began with heaping on her those 
reproaches ,which were usually the prelude to personal vio- 
lence., This ^he^ummoned up her magnanimity to bear with- 
out repming. Having exhausted his abuse, he proceeded to 
inform her of his solemn resolution, that she should not 
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remam a moment lopger under his roof, and. commanded her fo 

. Hse inslJ.itiy ad leave his house. * 

Menaces to this effect had frequently been uttered by him m 
the career of passion, but they were considered as momentary 
•ug;j;estions ; and when his paroxysm had passed, were mutu- 
ally forgotten. Now/ however, be did not content hfrnself 
with threats, but s*howed himself immoveably resolved.' 

' Louisa enjoyed the conip^ssion of all, bt^t the friendship of 
none. She was Httle less than an absolute stranger to every 
oiu. beyond her father's ilireshold. £xiled from this roof, she 
knew of no place of refuge, ^r even of momentary entertain- 
ment. In vain she endeavoured,, by in treaties, to avert this 
sentence, or at least to delay the execution of it. Her opposi- 
tion only exasperated his rage, and transported him beyond all' 
bounds oi humanity. He seized her by the hair, and dragging 
her to the door, thrusf her forth without mercy, arid locked the 
entri\nce against her. ♦ . 

Her dress consisted merely of a thin and long robe which 
covered all her limbs ; but her neck and ftet were bare. Win- 
ter had already began its progress by disrobing the trees of 
their leaves, and whitening the ground with frost. It was mid- 
night, and the atmosphere was cidudy and tempestuous. Such 

-were the circumstances in which this inhuman faAef ^bought 
proper to turn his child out of doors. 

For a time,, she flattered herself that as his passion subsided, 
he wpuld see the monstrousness of this act. She waited at the 
door in vain. The chillness of the atmosphere began at length 
to be felt ; despair at length took possession of her bosom* and 
she dragged her trembling limbs to a short distance from the 
house. 

. The plantation next to that of her father was bounded by the 
opposite side of the road. Annexed to it were two barns^ one 
of which, smaller in size, and but little used, was sixty or 
eighty feet from Calvert's door. The first impulse was to go 
thither and screen herself from the piercing wind, .by inteipo- 
sing this, building between her and the norfRm blasts. She 
boped likewise to find some hay scattered in its neighbourhood^ 
by which her feet might be protected from the cold. Both of 
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these purposes wtfrt in some degree answefed, and she fbiatid 
herself at leisure to ruminate on the deplorableness of her con- 
dition. . 

The proprietor of the next plantation was a man of a very 
different character from Calvert. He h-jj^ marked with disap-' 
probation the excesses of his neighbour, atid son^etimes en- 
deavQured, by remonstrances, to check his career. Some oc- 
casipn had required him* to leav^ his bed on this night,' and his 
station. happened tote such as to make him a witness of the 
scene that took place at Calvert^s threshold. He followed the 
lady to her retreat, and quickly making himself known to her, 
easily prevailed tvpon her to take shelter under his roof. 

Next morning he paid a \isitt6 her father. I have said, that 
Calvert, in his intercourse with the world, was a strict observer 
pf [H>liteness. His treatment of this guest was by no means ant 
exception to his maxims, but he absolutely refused to re-admit 
his daughter. 

My mother was a distant relation of the sufferer, and the 
only person in America from whom relationship gave her any 
claim to protection. Louisa's present protector willingly as* 
suilied that province, and would not have consigned it to ano* 
ther with any other view, than to the superior advantage of this 
young lady. Hei applied, therefore, tp my mother for her ad* 
viqe" on thia occasion. My mother had recendy lost her hus- 
band, and was just established in her new profession. She 
could not hesitate long how to act in this exigence, and Louisa 
thenceforth enjoyed* under her roof, all the delights of social in- 
tercourse, and the benefits of maternal superintendance. 

For a time, her father 'appeared wholly careless of her desti* 
ny. Being at length informed of her condition, his jealousy of 
paternal authority, and his malignant temper, made him desired 
her return. He deemed himself entided to her implicit obe- 
dience, and therefore demanded the unconditional possession of 
her* Had Louisa been l^t to f)er own guids^ice, no doubt she 
would have readily complied ll but my mother ifiterfered, and 
prevailed upon her to continuei in her new abode. No smalt 
firmness was required to xt9i$^ the authority aiid menaced of 
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C^^yeirt, smd fortify the wavering and timid temper of his 
dau^ter. 

The cruelty of Calvert^ by occasioning^ as was strongly sus- 
pected, the death of her favourite Althea, took away her most 
powerful inducement to return. This event might be partly 
owing to regret for ihh loss of her young mistress^ whom she 
tenderly loved ; but there was likewise reason to ascribe it to 
inhuman treatment from her master. - For many years after^ 
her fate could never be thought upon by Louisa without impa- 
tience, or her name be mentioned without tears. 

Calvert, finding my mother inflexible, informed her that he 
would not only refuse to discharge the expense of his daugh- 
ter's subsistence, but would punish her disobedience by exclu- 
ding her from all share in his estate after his decease. These 
threats were not likely to influence my mother's conduct. The 
inheritance of his estate would by no means compensate Louisa 
for the privation of all instruction and enjoyment during his 
life. Besides, she trusted to the favourable influence of time, 
and believed, that the approach of death would make a chaise 
ill his views. 

From this period till the dissolution of her little college, 
Louisa was my mother's companion. The same generous 
benefactor who bequeathed a portion of her pcoperty to my 
mother, gave to Louisa the property of three bonds, on the in- 
terest of which, by the practice of the rigidest economy, she 
Vim able to subsist. To effect this purpose, she was obliged to 
limit her expenses to little more than necessaries, and to per- 
form many personal and household offices for herself. 'Xlie 
abode which she selected, and which was recomntiended by its 
cheapness, its picturesque scenes, its salubrious air, and its vi- 
cinity to tJke residence of her dearest friends, was eight miles 
from the town of Lancaster* Here, she pursued occupations 
and amusements which, at first, were prescribed by n^cessitj^ 
but soon became the dictates of choice. 

My mother's plan of education was wholly singular and ua« 
exampled* Hence, her pupils, while, they Were bound to eacn 
o^fr and to her, by similitude of tastes and opinions^ werjt 
placed in irreconcilable opppsition to the rest of manlunct 
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That friendship, which residence under the 8alhero<$f i^d'^er* 
petual intercourse for ten years, were calculated to produte^ did 
not languish or expire during their separation. Half the' ye^ 
was. usually spent, by Louiisa, at the house of One ot other d^ 
her friends. 

AH intercourse between the parent and child had cea^ied ftoiA 
the moment when her 6nal resolution was known, to avoid het 
father^s habitation. He ^cted, on all occasions, just as if sh^ 
had ceased to exist. Surrounded with the slaves of his wilf^ 
and shut out, partly by ne/cessity and partly through choice^ 
from intercourse with the rest of the world, he spent several 
years in the unrestrained indulgence of his passions. At length, 
he was attacked by an acute disease, which shottly brought his 
life to a close. . 

It was now to appear whether he had carried to his grave tKe 
enmity which he had fostered against his daughter. If hbi 
claim to preference should be disallowed, it did not appear that 
there was any other person in the world entitled to this prefer- 
ence. Those by whom he was surrounded wer# Ms slaves^ to 
whom he was actuated ty no sentiment bat th^t of hatred* 
The rest of mankind were unknown, and must, therefore, be 
supposed to be indiflFerent to him.. Whiat, therefore, must nay 
astonishment "have been, on receiving a letter, shortly after his 
decease, from a respectable inhabitant of FhiUdblphia^ linnduh- 
cing himself as joint executor with nie in the will of Calvert, 
and informing me that, by this will, I wa$ constituted successor 
to all his property. 

Calvert and I had no intercouite, and my mother must liave 
been to him an object of resentment. No event, thercffore, was 
more adverse to my expectations. It Was a new prbof^of the 
capriciousness of this man's temper. My surprise quickly 
yielded place to considerations as to the itiode in which I' sHould^ 
conduct myself in my new sltU^Uon. 

T was now become proprietor of thi*ee hundred fertile acresf 
in a commodious and healthful situation, a spacious and well 
famished mansion, and fifteen negt'oes. My wants were alrea- 
dy copiously supj^lied J and any deficiency was ready to" be' 
made up by my EngUsh cousin. With relation to myseli^ there- 
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{ore, this event ^as bo topic of congratulation, in a different 
view it was to be regarded with pleasure. The produce of thii 
estate might be applied to far better uses than had been chosen 
by Calvei-t. His slaves would henceforth receive the treatpient 
that was due to men, and dieir happiness be as sedulously pro- 
moted as it had been heretofore counteracted. I could not fail 
lo perceive the j^uperiority of Louisa^s claim to this property^ 
t>oth as the daughter of Calvert, and as a being of uncommon 
worth, destitute of the means of agreeable and respectable sub- 
.sistence. I needed nojt tq be stimulated by ray mother to an 
act of justice^ and speedily resolved to transfer this propertjs to 
her. ' - -. . 

.Afe^nwhile it was pecessary to visit aifd take possession of 
this estate. I prepared for an immediate journey. My unac- 
qiiaintance with the world,, and my speculative education, made 
. this expedition of uncommon importance. I had hitherto pur- 
9ued an humble and familiar tract, and was .oppressed with a 
^nsciQusnes^ of wanting a guide and instructor in the new path 
Qn which I was entering, 

I shaQ not dwell upon the sensatioiis which novelty produces, 
and whose existence is necessarily transient. The i^eqitisite 
forma were easily dispatched, and possession of my new inheri.- 
tance ^cquiredf The l^d.was in the- highest st-ie of cukiva- 
tipn, and habits of diligence and regularity had been so long 
established among the slaves, that affairs proceeded in their 
usual course, notwithstanding the death of the late proprietor. 

In the management of a piantadon like this, it is requisite to 
select one to whom the whole authority may be pccasionaUy 
delegated, and with whom the master may divide the task of 
actual auperin^endance. In the choice of a deputy, Calvert 
had exercised Ms usual judgment. q»sar, the eldest of ^he 
slaves, had a perfect knowledge of agri^tur^, was fertile in 
expedients, vigorous in foresight, and cf upblwu^le Jldi4ity.i 
C«9ar, therefore, was investied with^ Oic 5^e-^f s«^imnd[». 
Habits of command, and the influence of e^^mple, h^^td»ffr 
dency to deprave Him i but this tendwcy^* was xh^pfewJlyftfte 
precautions of Calvert, who noj.pnly Wt^heliJ Jfe^ti^^ 
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• power of inflictiBg punishment^ but even proliibHed him irom 
the use of harsh and reproachful language^ * 

These measures were not adopted by Calvrrt from a b^eff- 
cent regard to the welfare of his servants, and from a ktiowledge 
of the cruelty which is sure to characterise a slave in offite« 
They proceeded from an imperious temper^ which could not < 
■endure that any of his slaves should lose sight of his dependant 

'condition, and was unwilling to part, even for a^oment, with 
his tyrannical prerogatives. Hence Caesar wias obliged to se- 
cure obedience to his mandates by a mild and equitable depoit- 
menty and hence their attachi&ent to his person xi^as prbportioii- 
ed to their antipathy for Calvert. 

•l!heir new mastef was by no means disposed to' revive the 
system of oppression lender whidh they had suffered so long. 
Thie management was continued in the hands of Caesar ; and, 
after a dhort stay at Calverton, I returned to the city. 1 pur- 

. posed'to return to Burlington ; but my curiosity detained me in. 
the city for some time, as well as my scheme with regard to 
Louisa Calvert. This lady had contracted an eh^g^mipnt widi 
one of her friends and fellow pupils,' who was latfely married^ 
and settled in this city, to spend two orthree months with her* 
A fortnight was to elapse before her intended arrival ; and it 
had been pretoncerted, that, after heir visit to JWrs. Wdlace 

. was performed, she should bestow the favour of her company, 
for an equU period, on my mother at Burlington. 

It will not surprise you that I eageriy desiredi an interview 
with this lady. The boon which I had to bestow was not in- 
considerable, and there seemed some propriety in ol>taining a> 

- personal knowledge of the (AjeCt of this benefit previous to a>n- 
ferring it« A letter from my mother, introduced me to Mrs. 
Widlace ; and her hixd>and, wlrose pirofession i^as ikdX of a law- 
yer, had aided- me in^e execu^db of Calveit's test^ent., 
H^^e, in thid fatnily, I- wds^ admitted o^ a familii^' and confi- 
dcMfad foodng t iUEMl here my oppbrtuniti^ of intercourse with 
th€to ttpected tii^h^iit; wotiH be frequent mij favourable. 

3l:3lfleire mem loned that titiy i^iarkcte'r containeii ao small por-, 
tioa^of e^tbiiil&ii^i -1^^^ forms, and glowed 

witk visionaxy ardours. At this age there is an inexpjicaUe 
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iv^^^i&a atfendaat upea our iseti and I',was» ia an «mment * 
degree, thte slave of this enchaittrient. My. fancy was pterpe^ 
taally figuring to itself a train of consequences to flow from anj 
casual occurrencesT, andy where marriage was possiUe'to be in- 
troduced, it was never omitted. •! had never seen Louisa Cal-* 
vert," but had listened, 9n numberless occasions., to eulogiums 
on her character, pronounced by my mother. Ifcr image** 
therefore, waf oftener presented to my mind than that of any 
other female. It could not but happen that my reveries wouW 
sometimes ' suggest the possibility of marriage ; but this idea 
was thwarted by the timorousness of you^, which made me' 
depreciate my own claims to such felicity, by the consciousness 
of poverty, and, chiefly, by the unlikelihood that, in our respA- 
tive situations^ any meeting would take place between us. 
* A surprising revolution had removed many of these obsta- 
cks. From the conduct which I intended to pursue, I should 
^derive some merit, and, at the same time, remove the obstacle 
which poverty had erected. My acquaihtance with the Wal- 
laces, and her residence in thb family, %vould bring us to the 
knowledge of each other under the most favourable auspices; 
Love is an ambiguous' and capricious principle. That I was 
prepared or resolved to love this Woman, is hot, perhaps, an 
adequate description of my states The delineations of her form 
and mind had been vivid and minute, and these had been truly 
lovely. I entertained no doubt that my destiny, in this respect, 
was now accomplished* My anticipations of an interview 
awakoaed all those golden dreams and delicious palpitations 
wbick are said to characjterise this passion. Must it not, there- 
fo]re» be inferred Aat I was in love ? 

S^ it is apparent that my passion was merely the creature 
o£ &Qcy, and^ as such, liable to be sudden^ extinguished c^ 
tmnsferved to a new object. 

M^ mother's coosdnt to my remaining in^ the city was easily . 
otufiahied^ I did not conceit from her my views' with respect 
to Louiisa, and tkey obtained heraf(|eBt approbatioru The 
teneuf o£ her discourse and her wkhes, freq^entfy hinted, ttiat 
she mig^ Uv& to see- m€ aflied< to a wt^qsan equd^ exceSbiC, 
. hsA no^ sofeall SBflue^e- oi> my ised&ta^ioRs* These were 1^ 
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wise assisted by the eulogpes of Mis. Wallace^ to whcM ^ 
virtues of her friend constituted an inexhaustible theaoe. 

M^ social intercourse was limited to a small circle* Be- . 
aides this family> I was conversant with no one but a yonfAg 
man, my. equal in age, though eminently my superior in wis*- 
dom^ by naiAe Sidney Carlton* He was the brother of Mi^ 
Wallace, aiid*neiiidy initiated into.the kgd profession. I ^et 
him at. his sister's house,^whiefa. he constan^. frequentedy and 
where I supped in his company every evening- It was dds 
man whose existence was the source of the first uneasiness 
which I had <;ver known> and who wais indiisectly the author of 
all my subsequent calamities* 

As the brother of Louisa's fnend, and as one entitled, by 
that relationship, as well as by his native worth, to the good 
opinion of Louisa^ he quickly appeared to me in an interesting 
and formidable light. He was regarded by his sister wilh aft 
affection litde short of idolatry. He was almost an inmate of 
the house. - His interccnirse, therefore, ivith the visitant, would 
be without restraint, and almost without intermission. Hit 
sister would, exert h€rself to unite two persons so equally and 
passionately loved, and his merit was of so transcendant a kind 
that all ideas of rivalship were vain. 

These thoughts might have tended to repress all hope ; bU€ 
I was rescued from despondency by reflecting on the capri-^ 
ciousness of passion, on the contrariety that frequentlv subsists 
between the dictates of desire and the injunctions of reason. 
£.ove is a motley and complex sentiment. It is the' growth, noti 
of reasqp, Jii^t of ^ense. The concurrence of reason lila j' Bc^ 
requisite to make it a principle of action in persons of tin^sci^ 
elevation and refinement* but not in ordinary cases.. The un*' 
deistanding amy , approve, and fortify,:and prolong the eitisteiic^il 
of the passion, but this can never be the souite of its* ealistei!icer 

Hig^y as I deemed of the i^scemment s^ ihtdli^tiKie of 
my cousin, I did not believe her ex^mfpt froin se^ud itJipUbe^*/ 
I bellied her capable of being dat^led aiidjsed^ced by a de^ 
meanour^ ei^asBacterised by aK dfe iniqpetuosity and tetnlemes^ 
<rf passion^ by d^lcteril^ and flueiicy of eioeutioii, by 'rontiandd 
generoshy of sentinieftt^ and elegam prd]^rti<»ls aikd e^pressiva 
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features. In^dl these pafticulars my vanity taught me^to be- 
lieve myself superior to Sidney. 

In these reflections I found an antidote to my fiHirsr I was 
attentive to the sentiments and conduct of Sidney and of his 
sister, and met widi nothing to persuade me that the esteem 
which the former was always eager to express for the absent 
lady, was cimnected with love. No fits of abstraction, no 
changes of hue took place when her name was mentioned, or 
the circumstances of her journey were discussed. These per- 
turbations were felt only by myself. 

My tranquility^, however, was destined to be interrupted. 
One evening, my cousin being mentioned, Mrs. Wallace told 
me that her coming was expected on the next day. These ti- 
dings were, as was easily guessed, communicated in a letter.' 
But my surprise and embarrasment were not a little excited, 
when I discovered that this letter had been addressed not to 
Mrs. Wallace, but to her brother, and that an epistolary cop 
respondence had subsisted between him and Louisa for a long 
time. 

. This proof of confidence between thtai awakened all mj 
fears. My confusion and dejection could not be concealed ; 
but the apparent folly of this motive, hindered my friends from 
suspecting its influence. My deportment was frequently re- 
garded by them as enigmatical. My fits of hope and of fear, 
of dejection and vivacity^ were to them wholly inexplicable* ' 

I Was at first deterred, by a thousand scruples, from acquest- 
]Og. the perusal of this letter. The first intimation which I 
dropped was instandy complied with. Not only ,this^le|ter was 
put into my hand, but an offer made to m^ of perusing all the 
letters that had passed between them. The offer was accepted 
with a mixture of trepidation and joy. I shut, myself up in my 
chamber to peruse them. 

I read widi eagerness and wonder. The scene exhibited by 
tl^s correspondence was new. Sidney was four years older 
than hiS'friend, and their intercourse by letter had hteted duriag 
a period equal to this. 'It begatt with avowabof Jove im the 
part of Sidney, which the lady had rejected. This rejection 
was unaccompanied with anger and contempt. It was softened 
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by ^Ycry tokeirof reggretj by ev^ry proof of reverence, and by 
bathetic iatreaties,|^hat her incapacity to love him might not 
prove a forfeiture of his esteem, or a bar to their fiiture in- 
tercoiirae* 

' This procedure appeared to have' been regarded by &e lover 
i^ iti true light* Professions of love ceased to be itiade* The 
^ssion, lately 30 vehement, seeded to be extinguished in a 
moment, and tp ^ive place to the solicitude and Snadness o£^ 
a brother* 

A fearlessness of false construction, absolute parity of pur- 
posev and ^ an unbounded disclosure of every sentiment, distin- 
guisbed the correspondimce that ensued between them* Every 
^ntence was pi^egnant with novelty and instruction* A degree 
of ♦.mreserve was mutuuiUy practised, the possibility of which, 
between persons of a different sex, unconnected by kindred or 
by passion, I shqukl, wiihotit this evidence, have deemed im- 
possible. . 

The perusal of th^se letters added inconceivably to .my 
veneration for my cousin* The value of her love was ang* . 
mented a thousand fold** I vowed, with new ardour, to de- 
vote my thoughts and efforts to this purpose* That Sydney 
h^d already been rejected, was the inspirer of new hopes 5 but 
the proofs of her intellectual and moral attainments which the^ 
manuscripts contained, tended to discourage me. 

The perusal of these letters, and the reflections to which they 
^ve birth, occupied the whole night.^ The new attractions 
which the image of this lady had acquired, and the expecta^* 
tipn of a meeting the next day, filled me with intense musing, 
and a treiwlous impatience* These tremors increased as the 
hour of her arrival approached, and I entered Wallace's holiae 
in a state of trepidation and embarrassment too painful to be* 
long endnred* 

Such were the tmotions which were excited in my heart by 
, oae whom I, had itever seen, and wj^ose person and features I 
hm^ only by description* In thia ivay did the lawless and 
Wild imthiaaismm of mjr d^tiwfetr first display itself* I regardedi 
Day feelings with wonder and mort)^cation. They reminded 
meaf what I had read in the old ^eetsi of heroes who i^ept 
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Mway Iheiir lives for love, thoagfa the object of theb* pa»sk>n had 
beVet been seeni and sometimes did not eiist. These pictures, . 
iHiich Cervantes had taught me to ridicule or to disbelieve, I ' 
now .regarded with altered eyes, and perceived that they were 
'!&6hie\^hat thore than creatures of a crazed or perverse fancy. 
•' On entering Wallace's parlour, my friend presented me to 
dne whofn he called my cousin. My confusion scarcely allow* 
ted me to receive her offered check, or to look at her. One 
glance, however, was sufficient to dissolve my dreamt and quiet 
ifty emotion. I was restored, in a moment, to myself, and to 
indifference, and could scarcely persuade myself that this was 
the being whom my fancy had so luxuriantly and vividly pour- 
trayed. ' 

She was diminutive ii!i size, and without well turned, or well 
adjusted members or features. Her face was moulded with 
some delicacy, but it was scarred by the small-pox ; and the 
defects of her skin, in smoothness, were not compensated by 
smy lustre of c6mplexi6n. Minute in size, inelegantly propor- 
. tioned, dUh vik complexion, this figure was a contrast to what 
the vagUe effcoftiiums of my friehds, and my own active imagin- 
6ttion fead taught me to expeict. 

TMfe dis^apppintment created dejection, and even some degree 
di peevishness. I wias absurdly disposed to quarrel with my 
friends for exdting, by their exaggerations, fallacious hopes ; 
'land ncft to have fulfilled these hopes, I regarded as a crime in 
«iy cousin. On this account, I not only despised, but secretly 
upbraided her. Reflection speedily cured me of this folly ; 
and itifteteburse ivtth the new-comer, by gradually unfolding 
her ekc^Hendes, fully reconciled me to her personal defects, 
■ or made ine <»/hdlly overlook them. 

♦ Thife i6t^c0urs6 was Wifhou-^ constiiaint, and almosft without 
intermission. I saw her at all hours, and almost duHtig evet^ 
'Hotir of th« day. At home iind abroad, hi the cofnpaip^ of 
stJ^ftgerfe aiid friends, jit tittles of recresition and eiiiploynieat, 
fi^r ^itm ^a behaViodr^fefre exposed to ihy scrtitlny : a tfitia- 
^ji^ tiatpriciou^ asrtd iliieven, timc>rdus or irritable, ihipaticdt <A 
' (feteyct a>ttt^adict}dn, arid Tftfdfieitihg hi^i* o^ grsfttfication 1o 
thatt of othet^j neVer, at 'atiy'nibmefit,' appesirfed. She stuited 
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upon alj, sought frdija every one the ki^owUdge which hci pos- 
sessed, and betrayed solicitude to please and instruct her com- 
panion in her turn. Her mind was incessantly active in ana- 
lizing the object or topic that occurred, iq weighipg proofs^ 
tracing ittference8,,and correcting her mistakes- SI^q read muchi 
birt she talked more than she read, and meditated ipore thai} 
she talked* She frequently changed her place, her company, 
and her employments ; but these chaages wrought no differ- 
ence in the ineffable complacency which dwelt in her eyes, in 
the activity of her thoughts, and thq benevoleiit fervour pf her 
expressions* 

Me she admitted, in a moment, to familiarity aiid confidence* 
She talked to nie of her own concerns, of her maxims of ecoqQ- 
my, her housebpld arrangements, her social connexionsf her 
theories of virtue and duty^ and related, with scrupulous fidelir 
ty, .the history of her opinions and her friendships. This copfir 
deuce did not flow from having ascertained my merits, or th^ 
assurance slowly and cautiously admitted, that her confession^ 
would not be misunderstpod, and would not be abused. Sh^ 
spake tp me because I \^as within hearing, and only ceased tp 
speak when interrupted by another* or to obtain replies to her 
questions. She was not more liberal of information re8pectin|^ 
herself, than, solicitous to obtain a knowledge of me. For this 
end she dealt not in circuities and hints, but employed direct 
questions, and inquired into my condition and views, with all 
the openness and warmth with which she disclosed her own. 

The thoughts which had occupied me most, related to herself. 
My design of gaining her* love had been thwaited^ or, at le;a$t, 
discouraged by first appearances. The transfer of her father's 
property^had been recommended by a sense of justice, but I 
willnpt deny .that I was also ipfluenced by other motives. These 
motives had gpvemed me withput, my bemg fully conscious gf 
their force. I had dei^ired, by bestowing thi^ benefit, to advance 
myself in her esteem » and I could scarcely cpnceal from my* 
self that m^ri^g^ "^uld restore t9 me what ( should thus havp 
givep avay. ' 

My feelings wefse pow change4f ^^^ I f*^vm4 T^^^ons fiqr 
ab^doning my pPTPPS?, or, at least, for delaying the executic^ 
of i\i Wh^t 1 4i^ nqt mf^n tp (i^rfprm, th^re neeme^ »9m^ T^9* 
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sons for concealing tliat I had ever intended.' Though ihe frc*. 
quendjr alluded to the event which had made uie poss<^ssor of 
her father's property, interrogated me as to the condition of the 
land and tendered me her counsel and assistance in the i^se of 
it, she never gave proofs of being dissatisfied or disappointed 
by her father's will, of having imagined h«r o\vn title superior 
to mine, or of imputmgany meanness and guilt to my retention 
ofit. 

What her candour did not condemn, however, my own con- - 
defence disapproved. It was difficult to stifte my conviction of 
being actuated by selfisfcand ignoble views. I ^aw that I had 
formed this design upon improper niotives, and had relinquished 
it from motives equally sordid. I had not only my own disap- 
probation to contend with, but was terrified by fe%r of that of 
others. I had incautiously mentioned this design to my mother 
and to Wallace, and it would not be easy to account for, or 
apologize to them for this change in my plans. Still; however, 
my reluctance to give away so large a property to one, who, by 
her marriage, would give it' to another, was too powerful to be 
subdued. . . ^ 

While my mind was in this slate of indecision, I took occa- 
sion to visit my cousin one evening, on which she was alone. I 
had scarcely entered the apartment when I n^Kiced some marks 
of disquietju her features, which she immediately explained, 
by repeating the substance of a conversation which had just pas- 
sed between Sydney and her. From him she had heard of the 
design I had formerly entertained respecting Caherton* " I 
have just been informed," she continued, " that you intended 
to transfer my father's estate to me. Your mptives, no dqubt, 
were generous, and founded on an high opinion of my worth* 
You have not executed this design, nor, since my arrival, have 
even mentioned it to my ftiend or to. me. I cannot help feel- 
ing some anxiety on this account. If I had not received your 
earnest assurances that your prepossessions in my favour have 
been fulfilled, and even gresitly surpassed, I should ascribe this 
change in your plans, to the discovery of some unworthiness in 
xne. This belief I cannot admi^, after having listened to so 
many encomiums from your ^ips, and yet I s^n at a loss to ac- 
count for it in any other manner. A sort of half-formed sus- 
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picion has found its way into my Iteart^ that-*^— shall I tdlyoa 
what I think) even when my thoughts ar^ disadvantageous to 
you ? I cannot help suspecting yoo of some caprice or some 
faultiness. I have hitherto found you, or imagined you, an ex- 
celleni youth ; I loved, I exulted in your virtues, such as I 
have known them, by n^eans of your mother's report, and such 
as I have witnessed them mysalf. To have formed this design, 
argued more genefosity than I had ascribed to ydu ; but to havis 
relinquished it when once formed, evinces either a Uameable 
fickleness or a laudable sagacity* From which of thes^ it flows, 
I know not. I want to esteem you more than I do, but I' am 
^fraid, when I come to be^acquainte^ with the true motives on 
which you have acted, I shall findL reason for esteenung you 
less. Pi^^y^ my friend, let me knoir the truth." 

Whil^ saying this her eyes were 'fixed with great earnestness 
on my face* They even glistened with tears. I was affected 
iti a singular manner* These proofs of a tender and sublime 
interest in ray happiness and virtue, affected me with pleasure, 
while the consciousness of the truth of her suspicions covered 
me with shame. ... 

I had a difficult part to act. - To acknowledge the truths 
would, indeed, lower me in her opinion ; ai circumstance not 
less distressful to her than to me. To pretend that I was in- 
fluem^d by disinterested considerations, and by a sort of refin- 
ed, : though perhaps erroneous regard to her happiness^ which 
her present frugal competence \uould more essentially promote, 
than the possession of extensive and cumbrous property ; to in« 
sinuate that I had only delayed, in consequence of some ficti- 
tious obstacles^ the execution of my purpose, would hftve been 
grossly culpable* I was fortunately extricated from diis em- 
barrassment by the entrance of a neighbour, whose prolix lo- 
quacity consumed the whole evening, and allowed me to with- 
draw Before any further explanation could tdke place* 

This incident led my thoughts Into a new direction* It seem- 
ed ad ifth^ option of doing or forbearing was taken away* My 
reputation was made to depeitd upon my conduct, and the re- 
bukes and contempts of my mother, of Sydney, and of the lad)r 
herself, were t» be shtmued at a grettter price than this* I was 
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determined, with whatever reluctance, to execute 1x17 first pur- 
pose* 

My reluctance did not flow from any single source* Power 
and property are intrinsieally valuable, and I loved them £3r 
their own sake^ as well as for the. sake of the good which they 
would enable me to confer upon other;* I was willing to ob- 
i^iate all the necessities of this wbman, but desired to retain the 
means in tny own hands. I did not love her, but I drew pain 
from thinking of her as bdiongii^ to another* I did not wish 
her ta be. mine, but I believed that no human being was so wor- 
thy to possess her as mysdf. To enrich her, would be merely 
enriching some being, who^ at present, was unknown, and whom, 
when known, I was sure that I should hate and despise. 

The necessity to which I Jiad reduced myself of giving, and 
the aversion which the conception of her marriage with pother 
produced, led nie, at length, to reflect upon the scheme of seek* 
ing her myself. To reconcile myself to this scheme, I rumina- 
ted on her unrivalled and inestimable qualities* I said, I must 
not expect tomeet with any one equally excellent. She is des- 
titute of beauty ; but what is beauty ? It is transient and perisha- 
ble. Time or indispositioQ destroys it, and its power over the 
senses depends upon its novelty. Conjugal familiarity never 
fails, in a very short period, to dissolve the charm. The true 
foundation of love is placed in the moral character, and l|pe as- 
surance of being requited with afiection. To know that I am 
beloved by a being like this, will unavoid^ly excite that pas- 
sion in me ; but, if it did not, still my regard £t>r the happiness 
of such a woman ought to determine my choice* I believe that 
she already loves me, and it is my duty to ascertain the truth ; 
and, in some sort, to abide by her decision* 

Meany^bile to o&r her this estate, which truly belongs not to 
me, but to her, is my first province. In doing this, all allu- 
sions to wedlqck or love should be caiiefully excluded.' They 
may, in a due interval, properly (succeeds but ought not to ac-. 
company the dSer. To proffer mpney and love. In the same 
moment, is ridicuiou^. It would qppear ifke bribing her a^ec- 
ti<»ks, and is absiird, since it would be equtvaientto taking bade 
with one hand what w^ bestow with the other. 
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But how shall I ftccoant for my delay i Sht knows that I 
once conceived thb de^gn* and have since apparently relin^ 
quished it. My motii^es have, I fear, been selfish or ambign" 
eus, and I cannot previdl upon myself to disclose thehi* The 
truth must be palliated or disguised. Some adequate apologjr 
must be invented* It was in vftin, however, that t sought fdt 
some apology which would answer my end, Without a greatiih: 
breach of truth than my honesty would allow me to tomihit. 

At length it occurred to me, that since I had resolved to ten- 
der her my hand, there was no sufficient reason for deferring 
the tender. I neither expected nor desired strorger evidence 
of her intellectual exceUence than I at present possessed. If 
she loved me, the sooner her anxieties were at an end, the more 
should I consult her happiness. If her affectibn were desira- 
ble, upon the whole, the sooner it was ascertained and secured, 
the better. Besides, since an apology for my delay must be 
found, none was more plausible than that it arose from my 
having, entertained a passion, which, if crowned with success, 
would render my intended gift unnecessary and absurd. 

Such was the tt-ain of my refections, in my way hotneward 
from the interview, which I have just described. When I left 
the house, no conception was more distant from my wishes thaA 
marriage with my cousin, but before I reached my Ipdging, a 
total reverse had taken place in my sentiments and views. This 
reverse was of too much moment not to engross my deepest 
thoughts. I entered my chamber and threw myself on the bed. 
As soon as I came to reflect upon this union, as on somewhat 
that was destined to happen, I was industrious in tracing its cou- 
sequences and revolving its benefits. Insensibly my fancy be- 
came heated, I grew impatient of delay ; I shuddered at the 
obstacles io my success that time might produce, and at those 
which mi^ght, at th&tt mtomenty seeretly exist. I endeavoured to 
bury my forebodings and anxieties ia sleep, but sleep would 
ftot be summoned. 

At leii^h I started on my feet, and e'xclaimed, why should 
I endure this uttcertainty a moment? Why should I impose it 
<m anoth^i A thtttual understanding miiy be accompKsfaed 
i:te!tt:t inonth or itcitt week ; but cannot it be, nwth thore proprie- 
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ty, effected to-morrow? and if to-morrow, why not to-ftightr 
No event can be more disastrous and intoleraUe than suspense ; 
and this hour^ when the Wallaces are gone to their repose, and 
Louisa has withdrawn to her chamber, not to sleep, bi!iit to brood 
over the tormenting images of my depravity, may terminate 
suspense, and stifle suspicion, and overwhelm the heart of this 
angelic wdman with joy. . 

She does not go to bed till twelve. In such a moonlight 
night as this, she is probably seated at her chamber window, 
which is lifted, aPid which overlooks the stre^. Hence, it will 
be easy to obtain audience : and the conference to which I suin- 
mon her will be worthy of the sacred silence and solemnity at- 
tendant on it. 

Fraught witH this idea, I left my chamber and the house, and 
speeded towards the street where Wallace resided* The air 
was mild and the. moonlight brilliant, and many persons were 
seated at their doors and in their porches, gaily conversing, and 
inhaling the breeze, whose grateful influence had been enhan- 
ced by the fervours of the past day. 

My expectations of seeing Louisa at the window, were fuU 
filled. Her voice was coarse and monotonous, and wholly 
unadapted to music ; but &he was, nevertheless, fond of the 
art,, and, when alone, was accustomed to sing. This, at pre- 
sent, was her occupatimi, and though its influence was unpleas- 
ing, inasmuch as it reminded me of her deficiency in an art, 
upon skdl in which ipy imagination had been used to set the 
highest value ; it likewise delighted me, by denoting her pre- 
sence at the window. 

On recognising my voice she betrayed no small surprise* 
My request to be admitted to an interview was immediately 
granted.. She came down stairs, and, opening the street door. 
Went with me into a back parlour. This meeting, said she, is 
Very singular and unexpected. Something of no very trivml 
import must have induced you to come hither at such an hour. 
Pry'thee tell me the cause. f 

To explain the cause was a task of some delicacy. Her owm 
quickness of perception, however^ supplied my want of perspi- 
cuity ; and the ardour of her own feelings made her overlook 
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the fluctuations and coldness which the neutral ;Btate of my af- 
fections could not but produce in my tone and deportment. 
That she loved me was a suspicion not admitted without j^u* 
sible evidence ; but the transports of her tenderness, the sobs 
which convulsed her bosom, and took away all utterance, sur*' 
passed those bounds which my imagination had assigned to it* • 

These appearances were not anticipated* It cannot be Said 
that they excited pain, but they were contemplated without rap- 
ture. I was conscious to a kind of disapprobation, of which 
the inertness and insensibility of. my own heart were the ob- 
jects. I believed that I ought to have partaken in her trans- 
ports ; tl^t the merits of this being, and the value of her love, 
were such as to make my near approaches to indifference a 
crime* In circumstances that ought to have been pregnant 
with delight, my complex feelings were tinctured with dejec- 
tion. 

At this moment our attention was called away by a distant 
and faint sound. It was the murmur of confused ind unequal 
voices, mingling, and, at 6ach moment, growing louder and 
more distinct. Presently a tolling bell was heard. The sounds 
were, at first, slow, and at long intervals ; but suddenly the 
strokes succeeded each other with more rapidity, and other 
larums were rung in different quarters. The sounds gradually 
aj^roached the door. The pavement without was beaten by 
innumerable footsteps, and the fearful warning, ascending from 
a thousand mouths, Was Fire ! Fire ! 

I was confounded and dismayed by this uproar. I had ne- 
ver witnessed this disaster in a populous city» and my fancy 
had connected with it innumerable images of tumult and hor- 
ror. I knew not the place or the limits of the danger, and gaz- 
ed around me as if it were unceruin whether the room in which 
vre stood was incircled by the blaze. 

From this stupor I was roused by my companion^ who knew 
notlung but compassibh Ibr the sufferers, and who implored me 
to fly to their relief. 

Who i Where ? Whither must I fly ? 

Go into the street : run whichever way the crowd runs. 

VOL. II. 41 
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I obeyed without parley or delay? and, rushing into the 
street^ allowed myself to be carried along by the stream. Pre- 
sently I turned a comer, and saw, far before me, red gleams, 
wavering on the roofs and walls, and luminous smoke, rolling ia 
immense volumes above. 

I ran forward with speed. Presently I drew near the house 
that was in flames. The space before it was crowded with 
gazers, whose tongues were active in augmenting the clamour, 
while their hands seemed totally unoccupied. I pressed for- 
ward with eagerness, though actuated merely by an impetuous 
curiosity, till I reached a narrow interval between the walls of 
the building and the middle of the street. This space was an- 
cle-deep in water, supplied by the pumps and engines, which 
had been drained without. success. It was, besides, scarcely 
tenable from the heat. Beams, and fragments from the roof 
were incessantly falling around it. No danger, therefore, was 
more imminent ; and the crowd kept aloof. 

I had scarcely breathed, after reaching the verge of this 
space, when I noticed a ladder, raised against the wall, and 
leaning on a window at the third story. No one ascended it, 
from fear, as I hastily collected from the exclamations of those 
near me, that the roof would sink before he who should be ad- 
venturous enough to enter the house should have time to leave 
it. I found, likewise, that some one was imagined to be asleep 
in that chamber. 

I was not qualified to judge of the progress which the fire 
had made, or on what ground this apprehension was built 
Had I deliberately consulted my reason, I should, doubdiess, 
have continued to hover at a co^vardly distance from the scene 
of peril ; but the impulse that govenied me was headlong and 
irresistible : It pushed me .forward, and I began to motmt the 
ladder. In vain a thousand voices called upon me to come 
down, and exclaimed that the roof was already falling. I was 
deaf to their clamours; and, having gained the top^ dashed 
through the window, which, on the outside, could not have 
b^en lifted easily, or with sufficient expedition. 

The apartment was nearly filled with smoke, which,, by my 
being suddenly immersed in it^ had nearly stifled me. No* 
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thing was distinctly visible ; but, stretching forth my hands, I 
threw myself forward at random. I reached a bed, and laid 
my hands upon a sleeper. It was wonderful that the uproar of 
men,' and the crackling of flames, had not awakened her. I 
had almost dragged her from the bed before she opened her 
eyes, and became sensible of her situation. 

I had no need of words to explain her danger, or of argu- 
ments to prevail on her to fly with me. She had only to regain 
possession of her senses, to look around her and to listen. The 
stair-case and the roof were wrapt in flames. The fire had al- 
ready taken hold of her chamber door. The lingering of a 
moment would have been fatal both to her and to me« Snatch- 
ing her up in both arms, I hurried to the window, and, darting 
out of it, had nearly reached the bottom of the ladder when the 
roof fell in. A cloud of sparkles and cinders flew upward^ and 
on every aide. The concussion shook the ladder from its place* 
I fell, but was fortunate enough to reach the ground upon my 
feet. 

By this time the strength of my companion wa& exhausted^ 
jtad she fainted. I did not perceive her situation till, having 
dragged her through the crowds who opened me a passage^ I 
reached the steps of an opposite house. Here I paused to col- 
lect iny thoughts and examine, the state of my companion. 

We were immediately surrounded by several persons, who 
offered their assistance. One of them, pointing to an house at 
some distance, and which was not likely to be injured by the 
fire, desired that the woman might be carried thither. At the 
^ame time he applied to a bystander who, as it appeared^ lived 
In the house^ at the door of which we were seated, for a blan- 
ket or cloaks in which we might wrap the naked limbs of the 
SttiFerer. A cloak was instantly furnished, and the woaifin^ still 
insensible, was carried in the arms of several persons, to the 
house before pointed out. 

During these trs^nsactions, I was nearly passive. An asylum 
being thus provided for this woman, and succour being thus am* 
ply and readily bestowed by others, there was need of no new 
exertion from me. I had done my part, and it now behoved 
me to attend to my own safety. Coals and cinders had lighted 
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o;i my clothes, and penetrated, in several places, to my fles^. 
The paip, henee produced, was acute. I had likewise, in my 
incautious haste to regain the ladder, after having entered the 
room, struck my head against the side of the window, with 
such violence, as appeared to have left no slight contusion be- 
hind it. I felt myself, however, able to move; and believed it 
proper to return home with as much expedition as possible. I 
quickly extricated myself from the crowd, whose curiosity and 
solicitude were more engaged by the woman's condition than by 
mine, and stopped not till I reached my chamber. 

On examining my wounds, I found them to be of small mo- 
ment; and to be such as to stand in no need of nurse or physi* 
cian. The pain could be allayed by simple applications within, 
my Tt^iSLch, and I forbore to disturb any of the family. Being 
remote from the danger, it had not interrupted their repose, .and 
they were wholly unconscious of my motions. 

After some time, the tumult of my spirits subsided, and I 
ha^ leisure to reflect upon the extraordinary occurrences that 
had just happened. They appeared more like the transitions 
.oiF a feverish vision, than the sober changes of reality* The 
being whom I had saved from destruction was a woman. This 
I had been able to infer, not only from a rapid view of her face 
and person, but also from her shrieks, whose acute tones suffi- 
ciently denoted her sex. Closed eyes and the wanness of death, 
were not all that the pale reflection of the flames enabled me tp 
discover during the few moments in which she lay in my arms* 
There were features, and neck, and bosom, which were stan^t 
upon my memory and fancy, in eternal chfiracters. Though, 
seen for an instant, they refused to disappear, and the image 
was so vivid that I almost stretched forth my hand to discover 
whether it were nc^ really before me. 

What were the lines and hues of this image ? Did they coin* 
cide with those' delineations of ideal beauty by which my solita- 
ry hours had been occupied ? They were different from all that 
I fa^ imagined or witnessed. They burst upon my senses wilii 
sSl the enchantments attendant upon novelty as wett as loveli- 
ness* 
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Bat though I had seen her so nearly, she was probabtf jmto- 
foundly ignorant of me. Involved in darkness and smoke, she 
saw. me not in her chamber; smd, before she reached a station 
where my features could have been distincdy noticed, she was 
sunk into insensibility. Some of those around me might have 
had previous acquaintance with my person, but it was more pro- 
bable that I was totally unknown to the nearest spectators* I 
had lately arrived in the city^ and my intercourse was chiefly 
limited to Sydney and the Wallaces. 

* I scarcely know how to convey to you just ideas of so mot- 
• ley a character as mine was, in my juvenile days. I was the 
slave of phantasies and cono'adictions. My preceptors Ivett 
books. These were of such a kind as to make me wise in spe- 
culation, but absurd in practice. I had blended the illusions ox 
epoetry with the essences of science. My mind was fertile in 
reasoning and invention, and my theory was not incorrect ; but 
my practical notions of happiness and dignity, were fuU of im- 
becility and folly. The idol which my heart secretly worship- 
ped, and to which I habitually annexed every excellent and 
splendid attribute, was love. I snatched glimpses of a better 
kind of devotion, that which is paid to science, to amlntion, t6 
the happiness of mankind ; but these were transient in their in- 
fluence. 

According to my cufitom, I was now busy in tracing the con- 
.sequences to which this incident might lead : in reflecting on 
the emotions which the lady, on recovering from h^ swoon, and 
obtaining a knowledge of the means of her rescue, might ad* 
mit into her bosom ; and on the effects which an interview be- 
tween us was likely to produce. 

The pleasure which I found in these reveries, was quickly 
damped by remembering that sacred engagement into which I 
had entered with my coutin, and on die importance to her hap- 
piness of my adherence to that engagement* I likewise thought 
upon those obstacles which fortune, or parents^ or a previous 
marriage, might raise between me and this: new acquaintance. 
These thoughts made my soul droop. I began to upbrad my 
precipitation with regard to my cousin ; to consider my profit 
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of love before it was actu^y felt, as a crimmal imposture, no 
less injurious to myself than unjust to hen 

The mind is ingenious in inventing topics of consolation. 
Gradually my thoughts returned to the contemplaoon of oiy 
cousin's excellence^ of the seldomness of any union between 
personal and mental beauty, and of the preference which the 
latter might always chum over the former. I was likewise wise 
enough to discern the danger that would flow from intercourse 
with this unknown person ; the tendency of gratitude for so 
signal a benefit, to produce a more fervent passion, and the • 
hazard of yielding to temptation^ which my unfortified virtue 
might incur. For these reasons I determined to decline all in- 
tercourse with ihis female, and to foster, by every means, that 
affection for Louisa to which she was so well entided* 

Next day the topics of general conversation were^ of course. 
Connected with the late fire. Wallace had been roused by the 
alarm, but had arrived upon the spot sometime after I had re- 
tired from it. His inquiries had made him acquainted with 
most of the particulars which have just been mentioned, but no 
clue had been afforded by which to ascertain the person of him 
who had exposed his life to so imminent an hazard. 

Sydney had likewise been upon the spot. His knowledge 
was equally imperfect. I withheld the knowledge which I 
possessed, being much amused with the speculations and com- 
ments that were made in my hearing. I could not but remark 
the numberless deviations, from truth which the story exhibited 
in passing from one mouth to the other. A score of eye-wit- 
nesses communicated each a different tale, and a. different de- 
scription of my person. I was sometimes a youth, sometimes 
middle-aged. To no two observers was my garb precisely of 
the same colour and form ; and one person solemnly maintain- 
edf on the evidence of a pair of eyes, whose acuteness had, in 
ihis instance, being assisted by specUcles, that I was a negro 
man, about forty, who was. formerly a slave of his own, and 
whom he had sought out and handsomely rewarded for his 
courage. It must be added, indeed, that this witness had not 
acquired much reputation for veracity. 
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I was much more inquisitive as to the character and condi^ 
tion of the family who occupied this mansion. I was told that 
it consisted of two old ladies and a feniale servant. The latter 
was she whom I had rescued from destruction. Her mistresses 
had seasonably escaped, and their confusion and terror had 
made them overlook, for some time, the danger of their wait- 
ing-maid. This being, at length, recollected, some persons 
had gone so far as to raise the ladder to the window, but their 
fears wduld not suffer them to mount it. There were some 
who confidently reported that the rescuer of the girl, was no 
other than her lover, a journeyman carpenter and a well-dispg- 
sed youth, who merited, on this occasion, a public recompense. 

So ! the nymph whom my imagination had deified, and whose 
.presence I was to shun with as much care as Ulysses shut his 
ears against the song of the syrens, proved to be nothing more 
thato a waiting-mafd, who, though not an unsightly girl, was af- 
firmed to be illiterate and coarse in manners and sentiments. 
I was sufficiently disposed to question the truth of thisf intelli- 
gence ; but these facts were not equally liable to misrepresen- 
tation and mistake, as those which related to me ; and were 
supported by no unplausible evidence. 

The flitting and ambiguous light in which she had been view- 
ed, and her state of insensibility, had probably decorated her, to 
my eye, with so many fictitious charms. I drew a useful lesson 
from this discovery. I learned to contemn the vagaries of my 
fancy, and to place more reliance on experience. My secret 
struggles and fantastic regrets, which my reason had been una- 
^ ble to subdue, were now at an end. The idol I had worship* 
ped proved to be a worthless stock ; and I returned^ with satis- 
faction, to the path of love and of honour to which my cousin 
had invited me. 

Some days after, on entering Sidney's apartment, he pointed 
out a paragraph, in the gazette of the day, in which were these 
words : ^^ we learn that the person who so bravely exposed his 
life for the sake of a fellow treature, at the' late fire in High- 
street, is Mr. Felix Calvert, a young gentleman lately from 
Europe." This paragraph put an end, to my concealment; 
afid my narrative of this transaction afforded to LowsiSL and my 
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irietuls z topic of much curiosity and congratulatioii. The za- 
seition of my late arrival from Europe was a new proof of the 
iailacy of rumour ; and I took no pains either to confute this er- 
mr, or to detect the means by which my concern in this affair 
had been discovered* 

Somye tiufte afterwards I was accidentally enabled to trace the 
channel through which this information reached the printer* 
A ]poung negro, who belonged to Calverton, had spent the nig^t 
of this conflagration abroad. He had excused his absence to 
my steward, by feigning that he watched by the side of a sick 
slave, belonging to a neighbouring plantation. In truth, he 
spent it at a carousal in the city. 

Three days after this event, he was standing in the market- 
place, chattering with great vivacity to a companion. Their 
discourse was overheard by an i^iprentice in the office of the 
Weekly Gazette, who stopped near them to purchase a melon. 
It appeared that Cuff was relating what had passed at the fire, 
of which he was a witness. When he reached the incident of 
mounting the ladder, he continued thus : 

Oil' pop a man ! uppa de latha like a rat. Ob bobbs ! what 
de dcbble ! Prime, says I, is'n da massa Cavut ? No ! ees ! 
ees ! it ee massa Cavut. What de debble if ee see me ? the 
Ceesa gim me floggin f Way ! scampa ! scud ! 

No, no, says Prime : top ; he be kill. Run uppa de latha. 
Massa Cavut sure enough. 

So I top. *£bba body olla, downa,xlowna ! Massa Cavut no 
ere em : run uppa lika querril up oaka tree. No debble runna 
like im. In ee pop. No liffa de winda, but in ee pop, trough 
g^ss and all. Quash ! ebba body olla. Prime olla. Me olla 
mo dan ebba body. O massa Cavut! massa Cavut! massa 
Cavut era no body bum me. So ou' pop massa wid 'oman« in 'is 
'and. Down de latha ee runna, mo fass dan ebba ; 'oman in 'is 
^and 'dlL Den I runna too; fear ee see me: teh Ceesa gim 
me floggin. 

Pray, said the apprentice^ who are you talking of, Blackee ? 
tibe man who got the girl out of the window the other nighty at 
tfae fire ? Do you know who he m^as ? 
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Be sure I do. He my roassa : ung massa CavuU He be 
lif oba KukiU. I be lif wid im. He be come estaday oba de 
watta. 

Massa Cavut was translated by a market-man, who lived near 
Chester, into Mr. Felix Calvert : and this intelligence being 
transferred to the printer, it found its way, by his contrivance, 
to the public. Thus, though many different representations 
wJU be given of every incident, yet it may always be, that one 
among the number shall be true. 

This event and its consequences were, in a short time, gene- 
rally forgotten. It determined the colour of my destiny ; but 
the period was not yet arrived when I was enabled to discern 
the extent of its influence* Meanwhile, my thoughts were oc- 
cupied by schemes of love and happiness. Each day admitted 
me to a nearer view of the mental beauties of my cousin, afford- 
ed new proofs of the warmth of her affection, and gave new teu- 
demess to my own feelings. 

There is but one goal to which the wishes of lovers point* 
Having ascertained the mutual existence of love, and no impe- 
diment arising from considerations of fortune, all that remained 
was marriage. Having proceeded thus far, I was eager to ac« 
complish the remainder ; and a suitable opportunity occurring, 
I disclosed to her my wishes. 

Either the vulgar portraits of women are groundless and ab- 
surd, or my cousin's deportment was an exception to those 
rules which ordinarily influence her sex. I am disposed to 
adopt the former opinion, having rai^ely found any of those dis« 
tinctions that abound in books exemplified in real life. Wo- 
man Jias been painted as a mass of sqruples and doubts ; as stu- 
dying concealments and disguises ; as inviting and withdraw- 
ing from importunities ; as perpetuaUy distrusting thi^ tenden« 
cy of her feelings, and sifting the professions of her lover ; as 
wishing, and deferring the attainment of her wishes when fully 
in her power ; as practising a thousand stratagems and frauds, 
and cloaking her hypocrisy under the specious names of digni- 
ty ; self-respect ; modest reserve. 

We are taught to expect that a woman will assiduously coun- 
ierfeit indifference till the man has avowed his affection ; that 
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|he secret of her hearty instead of spontaivsously flowing to her 
Ups^ can only be extorted ; that tremours, flutterings, and mis- 
givings ; a proneness to recede and delay, are to accompany 
every act of condescension, and every acquiescence in necessi- 
ty I tfiat these are feminine attributes, and are not only dicta* 
ted by reason and duty, but are interwoven with the female con- 
stitution* 

My teachers and guides had b«en the coiners of fiction ; the 
preachers of duplicity ; the moralists who talk of virtue as of 
one thing in man and another thing in woman ; of mind as 
modified by sexual differences, like the hue of a skin and the 
textute of a muscle ; and of duty and decorum as prescribing 
an opposite demeanour in similar circumstances. 

Hitherto my theories had been only thwarted and contra- 
dicted by the conduct of my cousin. Love had made no in- 
road on her candour and her unreserve* . Her preference of 
my society, even before she had reason to suppose me a lover, 
was never concealed* Her eyes sparkled with new pleasure on 
my entrance : her attention seldom strayed from my counte- 
laance and words ; , her anxiety at any token of disquiet in me 
was openly expressed ; and oaee, on a sudden meeting, she so 
far overstept the customary boundaries, as to wrap me in her 
'arms and kiss my cheek. No self-reproof or blushful con- 
sciousness ensued this act of unguarded tenderness, though, in- 
deed, it took place without a witness. 

Knowing the benevolence of her temper, her perfect ardess? 
nessf and "her assurance of her own rectitude, I was doubtful for 
a time whether to ascribe these appearances to more than 
friendship. I imagined timt love was the parent of reserve and 
dissimulation ; that it would produce a seeming unwillingness 
to answer my inquiries or comment upon my theories ; that 
she should desire my exclusive company, but labour to conceal 
that desire, ^nd so manage, that die attainment of her purpose 
should always appear to flow from accident ; that her express 
f ions, when addressed to others, shpuld be fluent and unstudied, 
but, %o me, shoold be selected with qiution, and uttered widi 
t^mt degree of hesitailion; attention, whett least apparent, 
f>e most powerful, and when she listese4 with ipo«l 
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eagerness, her (iyeft should seem most occupied by a ditfbi^ienl 
object. 

On this occasion ray vague prognostics wcfe no less totaUy 
confuted* My intimations were understood before they were 
fully expressed. They obtained not a dubious acquiescence, 
but a vehement assent. It was unwise to defraud herself of 
the happiness of wedlock by the least delay* Next ^ week waa 
a period preferable to next month ; to-moi¥ow was still more to 
be desired. Nay, she would eagerly concur in the ratification 
of this contract on that very night. Domestic arrangements 
might follow with as much convenience and propriety as pre- 
cede* The house of Wallace would be glad to receive me as a 
more permanent guest. 

She hated the ostentatious and formalities attendant on the 
rite of marriage. These made her regard, with some timidity, 
that which, on its own account, was productive of nothing but 
good. Why not lay these aside with the contempt which they 
deserved ? Why tolel^te a longer delay, or pass Uirough more 
forms than were absolutely indispensable ? 

Her good friend^ Mr. Aylford, knew of the engagement of 
,her heart* She owed a visit tp that reverend and ekceOent 
man. Let us begone ^hls moment^ she continued, and seek 
him in his closet, where he is busy in preparing the religious 
exercises of to-morrow* Let us claim his immediate assist- 
ance in uniting us beyond the power of fate to dissolve the 
union* We need not leave his house till to-morrow, when we 
will return hither, and afford you the opportunity of inUx>ducing 
to the Wallaces your wife* 

I was almost startled by the abruptness and notrelty of this 
proposal* Its adventurous singularity, however, was congenial 
with my character, and I eagerly assented to it* But where, 
said I, shall a witness be procured I Mr* Aylford will not be 
willing to dispense with the presence of another* 

Neither would I be willing* A witness must doubtless be 
had, and that witness shall be Sidney* His approbation and 
his presence ^re wholly indispensable on m occasion like this# 
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At this moment Sidney entered the room. The lady^ witb 
her usual confidence in his affection, repeated the proposal 
which she had just made. 

' While thus employed I diligently observed the countenance 
of Sidney. I had never forgotten that he was once the lover 
of this woman. It was inconceivable that love so rational 
should have wholly disappeared. That Sidney, whose talents 
and integrity were revered by Louisa, should never have gain- 
ed a place in her affections^ had always appeared an inexplica- 
ble problem in my eyes ; but it was still more difficult to com- 
prehend how the love which Sidney had once admitted could 
have G;eased to exist, when the intercourse between them, and 
the interchange of good offices^ continued the same, and when 
no new passion had arisen to supplant the old. 

I had seen, in him^ however, no tokens of uneasiness or 
jealousy. He had marked the progress of our mutual passion 
wkh tranquil approbation. H^ had spoken of it with an air of 
serene contentment ; and his frankness and afFsctionate de- 
meanour^ as well as his general cheerfulness^ appeared not to 
. have been lessened, but augmented by this event. 

On the present occasion, he smiled^ and said, I believe your 
wishes cannot be gratified to night, unless some other cle^rgy- 
man will answer your purposes as well as Mr. Aylford, for he 
left town this morning, and will not return till to-morrow 
evening. 

Lduisa declared it impossible for any other to supply bis 
place, and professed her willingness to defer the ceremony till 
the morrow. On the whole, said she, it will be best. Mrs. 
Wallace would censure me with justice for taking so momen- 
tous a step^ not only without her company, but without her 
knowledge. You, Sidney, and she, shall accompany us* to- 
morrcfw to Mr. Aylford's, and be witnesses of the happiness of 
ypur friends. 

Some incident now occurred to separate the company, and 
put an end to our discourse. I returned to my lodgings, and, 
till the next morning allowed me to visit my cousin, passed a 
wakeful and feverish interval. The coming event I regarded 
with tumultuous impatience. So far from being able to sleep, 
it was impossible to enjoy a momeuit's rest* My limbs bore me 
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mechanically to and fro. I marked the vibrations of the pen- 
dulum, and eyed the index of the clock as it stepped from one 
second to another. Time, surely, has no measurer but the pr6« 
gress of our oWn sensations. Fear and hope will prolong days 
into years, while the oblivion of insanity or sleep leaps over 
days and years aa if they were not. 

Every moment* seemed to annihilate some hazard that beset 
me^ while, for one peril that it removed, several were created 
anew. As I approached the period that should accomplish my 
felicity, my terrors were augmented. While fettered by these 
panics, I seemed conscious of the folly of my bondage ; that it 
existed only in my own imagination ; that my eyes were de- 
ceived by mists which a single penetrating and vigorous glance 
would utterly dispel. Still the effort could not be made or could 
not be sustained. If the mist vanished for a moment, it return- 
ed in the next moment, harder to dispelf and more pregnant 
with. monsters and chimeras than before. 

The liun consoled me, at length, and encouraged me by his 
presence. Earlier than usual I hasted to Wallace's house. All 
the disasters that are incident to man had infested my nocturr 
nal reveries. A thousand evils, impended over my. cousin, any 
' oat of which was sufficient to raise an insuperable barrier be- 
tween us. Fire might lurk in the walls or floors of her dwel- 
ling ; it might burst forth in the midst of her security, as on the 
occasion formerly mentioned. Danger might assail her from 
within. ' At this moment she might be seized with the pangs of 
a mortal disease, and death might snatch her from my arms. 

Short-sighted wretch ! The evil which thou dreadest, was 
that which was, to take this woman from thy pos^session. 
Whence but from some casualty or some disease, could this evil 
flow ? That any moral impediment could arise, never occurred^ 
to thy conceptions. In thy widest and most lawless excursions, 
the possibility of treachery or change ifi this woman, of preven- 
tion or delay from moral considerations, never entered thy 
thought* AU that knew us, were apprised of our mutual pais* 
mm ; all whose approbation was of value, were lavish pf the^r 
approbation ; all to whom Louisa was accustomed to apply- far 
counsel, had been strenuoiM in their commendations of het 
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chbice* My modier had expressed her delight at the prospect 
of obtaining diis woman for her son; had testified impatience 
at delay, and was eager to receive ns under her roof« There 
were no boonds to the. reverence and love which Louisa enter- 
tained for my modier. To contribute to her happiness, had al- 
most been an irresistible motive for accepting the son, though 
her own heart had been neutral ; but her heart added to un- 
tainted fidelity and probity, an affection that was unacquainted 
with restraint, a^d all her wishes were absorbed in that of beinr: 
indissolubly and speedily united to her cousin. What then b jc 
8on\e jarring of the elements, some shock of nature, some -. .jm- 
cidence of phy^cal disasters, could raise an impediment ..i x^ 
way of my hopes ? 

As I approached the house, my fears subsided ; no vestiges 
of earthquake or fire were to be seen* The house exhibited the 
u^ual tokens of safety and tranquility. As I reached the door, 
Sidney came forth. We accosted each other with smiling ci- 
vility. His cheerful brow dissipated any renmant of uneasi- 
ness that was not already removed. 

I found Louisa alone in an upper room. She ifas sitting in 
a museful posture, leaning on her hand. For a moment my 
heart faultered with doubt, whether this jvas the attitude of 
thoughtfulness or dejection. On my entrance she looked up, 
and I perceived that she had been weeping* She assumed a 
tranquil appearance at my approach, but there were tokens of 
constraint sufficiendy visible. 

My heart sunk within m^ at this reception. I scarcely open* 
ed my lips to bid her good morrow, but placing myself by her 
side, waited, in fearful silence, for an explanation of this scene. 
At lengthy in the copfusion of my thoughts, I muttered some 
'inquiry respecting her health. 

** No," said she, " I am not welt Sick : Jieart-sick.^' 

Good heaven ! What is the cause i 

^ The want of fortitude ; the want of virtue. A sacrifice is 
claimed at my hands, which my pusillanimity does not hinder 
me from making, but I cannot make it cheerfully. My rehioe 
tance, the growth of foUy and pwsionf refuses to yield*" 
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Of what sacrifice do you speak? Louisa Calvert is equal to 
the performance of her duty. 

^ Yes, but she is unequal to the seasonable discovery and 
steadfast apprehension of her duty* I saw it clearly a few 
minutes ago, but now it is misty and ambiguous. I waver, 
and I see that my waverings proceed from cowardice and pas- 
sion. This does not render me steadfast. It does not restore 
my resolution. It only heaps anguish and misery oa my head.'' 
Saying this^ hef looks betrayed the deepest distress. 

My alarms were importunate ; and, at length, throwiiiig her-* 
self, with a burst of tears, into my arms» she continued : ^ not 
for me only, my friend, but for thee also, do my tean flow* 
Self-denial is a lesson which I learned in my infancy, and in my 
father's house. The school of disappointme/it and adversity 
has taught me long ago what you are beginning to leam.^' 

This was a terrible prelude. She proceeded ; but I antici-^ 
pated the stroke she was about to inflict. 

" This evening was fixed for the period of our union, but that 
union must be deferred for many years, perhaps for ever." 

How say you ? For ever ? 

*^ All engagements between Us are at an end. They must 
not be renewed in less than five years. Meanwhile, you must 
comply with your cousin's invitation, and go to Europe." 

To Europe i Must comply 7 What language is thi's i Yes- 
terday you knew it not: What phrenzy.has seized you? The 
contract that made you mine is sacred, and all that remains to 
perfect it must be performed this very day. I do not solicit 
your compliance, but exact it. You have bereaved yourself of 
the power of retracting^ and are bcnmd to my modier, to my- 
self, to your friends, by an irrevocable promise. 

^^ Alas ! be it sacred or not, it can never be performed. It 
was made whSe ignorant of consequeiices ; ignorant of my du- 
ty ; I am now eidightened upon that head, and have^uttered my 
unalterable resolution." 

I was lost io astbnishment at the causes that produced this 
change. For a tune I perskted in denying diat such a change 
had taken piaoe. She was not anxious to convince me of the 
truth by lovi4 exclamatioss^ Her fi^umful sik»ce| and Iier 
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chbice. MymoAerhadexpr^ .'> scheme of my felicity 
of obtaining diis woman fr ^,y^^ malignant counseUor. 

^ delay, and was ear^ ^/A, theie resolutions were sug- 

were no bounds to * ,^y"jfwm built, were answered in 

tained for my mot' 'w -, -^^ 

most been an ii" \,>'^fy^thc reasons which were urged. I 
her own heart ,^^^y:jfv2iSdi that they enjoin upon us a 
tainted fidclit ^ v;V>^^ eternal separation." 
with restrai' 'j^ ^/^ Aat has made such stupendous dis- 
indissolub^ •rfv^'^^ught you to act against your promise, 
son^ejar ^^/^^^^f your own reason, the expectations and 
cidence y^^notM ; and what motives could his accursed 

way r y;^ /^sufficient to sway you ? 

••^*^ t/»?^ vehemendy. If this reasoner has erred, I 

''C^^j '^^' While censuring him, you censure roe. I 

^ ^<.^^7,gmy gay visions this morning, when Sidney came 

i^^^M an interview. The reasons which he laid before 

/^^ postponing my marriage and dissolving the engagement 

^^P us were just.'' 

A^.^ey - Carlton ? He dissuade you from marriage ? What 

^ves could he urge ? 

^l am not qualified to explain them, in the present state of 

y feelings* ' I should not state them clearly and impartially. 
If you will go to hi»t, he will tell you what has passed* He 
lushes to confer with you on this subject.'' 

His wishes shall b^' instantly gratified. I will go to him im-» 
Bdediately^ 

I entered Sidney's apartment in a state of perplexity and an- 
ger, which made me careless of all forms. Ideas floated in my 
brain which assume(Ln!9 distinct shape, but they were connected 
with remembrances ofl^idney's ancient pretensions to my cousin, 
and vague suspicions of malevolence or treachery. 

He was sitting at a table, with books and papers before him. 
So, said I, abruptly and advancing towards him, here are myste* 
ries which it must be your province to explain. Yesterday 
Louisa Calvert consented to become my wife, but to-day, it 
seems, she has changed her mind ; and, she tells me^ you haVe 
been the author of this change* You have urged reascms fop 
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rely postponing our alliance, but eveu for wholly disftol'' 

. contract. You will not be surprised that this disap' 

-nt should distress me, and that I should eitpect from 

.ne reasons of so' strange and unexpected, and, indeed^ um 

.irrantable interference. What have you discovered to make 
my marriage with my cousin less eligible now than formerly ? 
Till this moment, I have seen in your conduct, no marks but of 
approbation, and have relied upon you as my strongest advo" 
cate ; but now^ it seems, the tide has changed, and you have 
persuaded her to recal all her Y>romi8es9 and thwart every ex- 
pectation of her friends. 

During this address, Sidney's countenance became grave^ but 
without embarrassment or dejection. After a pause, he replied 
in a sedate and mild tone, " it is true**' There he stopped. 

True ! But why have you acted thus ? What objections have 
you found to this marriage? What vices or enormities have 
you detected in me which unfit me for being the. husband of 
Louisa Calvert ? 

*' No vices or enormities : nothing but the want of age aAd 
experience : but my objections are not limited to you. ' They 
relate chiefly to your cousin* Her qualities, in my opinion, 
make this alliance improper. It is more likely that misery will 
flow from it than happiness. I have endeavoured to convince 
her of this, and have, beyond my expectations, succeeded.'* 

Qualities in my cousin that make marriage improper ? Pray, 
of what kind are they ? They have entirely escaped my Baga« 
city, and I should be grateful for the assistance of a friend i» 
drawing them to light. 

** I doubt much," replied he, unaffected by the ironical seve- 
rity of my looks and tones, and eyeing me mildly and steadfast'* 
ly, ** I much doubt the fervency of your gratitude for a service 
like that ; and yet I have no mean opinion of your generosity* 
You are passionate and headstrong, but there is, in your cha- 
racter, a fund of excellence, which, if not checked by untoward 
events, will hereafter render you illustrious. You have won my . 
est^em^ and I love you so much that I am willing to promote 
your happiness even at the expense of your te^pporary gratifica* 
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tion* I would save you from an alliance which would operate 
to your mutual destruction." 

These intimations startled me. I re-urged, in a milder tone^ 
my inquiries into those defects in my cousin which were adapts 
ed to produce such disastrous consequences. 

" It is useless to discuss them," said he : ^ instead of regard- 
ing them as defects, you will account them excellonces, wotd ex- 
cellences they truly are. Those qualities which have givfcn 
birth to your passion, are the same which disqualify Tier for 
being your wife. In proportion to her candour and benevo- 
tence^ to her tenderness and constancy, is .she unfitted for an in- 
dissoluble alliance with a youth, raw, unexperienced, with prin- 
ciples untried and unsettled, impetuous, versatile, liable each 
day to new impressions, and enslaved by a thousand romahtic 
and degrading prejudices. I do not beseech your patient atten- 
tion to arguments and exhortations. I do not seek to convince 
you that Louisa Calvert, in proportion to the purity and eleva- 
tion of her character, is unfit to be your wife. By my conduct 
on this occasion, I expect only to excite your rage, and to draw 
upon myself your upbraidings and suspicions. If any other 
emotions were excited, my objection to the marriage would not 
have existed. It was agreeable, however, to my ccmceptions of 
duty, to act and to speak thus. I think I foresee all the conse- 
quences of my actions, and as this foresight has not shaken my 
purpose, these consequences, whatever they may be, will not 
molest my tranquility." 

It is impossible to describe the emotions which were produ- 
ced by these words. A secret conscience whispered me that 
Sidney was right ; that I was, indeed, that versatile, romantic^ 
and ambiguous being which he had described ; that the passion 
I had fostered for my cousin was built on inadequate founda- ' 
tions, was unsupported by congeniality of character, was more 
allied to the impulses of sense and to the instigations of vanity, 
than to any better principle. This whispering conscience, how- 
ever, was scarcely heard, and its intimations were neglected* 
I viewed the subject not through so cold a medium. My de- 
sires, though ambiguous in their origin, and, perhaps, transient 
and mutable, were vehement, and acquired new strength from 
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this une]tpecte(l oppo^tion. These desires dictated my opi- 
nions and my language. The interference of Sidney, in a trans- 
action in which he had no direct concern, his attempt to con- 
troul his friend in a choice where her happiness alone was to be 
consulted, appeared to me audacious and*presumptuous« I was 
likewise sufficiently disposed to question the purity of his mo- 
tives, *to impute his conduct to meap jealousy and rivalship. I 
did not hide these thoughts, and was, by no means, sparing of 
surmises and reproaches. 

He listened to me with unaltered features. At first I was in- 
clined to suppose that my reproaches had possessed some in- 
fluence, but when I gave him opportunity to speak, he declared 
that the, light in which his interference had been viewed by me, 
and the resentment which it had excited, fully agreed with his 
expectations. My reproaches argued all that impetuosity of 
temper which he had already, in the secret of his own thoughts, 
ascribed to me. It added, if possible, new force to his objec- 
tions against any union between me and his friend. " Your er- 
rors," continued he, ** are of no rare or prodigious kind. They 
are incident to persons of your immature age, and contracted ' 
experience, and secluded education. They entitle you to sym- 
pathy and succour from those wiser and older than yourself. I 
am your senior by a few years, and if I possess any superiority 
over you, km indebted for it to wiser instructors and larger ob- 
servation. 

** I have made no secret of the love which I onqe felt for 
your cousin. That love was founded on proofs of her excel- 
lence, which time has multiplied instead of lesseniog. That 
love, therefore, has not been diminished^ but enhanced by time; 
but the happiness to flow from her union with me, jnust mu- 
tually exist, or it cannot exist at all. If undesirable, if unpit)<- 
ductive of felicity to her, it must cease to be desirable, cease to 
be productive of happiness to me. 

" You imagine that my opposition has its root in selfish con- 
siderations, that I labour to prolong her single state^ in hop^ 
that time and assiduities will win her favour to myself. Even 
while you utter these surmises, you are doubtful of their truth, 
and you fully expect that t will earnestly a$sert the purity of my 
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lootiires* These expectations will be disappointed. I am far 
from supposing myself raised above the frailties of my nature, 
that my conduct is exempt from all sinister and selfish biasses. 
I knew that they «way us in a thousand imperceptible ways, 
that diey. secretly perv.ert those resolutions, and vitiate those 
reasonmgs, whichf to our hasty view, appear the most enlight- 
ened and benevolent. I claim no merit but that of honestly, 
and strepuously. labouring to discover and exterminate the sug* 
gestions of self-interest. I know very well that I am far from 
constantly succeeding, and the detection of my own mistakes, is 
the irksome, but inevitable fruit of every new meditation. 

^^ It is true that I love this woman ; that no man on earth es- 
timates so justly, and admires so fervently her virtuous quali- 
ties ; that no one is so qualified to make her happy, provided 
love was not wanting on her side. 1 know that this love may, 
on some future occasion, start into being. Need I say that I 
desire this event 7 That I regard, with aversion, any obstacle to 
its occurrence f 

^^ It b.true that she loves another, that her heart is devoted 
to you« I am grieved that her heart is thus devoted. I would 
willingly free her from this inauspicious passion, and restore 
her to that indifference which I desire that she should relinquish 
only for my sake. I repine at her choice, because I am not the 
object of it, but | should be guilty of falsehood and injustice if 
I allowed yoii to suppose that this was the only cause of my re- 
|nning, and that hence only arose my opposition^ to your mar* 
riage. No ; it is founded on accurate examinatioa of your 
character, and proof which, to me, is incontestible, that the mi- 
Bery of your cou^n, and your own misery, would flow from your 
aUtance. 

^ You will Imagine that prejudice and selfishness create^ to 
my view, those disadvantageous qualities which I impute to 
]pou. I will not deny it. It is pos^ble that I mistake your 
character. Hence the diligence of my scrutiny into your de- 
portment, and into my own motives, has been redoubled. Hence 
my decision has been protracted, and my interposition been de<^ 
layed to the present hour. Hence I have not^ as you seem to 
think, advised your cousin to dissolve all connection with you, 
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but merely to postpone her marriage for a few years^ dufbg 
which that steadfastness of views and principles in which yoa 
are now wanting, may be acquired by intercourse with the. 
world, and exposure to its temptations and vicissitudes. 
* *^ You have hitherto dreamed away your life in solitude. 
You have no practical acquaintance with yourself^ or with the 
nature of the beings who surround you. You have nothing 
but distorted and crude conceptions, and passions lawless and 
undisciplined. You are governed by the present impulse, re- 
bel against all restraints, shrink from all privationsy and refer ^ 
nothing to futurity. Your attachments spring from vanity and 
physical incitements } they are transient as the hour* and varia- 
ble with every variation in the objects which surround you. 
To link Louisa Calvert, by ties that cannot be unloosed* to 
such an one, would be devoting one being, whom I love beyond 
all mankind* and another* for whom, in spite of his defects^ I 
have considerable esteem, to bitter regrets and incurable ca- 
lamity. I cannot think of it." 

These representations, urged with the utmost pathos and 
simplicity, produced a temporary effect upon my fedings. 
Without being convinced* I was at a loss for an answer. Af- 
ter a pause of some minutes, I left the house ; and, returning' 
to my lodgings, employed myself in revolving the topics which 
Sidney had urged. 

The impression which his last words had made upon me^ 
speedily vanished. The more I brooded on the subject, the 
more equivocal his motives, and fallacious his reasonings ap- 
peared. I began to see nothing in his conduct but the stratagems 
of a selfish competitor^ and called up all my courage to the.c<m«' 
test with him. To compel him to recal his prohibitions, was 
not possible. To betake myself to s(didtations and intreaties^ 
\vas sordid and dastardly. My genuine province was to 
change my cousin's resolutions by intreaties or arguments, bk 
this task, I imagined that 4itde difficulty would occur ; and rep 
lied, for success, on my own talents, and on Ae warmth of her 
affection. 

Shortly I obtained another interview. Her deportment was 
no longer the same. Instead of tfiic cheerfubieasy and even 
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Ifjstiety, by which she had been formerly distinguished, and man- 
ners flowing from the imion of affection and candour, she was 
melancholy and full of solicitude, which she was at no pains to 
conceal. She eyed me with visible dejection and apprehension. 

My discontents were sufficiently apparent, and augmented 
that anxiety whkh her conduct betrayed. A look, cast upon 
Mrs. Wallace, indicated her desire jof conversing with me 
apart. Her friend seemed acquainted with the new embarrass- 
ments which had arisen between us, and left us to ourselves. 

As soon as we were left alone, my cousin placed her chair 
> close to mine, and pressing my hand between her's, said, in bro* 
ken accents^ ^^ you have been with Sidney. He has talked to 
you, but not convinced you. He has repeated your discourse, 
and I see, too clearly^ the inefficacy of his reasonings. O ! my 
friend ! would to heaven you could think with him and with 
me ! and imitate that self-denial which duty imposes on me.'* 

You mistake, ssud I, impatiently : duty would prescribe a 
very different conduct. Should you listen to that, a lesson 
would be taught you very different from the suggestions of en- 
' vy and jealousy. 

At these words, her countenance changed into some expres- 
sion of resentment. She withdrew her hand from mine. This 
resentment, however, passed away in a moment, and resuming 
looks of kindness, she replied, ^^ I can bear injustice when com- 
mitted against myself. I can also bear it even when commit- 
ted against my friend. You misapprehend the character of 
Sidney, and I ascribe that ^misapprehension to causes that do 
not make you culpable. You have not enjoyed the means of 
knowing him, and your equity is blinded by passion. The time 
will come when that blindness will be removed, and your con- 
fidence in his integrity be equal to my own. 

** On this subject 1 desire not to reason with you ; for 
reasoning will niake n® conquest of your opinions, but will ex- 
pose my own resolutions to be shaken, and lessen my trai^quili- 
tf • And yet I fondly cling to the hope that reflection will con- 
vince you of the rectitude of my scheme.'* 

Youf scheme ! I know not your scheme. What scheme have 
you adopted? • 
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^< I have mentioned it once alreadj. Spare me the smguish * 
of repeating h.'* 

You have uttered doubts and surmises, buKT know not what 
it is that you finally intend. I have, indeed, tsuked with Sid- 
ney, but I will- not suffer him to be your representative, and the 
announcer of my fate. What is it that you determine with re- . 
gard to me ? These words were uttered in a tone that excited 
the consternation of my cousin. She, looked at me with stream- 
ing eyes, but without speaking* 

, What is it, continued J', you mean ? To reject me ? To 
banish me ? What have I dpne to merit the treatment of an 
enemy ? Have I failed in any point of respect to you, or to my 
mother ? Have I violated any law ? Have I, offended, in any in- 
stance^ against virtue or decorum? Has a single day brou^t 
forth such damning proofs of my depravity ? What is the crime ? 
Let me know it, and let me be confronted with my accuser. 
S^fve me from the odious necessity of imputing fickleness and 
hypocrisy to the object of my devotion. 

" You have talked with Sidney, and must, therefore, know 
my resolution, and the grounds on which it is built." 

I know nothing from him but that I am a. sensual^ selfish, 
and hypocritical slave. That alliance with me will be, to Loui- 
sa Calverty degrading and calamitous ; that,* instead of affec- 
tion and esteem, I merit only to be detested and shunned* 
This, then, is the sentence you pronounce on me. He whom 
yesterday you loved beyond all mankind, in whose character 
you found no inexpiable blemish, and to whom yoii were wil- 
ling to consecrate all your. feelings and wishes, has, to day, be- . 
come a being hateful or terrible. Make. haste, I beseech yout 
to inform my mother of this change in your opinions. Show 
her the extent of her error in imagining her son worthy of your 
esteem. Persuade her to despise me, to relinquish the hopes 
which she had formed of seeing my happiness and virtue estab- 
lished by union with you. 

*^ Felix ! this is too much from you. * You have deceived 
my expectations. I had more confidence *in your moderation 
and your justice. It is impossible that Sidney shouj^ have 
spoken thus. Heaven knows that my love for you has no wise 
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necessary to postpone an event which cannot be recalled, and to 
stay till your character is matured by that age and experience in 
which you are now deficient. And what, if your love be vir- 
tuous and sincere, what objection can be reasonably made to 
the delay of a few years ? Your absence will improve your un- 
derstanding, your morals, and your fortune, and will not be- 
reave us <^ the advantages of a pure and ardent friendship* 
Communication, as frequent and copious as we please, may sub- 
sist between us. Mutual sympathy and counsel may be impart- 
ed ; and, by the practice of self-denial, we shall insure our 
claim to future happiness.'' 

These reasonings were but little suited to appease my dis- 
contents. I endeavoured to demonstrate the visionary folly of 
her scheme, and dwelt upon the pangs of that disappointment 
which she would inflict, not only upon me, but upon my mother. 
You can scarcely expect, I said, the approbation of my mother, 
whose fondest hopes, with regard to her son, have been fixed 
upon this alliance, and who will charge you with caprice and 
levity. 

** Indeed," she answered, ** I fear her censure ; but I con- 
fide in the candour of my deportment to prove to her, at least, 
the purity of my motives, though my arguments may fail to 
make any impression on her understanding. I will explain 
myself fully to her, and if I should be so unfortanate as to have 
offended her beyond forgiveness, it will, indeed, be a painful 
aggravation of my calamity, though it ojaght not to change a 
determination built upon such grounds as mine.^' 

My vanity, as well.as my passion, led me to imagine that my 
cousin's objections would easily be overcome. Her scheme ap- 
peared so wild and absurd, that I copld scarcely argue with h&r 
patently. It was modeUing co^iduct by such artificial refine- 
ments and preposterous considerations^ that it , was pior^.the 
topic of ridicule, than ratipoination* Hen purpose wassp new^ 
■o remote from a)l hfer ptevip^s views, and so adverse to ^hat 
scheme of haj^ine^ which she had formerly adopted ipth iipr 
doubtii^gcon&knceylhat J wds prone to regard it as a kind of 
phrenzy, which might maintaiA its hold for a time, but which 
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would apeedily fall away of itself, if it were liot removed by 
argument. 

At present, little more was said on either side. I shortly af- 
ter withdrew to ruminate on this strange revolution. The more 
thought I bestowed upon it, the more impatient and uneasy I 
became. My indignation aftd aversion, with regard to Sidney, 
increased. I began to suspect not only the disinterestedness of 
his conduct, but even that of my cousin herself. The change 
, that had been effected, flowed, I imagined, from some unex- 
plained cause, some cause which the parties were ashamed to 
. avow. 

This imagination was confused and wavering, but it gave 
birth to complaints and insinuations, which were heard with 
grief, and repelled or confuted with calmness and steadfast- 
ness. They were recounted in my presence to Sidney, on 
whom they appeared to excite no resentment, and whose de- 
portment was unaltered by my reproaches. I was not studious 
of concealing from him my opinion of his interference. Find^ 
ing his ^ower over my cousin's sentiments was absolute, I la« 
boured to convince him of his error ; and, when arguments 
failed, resorted to the most pathetic intreaties. These, h6w- 
ever, availed nothing, and our interviews always tendinated m 
anger and upbraidings upon my side. 

These obstacles a«lded new fuel to the flame which consumecl 
me. If my affections had been cold or neutral, previously to 
these transactions, their nature was now changed. The danger 
of losing this prize appeared to open my eyes to its true value. 
The thought of postponing our union for years^ was equivalent 
to losing her forever. Nay, I derived more torment from these 
delays and suspences, arising, as I conceived, from perverse- 
ness or caprice, than from our total and everlasting separation. 
My vehement temper pushed me forward irresistably to the 
goal of my wishes. I would not believe but that the attainment 
of this good was within my power. I would not believe that, 
Fhould all my eflbrts be frustrated,' I could endure to Itve. 

The ardour of Louisa's sensibility was the advocate on whose 
assistance I relied. Nothing but perseverance in her new 
scheme created a doubt of the sincerity of her Ipve. I had in* 
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fiumenUe proo6 of her tenderness, and» therefore, was confi- 
dent of yanqubhing her scruples. 

No wonder, that, with an heart full of softness, compassion, 
and rectitude as her's, she should sometimes hesitate. My im- 
petuosity overbore all resistance. While she listened to my 
pleadings, she was ready to yield. ' Frequently I imagined my 
Success complete, and exulted in my. happiness ; but the scrur 
pies which disappeare4 in my presence were sure to be rclo- 
spired by a single conversation with Sidney« On repeating my 
vbit, when every obstacle was supposed to have been annihiH* 
ted, I was always fated to discover them anew. 

These incessant disappointments took away my hopes. I had 
exhausjted every expedient and argument in vain. - Every new 
(day showed me that Sidney's power was not to be shaken. My 
confidenpe in my efforts languished and expired. I resigned 
myself to gloomy suspicions, sullenness, and utter dejection. 
My vivacity and smiling prospects were flown. I regarded 
myself as one unjustly treated and betrayed. I found a mourn- 
ful satisfaction in secretly upbraiding the perfidy of Sidney, and 
the inhumanity and ficklenes of my cousin. My visits to the 
Wallaces became less frequent ; they were shorter, and passed 
without any conversation from me. They produced nothing 
but pain, and .were willingly postponed or exchanged for the 
isolitude of my chatnber or the fields. I seldom failed to meet 
Sidney at his sister^s ; and the tranquility oif his deportment, 
and affectionate manner in which he continued to be treated by 
|ny cousin, I construed into insults upon myself. These moxti- 
(cations I endeavoured to avoid by shunning the house. 

My deportment, it was easy to see, was by no means regarded 
with indifference by Louisa. Slie eyed me, when present, with 
an air of ineffable solicitude. She could not escape the infec- 
tion of my sadness. Her attention was alive, as formerly, to ^ 
my looks and wdrds ; but the vivacity which they formerly in-! 
spired, was now changed into grief. When we chanced to *he 
atone togedier, she 'Expressed her tenderness and her Tegretft 
without reserve. On such occasions "she rendwed her declara- 
tions of confidence in the propriety of lier deportment^ and «n*i 
iieavttited to Win ^otxy concmrekice. 
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These interviews and these contests, by always affording 
new proof that her determination was irrevocable, became irk-^ 
some* I ceased to cbntend witji her objections, but listened, in 
a sUent and sullen mood, to sdl she could urge. If an answer 
was extorted by her intreaties, my words were dictated by re- 
flentment. They charged her with unfeeling obstinacy and in- 
fatuation, with treachery to me» and ingratitude to my mother. 

Hie last topic had always produced a more powerful effect 
upon her feelings than any other. She frequently confessed 
that her decision would be greatly, if not irresistaUy^ intiuea- 
ced fay my mother's choice. She was inexpressibly atixious 
with regard to the light in which her conduct would be viewed 
by my mother. She had written a copious letter {o her friend, 
in which she had explained the reasons of her conduct with the 
utmost simplicity, and endeavoured to prepossess her in favour 
of her scheme ; insinuating, at the same time, that my mother's 
authority would be of more weight with her than that of any 
other human being ; and that the imputation of error or ingrati- 
tude from this quarter, would be avoided by any sacrifice, and 
^t any price. 

The sentence which Was so much dreaded by Louisa, was 
not, in the same proportion, desirable to me. I had other pas* 
sions besides love, and these lessened, though they did not anni* 
hilate the value of a gift, conferred, not from submission to 
reason or affection, but merely from deference to authoi^ty, and 
for the sake of avoiding unreasonable imputations. . In trudi, 
these imputations were not to be expected from my mother. 
After an intimation that her authority would prevail where her 
arguments failed^ she would be anxious to maintain a neutrality. 
It was far from certain, that with a mind dispassionate, sobered 
. ^y 4S^^ And prone to refer all events to their remotest consch 
quences, she would not side with her niece, and fortify her pre- 
sent resolutions. Hence no. hope was fomlded on my mother's 
interference. ^^ . 

This state^ so jfertile of cs^laaiity to me^ could not long be en- 
<tured^ After nlusing on the same detestable impressions, and, 
growinigf hourljr more wearj^^of theii: unifornii\ty, my miqd be- 
topk itself to the contemplation of that scheme which had for- 
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merly occurred to me with powerful recommendations, but 
which my engagements with Louisa had suspended. In the 
scene around me, there was nothing but provocations io melaa- 
choly. Every object reminded me of the blessing which an un- 
toward destiny had ravished away, and contributed to deepen 
my gloom. I, therefore, determined to resume my ancient dc- 
Sign of visiting Europe. 

This design was strongly recommended by Sidney. It will 
appear to you by no means incompatible with the continuance 
of affection, and even of one kind of intercourse, between Loui- 
sa and I. To me, however, my departure was the exdnctioQ of 
all my hopes. Three thousand miles constituted an interval 
like death, and the absence of years was equivalent to eternity. 

This design had been vaguely suggested by my friend, but 
she had, by no means^ insisted upon it. She seemed contented 
that mart-iage should be postponed, but regarded my voyage to 
Europe with a reluctance she was unable to conceal. On this 
head, indeed, Sidney's arguments had not produced the same 
conviction as on others. She could not see but that my present 
situation abounded with sufficient motives to virtue^- and trials of 
fortitude. That on the busy theatre of Europe, I should fiy- 
get both her and my country, was not improbable ; and this 
change was likely to banish all ancient impressions without re- 
flecting any great degree of guilt upon me. This dread was 
confirmed by my own representation, which confounded the 
postponement with the dissolution of the contract, and my as- 
sertions that if I left my country^ it would be with no design of 
ever returning. Her knowledge of my mother's views, who 
was, for various reasons, an enemy to this design, augaao^ 
the reluctance which she felt to concur in it. 

Her aversion to my voyage, operated, in some degree, as an 
argument in its favour. I conceived that though she hadre- 
sisted every other plea, it was possible that she Would revoke 
her determination, if that alone would detain me. At all 
events, residence in my native country was grown i{it<4«rabl7 
irksome, and I resolyed to stay oii no condition bat &at oi her 
immediate compliance with my wishes. 
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The arrangements necessary to my departure were easily 
made. Having fixed the day of my sailing, and made suitable 
preparation^ I determined to pay my cousin a last visit, and 
exert all the powers of which I was possessed, to vanquish her 
scruples. I resolved to recapitulate and enforce every argu- 
meat which had hitherto been urged, and to offer her the alter^ 
native of accepting me, br of seeing and hearing from me no 
more. 

It happened, seasonably for my purpose, that, about this time, 
Louisa had gone a few miles from the city, on a visit to a vene- 
rable lady, who usually passed her time without company or any 
species of amusement. Louisa proposed to spend two or three 
days with this person, during which jdo other visitant was likely 
to intrude. Sidney^ too, was called by some engagement, to a 
distance, and would not, therefore^ be at hand to counteract my 
efforts. I designed to go to this house, in the evening, and ta- 
king my cousin apart, make a final and vigorous effort in the 
cause of my happiness. 

For some days previous to this intervieWf my thoughts were 
full of tumult and impatience. I was fully aware of the impor- 
tance of my undertaking. On the success of this interview de- 
pended the condition of my future life. According to the event 
which should then take place, I should either be blessed with the 
possession of this .woman, I should continue in my present 
abode, in the discharge of dutiful offices to my mother, in the 
. enjoyment of conjugal felicity, and the improvement of my pa- 
trimony, or I should wander, homeless and unattended, through 
the world. I should separate myself forever from my family, 
my friends, and my country, and should seek, in a distant land, 
a new society, new enjoyments, and new motives. My san- 
guine temper led me to anticipate success rather than failure. 
Wlien I reviewed the proofs of tenderness which I had receiv- 
ed from my cousin, of the reluctance with which she admitted 
the possibility of my voyage, and the intrinsic force of the 
' reacfions which I should be able to alledge in favour of wedlock^ 
said the favouraJ>le circumstances, the lonely and solemn season 
when our interview should take place, and especially the absence 
of Sidney aad Mrs. Wallace, who had hitherto been strenuous 
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adversaries of my causes and witibout whom none of these im- 
pediments would ever have subsisted, I trusted that I should 
extort from her some avowal or some promise, which she 
should be unable to recal. 

The day, so momentous to my happiness, at length arrived. 
I was not sorry to find it dark and inclement. Storms would 
increase the probability of finding her alone, and add to the so- 
lemnity of our nieeting. I designed to wait till night-fall, and 
then repair to her dwelling, whence, if my attempt should not 
succeed, I would hurry to New-Castle, where lay the vessel in 
which I intended to embark. 

On how slender threads does the destiny of human beings 
frequently depend ! The caprice of a moment, an inexplicable 
attd transitory impulse, in consequence of which our steps move 
one inch forward or on one side, will sometimes ascertain the 
tenor of our whole life, will influence the happiness and govern 
€he activity of one man, and through him, controul the destiny 
of nations and the world. 

Throughout this day, my mind was but ill suited to any so- 
cial occupation. I was too deeply absorbed in weighing the 
consequences of the impending interview, to spare much reflec- 
tion to the claims and interests of others ; but this theme be- 
came, by degrees^ painful. My impatience was heightened into 
agony, and before noon had arrived^ I resolved to hasten the 
vieeting with my cousin, and set out immediately upon my 
visit. 

While equipping myself and my horse for this purpose, sonae 
uhtoward chance called to my remembrance a person who lived 
near my ancient abode at Buflbgton, and with whom I had 
mfuntained a cordial intercourse from an early age. He had 
lately assigned me a comniission which my abode in the ci%y 
made it easy to pc^'form, and whidi it was of solne importaiK^e 
to him to^teve speedily and £dthfully performed. *It wag m^^jc- 
ly tocdfton a Icinsmim fHiO resitted in the city, atld infopm hi^i^ 
in three words^ &at a ^rtain person had returned to Burlingtea^ 
wilo hiad ifonneirly absconded. In consequence of debt^ ^E%b. 
ftMU'muB^^ d<M to ^ friend'^ kmsman, and as be had t«^ 
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lessness, it was to be hoped that he might be compelled, by legal 
means, to fulfil his former engagements* 

This ^JFair might be dispatched in ten minutes, and to have 
neglected it would have been wholly inexcusable. I set out, 
' without delay, for this end. I had walked about three squares, 
when turning a comer, suddenly my attention was slighdy at- 
tracted by a sounds issui »;;, as it seemed, from the upper win- 
dows of an house, near at hand, k was a faint shriek, uttered, 
apparently, by female organs. It was a feeble effort of the 
voice, and followed by deep silence. It was too indistinct to 
inform me whence it came. I could merely guess that it came 
from above, and from within some dwelling hard by, but from 
which of the houses in sight, and whether it denoted grief, or 
pain, or surprise. Or affright, I was wholly unable to determine* 
I checked my steps an instant, and looked upward and around, 
but ^aw nothing to confirm or assist my conjectures, and there- 
fore quietly resumed my way, and re-entered op the meditations 
which had been suspended by this incident. The circumstance 
could not be perceived to possess any relation to me. Its true 
Dfiture was not likely to be discovered by any inquiries which 
were possible to one in my condition, and possessed ao daim 
upon my curiosity. 

Such is the indifference sind heedlessness (^ one who spies die 
flash of a musket in the thicket, but is unapprised of the eadst' 
e&ce of an enemy. He imagines it a glow-worm or a meteor, 
and rests in supine security. Instead of headlong flight, he 
lexers till the lurking foe has refurnbhed the paa^ and a seoond 
Attempt urges the fatal bullet to his heart. 

1 found the pesrson f3if whom I was ia search, and impavted 
tbe tidmgB which I brought He e:qMressed mnch gratitttde 
Idr tbk'seme^atidinquired if I had ai^ purpose of writiii]^ te 
ias kinsmsau { answered, that there was, al present, no urgent 
demand for a letter; that my eqs^gemenls would lead mt « 
different M^y iti afew rhours, and I had not designed to write 
^ hiia diifrog several weeks, onperiiaps mMiSta.^ 

Ke-apoliQf^sed £ftr inaJdng'this inq«:ut7, by:sayiiiglfe& an uo- 
^ky "vreimd in Ids^rtght biyad^ had, diiring^some time, diasM^d 
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the oflSice of an ailsanuensis ; that the present affair was of a ve- 
ry urgent and momei>jous nature ; that his future welfare and 
subsistence depended on the recovery of the sum which was 
owing by this fugitive ; and that the slightest delay might pre- 
clude him from this recovery. If I had designed to write to my 
friend, it would have been an extraordinary favour to him to 
perform that office immediately, and *-«/ insert in my letter some 
directions with regard to thfi^ measures to be taken on this exi- 
gence. 

To comply with this request, made diffidendy,. but with gre^t 
earnestness^ would, in a very sligh^ degree, encroach upon my 
plans. It would fill an hour, and enable me, with more pa- 
tience, to wait the coming of the period which I had originally 
fixed upon as most proper for a meeting with my cousin ; I 
therefore Consented to write immediately ; and having received 
such information, as hechode to give, returned home to com- 
pose my letter. 

The letter being written, it was necessary to put it on board a 
vessel going to Burlington. I went in quest of the vessel, and, 
having deposited the script in suitable hands, returned home, 
designing to set out forthwith on my projected visit. It was a 
fortune equally untoward that made me re-enter my lodgings, 
instead of mounting my horse, which stood ready for my use at 
some distance. Knowing that my absence might last for ever, 
I felt reluctance to depart, without leaving affectionate adieus 
with the good lady at whose house I lived. 

Having entered the house, I was informed that a messenger 
had been in search of me, and had waited for my return some 
time ; but being weary* at length, or in haste, had gone, leaving, 
however, a billet* which was put into my hand. This billet* 
containing compliments to Felix Calvert, and a request that he 
would caH at the comer of Front and •— — streets, at three 
o'dock in the afternoon. 

• On inquiry I was told that the bearer of this billet was a 
young female, of a foreign countenance and garb, and with aa 
air and demeanour that seemed to prove her a waiting maid or 
upper servant. She had expressed much impatience ani 
aMiety to see me, and. had left the most earnest req^aeat thiit 
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jivey woaid not fail to deliver me the billet This impatience 
* tr^^ visibly- increased by the information that I was preparing 
to set put upon a journey, from which the period of my return 
was wholly uncertain. She repeated that the receipt of this bil- 
let, and compliance with the request contained in it, were, of the 
highest importance, and that no consideration must induct theoi 
' to neglect delivering it. " 

The surprise which* this circumstance was adapted to pro- 
duce* was heightened by observing that the comer of Front and 
■'■ • ■ streets was the very sp6t at which the shriek just mention-^ 
ed had excited my attention. A vague suspicion w^s surest- 
4|ed%iat some connection subsisted between the invitation just 
received and that mysterious voice* My acquaintance in the 
city lay in quarters distant from this, and there was no circum- 
stance within my memory, or observation, enabling me to guess 
at the character or situation of the tenants of this house. It 
was spacious and magnificent, was probably inhabited by per- 
sons of the better class, and the messenger belonged to a jemale, 
since none but a female was likely to charge a waiting maid 
with a commission of this kind* • 

This new incident exercised a stif^hge dominion over my 
thoughts. My attention, burning as it was with eagerness and 
impatience respecting my cousin's deportment, was diverted in- 
to a new channel. I did not hesitate in resolving to conjply 
with this summons. An hour had been mentioned sufficiently 
early to permit the performance of my previous engagement* 
Between three o'clock and dusk J the interval was long enough 
for many an interview', and the dusk of evening was the period 
most suitable for my visit to Louisa. • • 

My anxiety to gain some basis for conjecture as to the cha- 
racter and views of my inviter, led me to reflect upon the possi- 
bility of making sonie inquiries on* that head previous to my vi- 
sit. I now remembered that, some weeks before this, 1 had 
stopped at a shop nearly opposite to this mansion, to purchase 
some trifles, for which I had just received a commission from 
my naother. The seller, by name Mrs. Rivers, was a litde, 
talkative, courteous woman, \rho was likely to have dealt as 
much in the history of her neighbours, as In the prices of laces 
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and ribbons. The money I expended with her gave me a title 
to respectf and much )ively discourse had passed between us* 
not strictly connected with the quality and cost of her wares. 
She was quick, communicative, afiablct and made any labo- 
rious advances to acquaintance superfluous* Her I resolved to 
visitf and» by duly managing the conversation, endeavour to ot- • 
tract from her all the knowledge of her neighbour she-.|i|»- 
sessed* 

I went forthwith to the shop* Saluutions were exchanged. 
The price of this and that was required and given. Gloves, and 
hose were spread upon the comptf r* One arUcle was pretty 
and another cbes^. She had sold this for two^pence more tkan^ 
she now asked, and that being the last psur remaining, she 
would let go for a shilling tmder her customary price* While 
her tongue was thus employed, I was meditating on the best 
means of leading the discourse to the desirable object. 

Meanwhile, there entered the shop, a young woman, who 
asked for somethingf for which she paid, and immediately with- 
drew, yet not till Mrs. Rivers had uttered a score of interroga* 
tories^ such as " how d'ye do, Jenny ? How is Miss Neville this 
morning ? Does she never go out now-a-days ? Why don^t she^ 
call i When does she leave town ? Don't she leave town this 
summer ? . How can ohe bear to stay ^ Has she got shet of her 
cold ? Was the cniei of the right coloiu* ? Does she want any 
more of it ?" and so forth. These inquiries were made with- 
out intermission, jnd apparendy with no view to be answered. 
The girl, however, stammered out yes or no, and showed a sorj 
of consciousness and trepidation that attr:»Jted my notice. 

While viewing her, I noticed her garb, aspect, and general 
demeanour to be nearly such as had been described as belong- 
ing to the bearer of the billet. A suspicion arose that this was 
the same person. This sasf i^ion was changed into certainty 
when I saw l.-.r trip across the street, and enter a gate belong- 
ing to the corner house. 

Pray, said I, to my companion, pointing to the house in ques- 
tion, who lives there ? 

" Don't you know ? You look as if you knew. I'll warrant 
YOU, you know, but ask — — .'' 
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Why ? why should I ask if I kjiew altcady ? 

***rcant't tell, Iratlf you really don't know, 111 tell you. 
^^Tii a young lady who came not long ago frbm England. 
• H^ aunt or mother (I am not sure which, I confess, for my 
patt^ I doubts but they commonly think her aunt) came first* 
K^nu Keith, a good lady, give her her due, and an excellent 
customer to me. Many'^ia penny has she put into my pocket* 
Poor lady ! I was quite inconsolable at her death. She began 
to droop just aftei^ the young lady's arrivaly and died eight 
months ago." 

Was Mrs; Keith a forei^cr ? 

*' Yes; no. She was partly one and partty 'tdther. She was 
bom in Jersey, and married, early, in this town. Mr. Keith 
was of an ancient and rich family, and a lawyer. He made a 
great deal of money by the law, and went horiie* to enjoy it. 
Poor mun ! he died just after he got.ashorer This is several 
years ago, but Mrs. Keith returned, to lay her bones, as she 
said, in her native country ;' and, poor woman, she did, in a 
short tiine, the Vfery thing which she came to do. She died, 
and left that house, and a very handsome property, to her niece^ 
Clelia; Clelia Neville." ' - 

Is this lady married, or likely to be so ? 

** Not that I know of. She is quite young and* handsome^ 
but goes out but little^ and sees scarcely any company* The 
death of her aunt was a severe stroke! She hUs been melan- 
choly ever Mnce. Jenny tells me, that from one month's end 
to another, she never goes out of her chamber and her garden, 
and sees not a living *soul besides her own family. She dresses 
and lives very genteel. She is quite the hdy* A mighty rea- 
der, Jenny says, writes much, paints landscapes, and plays very 
tastily upon the—something — it is an hard, outiandish hlame. 
Thib is all she does. She never does an hand's-turn at any kind 
of work. ' Not for want of knowing how to do it neither, but 
because she thinks it vulgar, or because she likes reading and 
playing better. 

• Before the revolution, Europe, ^nd especially Britain, was universally call- 
ed, by the American cblouisls, home* 
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" She lives a vtty strange life. To tell you the troth, I. am 
half a mitid to think, that tliere^s sometUIng like a s^Qet^hout 
at bottom ; some disappointment trf that sort, in Englaad, that 
made her come out here. ' Her aunt did not know c^ .liei^« 
coming. It was very unexpected, and not at all liked by *the 
old lady* The first time. they met, Mrs. Keith was qaU^iU^ 
and the young lady did not ^behave Uke one who had found n 
welcome reception. There was abundance of tears and of sadi 
loocs between them^ th^n, and a good while after. Something, 
for certain^ more thai^the death of her wnt, who was quite oI4 • ' 
and might look to die soon, is the inatterwithher now, bat what 
It is, I can only guess. 

. ^' Jenny knows ; I am sure she knows, but she is prrm and 
close-mottthed about it. I could never get a hint of any things 
from her* This is quite a topping dame. She reads and paints . 
98 ^ell as her mistress, and won't stoop to be familiar ^ith ser?* 
vants qr any body. She often comes here (o buy any. thing, in 
my way, ths^t the family wants ; and talks about her mistress* 
but very cautiously* She is 90 tattler; that'js the truth, and I 
know little but what I pick up myself (our houses, you see, are 
opposite) and from jhe neighbours, but stJU -——.." 

Mrs4 liivers's loquacity was here diverted by thfe entrance 
of a new customer. Three o'clock l]ad nearly arrived, and X 
imagined that my informant had nearly e?Ll|aasted her stores 
of knowledge. *l wanted an opportunity ^f reflecting on what I 
had already heard^ and, therefore, putting my purchases in my 
pocke^ I took my leave. I made a circuit qf, half a mile before 
I reached Miss Neville's door. 

I was youQg, rodiantic, and without experience. Ther^ was 
somewhat in this adventure, wonderfully fitted to excite my 
curiosity and rouse niy hopes. The slight portrait that had 
been drawn by Mis. Rivers, exhibited a captivating person^ 
elegant accomplishments, dignity of birth, and opulence, and, 
in a sufficient degree, an unblemished reputation. What mo- 
tive could induce such an one to demand a visit from me, was 
a theme of perplexing, but no undelightful inquiry. 

These inquiries were, at length, terminated by my arrival at 
her door. I had been summoned hither, but the aummon? was 
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anQn)r«K>ii8, and the cs^tise was unexplained^ ^I was somewltaf 
at a iDssy thereipre, ip what nmnner to demean myself^ for whont . 
to itiqruiit, or what motive to alledge for my visit. This per- 
plekity hindered me^ot frotti knocking. ^ The signal was speeds* 
^;d>eyed. The ^1 1 had seen at Mr». Rivei%\ appeared^ 
air the door, and, before I had time to open my lips, desired nse^ 
to walk in, and ushered me into a drawing room, on the second 
story. • 

Here I Uralked to and fro, fer soisie minutes, alone. All th^ 
misgivings of youth, the timidities of inexperience, and the in- 
4fe&[iablie hopes M^d fears cpngenial with my visionary and en^^ 
thusiastic temper, took possession of me. I looked at one door, 
and. at the o^ier,' aSd listened. I mistook a casual sound foif 
Aat of approaching footsteps. These fallaeious omens, were, 
after $ome time, Succeeded by unquestionable ohes. The door 
from an inner chamber, opened, and there entered, in a sort of 
hurry, and with various tokens of embarrassment, a lovely fe- 
male, a/rayed in mourning. 

^ I madb my obeisance with aln ill grace, and, on being request" 
Ipd, in*a tremulous and soft voice, to sit down, with difficulty 
found a seat. She seated herself near me, and, after a short 
pause, saitf, ', . 

'^ I am n6t so fortunate, sir, as to be known to you, and 
scarcely know how to apologise for the liberty which I have' 
taken in requesting this visit. I am conscious that.it may bear 
a strange and disadvantageous appearance, but my heart acquits 
me of any impropriety. My motive has been gratitude, for 
the greatest service which it is possible for one person to per- 
form for anothei'. You have saved my life, at the imminent 
hazard of your own, and I could not forbear seeking this op- 
portunity of presenting you my thanks. The obligation can, in- 
deed, be never discharged r but your benevolence and intre- 
pidity entitle you, at least, to kr»ow that she whom you have 
rescued from the worst of deaths, is not ungrateful for the 
benefit." 

At this address, I lifted my eyes and fixed them on the 
speaker. The blood thrilled iat my heart in recognising, in this 
person, the form and features of her whom I had borne in my 
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»rm8 ^roto an house in flames^ and whom I had seen wirft^** ^ 
moment, and whose image, impressed in such vivid hues npcm 
my fancy, I had supposed tohatre been indebted for its cli^Eikfii 
to the illusion of my senses. Every line of that^peitr^it ^as 
now visible. My surprise was equal to my delight ; apd? ^t|6^ 
strong emotions overpowered, for a while, my tiondity and 
awkwardness. I started, involuntarily, on my feet, and express^ 
ed my pleasure at this meetings with an eloquence and fervour 
thar were new to me. ^ ^ : 

She listened with emotions which I was unable, at th^ tim{^ 
to interpret. Her eyes were downcast, her cH^eks glowedi sor- . 
row appeared to contend in her features, with joy, and cc»^n ; 
dence with. doubt; Her tongue faultered ia expro^sing •her sen- 
timents, and every gesture betokened a confusion of feelings, irf- 
explicable, but bewitching. 

This perplexity and reserve gradually lessened, Jlnd our con- 
versation reverted to die events that brought about this inter- 
view. I menUoned the mistake in Which I had been hitherto 
involved, as to the person I had saved, inquired into the siti 
tion of the ladies whose roof it was, and by what means she be 
came exposed to the danger. 

^*' I was merely a visitant of these ladies,'-* she replied. " I 
spent the cay with them, and they prevailed upon me to remain 
during the night. One of them was indisposed, and there w^ 
some reason to dread the increase of her indisposition. Hence 
I was more willing to stay. 

*' On fully recovering my senses, I found mj'self in the arms 
of ar; hospitable lady of the neighbourh6od* I was not hiHt, 
and: the terror was quickly removed. I procured myself to be 
removed hither to my own house, as expeditiously ^s possible. 
I did not distinctly see my deliverer, and some lime elapsed be- 
fore the newspapers acquainted me with his name. My servant 
procured, by some m^ans, information of the place of your 
nbbde ; and my eagerness to render you the thanks that are so 
justly due, has- made me overlook forms.'' 

Let me thank. \nou^ said I, in my turn, for this negligence of 
forms. The mistake Into which I was led, at the beginning, 
respecting your person, made me remiss in profiting by so fa- 
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Y(Wab1e aa opportuiuty of knowing you» X hope you will al^ 
'low me to repair my error and authorise me to. see you fre* 
gently. 

^he adflbiitted my request with looks of the utmost benignity 
and satisfaction. The discourse passed to topics of a general 
and speculative kind« The transition was not effected by me* 
She led the way, almost Imperceptibly, into new tracks, and 
glided from one theme to another, with dexterity and graceful*? 
aess inimitable. 

Very far was my companion from forward and loquacious. 
She was merely earnest andiull of thought. She spoke, rnuch^ 
and with mellifluent volubility ; bnt this arose from organs, 
flexible beyond any that I had ever known, and from a minil in- 
cessantly versatile and active, drawing with a facility, almost 
sportive, from inexhaustible stores of sentiment and language. 

Our topics tended but little to throw iight upon the real inci- 
dents- of her condition. There was the fullest display of her 
opinions. There were details of her intellectual education and 
the j>rog^ess of her understanding. Transactions were related 
or alluded to, in which she had been a witness, and some in 
which she had been an actor ; but these exhibited her nnodes 
of judging on abstract subjects, and threw very faint and re- 
flected light upon her principles of conduct. 

Books came, at length, to be mentioned. She appeared to 
be no unimpassioned votary of reading. .She had, at almost an 
infantile age, imbibed an Invincible attachment to books. She 
had read, for a long time, with indiscriminating appetite.. 
Amusing and frivolous productions occupied her attention for 
a while^ but her taste gradually acquired reftnement. She dis- 
tiiiguished betwf en faults and beauties, between substance and 
show. Her facility of approbation, and her eagerness for no- 
velty, abated. While some performances lost all or much of 
her esteem^ others acquired strjjnger claims to admiration. 
The habit of inquiring into the reasons of her choice, of paus- 
ing and sending forth her mind* upon discovery, of calling up 
and expatiating among the ideas linked with the suggestions of 
the writer, became vigorous and permanent. From seeing and 
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feelings slie had long mce proceeded to tiiy«atigate, sdect, and 
airange* 

To me this spectacle was Whotty new. I had met with per*- 
sons of iBztensive knowledge, but their minds were not pliant 
and elastic. Their discourse was jejmie, disjointed, and ob-' 
acure. Their ^^ mind gave out its stores, if I may so express 
myselff with difficuky md reluctance. Their expressions were 
meagre and coarse, inadequate and vague, Tlieir tone was an 
insipid sing-song, or a monotonous uniformity. Their utte- 
tance was stammering through precipitation, or dravwMng^ 
through sluggishness. Their stocV of words was too smaO tx> 
allow them to select suitable expressions with the re^piistee 
spee^. They erred through perverse habits, or a vitiated taste* 

The pictui^ now .before me was a dazzling reverse of these 
imperfections. Nature, accidentf or education, had given htr 
so large a store, and such absolute command of language, tha€ 
she had nothing to do but to adjust her pause» her accent, and 
' her emphasis. Hie stream was spontaneously and ever flowing. 
All her care consisted in leading it through proper channels 
and giving melody and meaning to its cadencies. 

My conceptions of the dignity and beauty of eldqu^ce^ of 
that powbr of utterance which bestows the utmost grace and • 
force upon our own conceptions, or on those of others, were, 
probably, carried beyond the due bound. My education, in 
diis respect, had made me a mere Roman. From much con- 
vsrse with ancient orators and rhetoricians, I had been taught 
to regard speech as the faculty of greatest value and power. 
Excellence in this, was niost worthy of generous ambition, and 
to this the power of retaining and arranging ideas was subordi- 
nate and secondary. 

Our modes are very different frpm those of the Latins. We 
have not lived long enoughin a warm sun to acquire the vivaei-* 
ties of utterance and* gesture which distinguish the Italians. 
Our northern extraction makes us sober and dispassionate, and 
Qur government raises a wholesome mound against popular 
tides and billows. The perfections of speech have scope only 
on private occasion^. There is no scene of deliberation where 

thousands are convened, where every auditor is qualified, by 
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education, to comprehend and relish the refinements of speech* 
Eloquence, in the Roman sense of that term, is driven from 
amangmen; It expired when the forum, from a theatre of go- 
vernment, sunk into a market-place, and advocates and states* 
men were supplanted by butchers and herb- women. 

Buit there is another sense in which its value and its efficacy 
are as great as eVen Persuasion and instruction are employ- 
ments of as frequent recurrence, and as great moment now, as 
at any former period. The instrument is/io less powerful to 
ycharm the eyes and ear^ to sway the reason and affections of 
one or a few. Hence, the rhetoric of conversation awakened, 
in the highest degree, my juvenile enthusiasm. I prized my. 
self more highly on account of my attainments in this art, than 
for any other accomplishment; and no excellence in others^ 
gained more fervent veneration, than their skill in conversation, 
their power to adapt their theme to all persons and occasions, ' 
without sinking into levity or indecorum, of guiding and bend-^ 
ing attention at pleasure, of joining sagacity to promptitude, and 
correctness to fluency. Hence, in listening to my new acquain- 
tance, I derived pleasure beyond what I had ever experienced 
from the exhibition of intellectual excellence. 

In the midst of our discourse, the evening overtook us. 
Four hours had passed awat with imperceptible speed. I look- 
ed up and recalled my previous engagement to remembrance, 
but it appeared with the dubiousness and faintness of a dream* 
It threw me into a .temporary perplexity, and being aware that 
my visit had been longer than decorum usually prescribed, I 
took my leave. 

I should in vain attempt to describe the state of my mind af- 
ter this interview. A deep and thorough revolution had been 
wrought in it ; of the full extent of which, however, I was not 
yet aware. The image of Miss Seville, clothed with nymph- 
like and fascinating graces, hovered* in my view ; a tumult of 
delicious feelings was awakened, which I cherished with dili- 
gence, andf during some time, avoided every act or meditation 
tending to divert my thoughts into a different and customai^'' 
channel. 
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GfMdvMly Itili tdhiult stibsnlecl, and allowed hie catmly ii 
ifiilrvcy riiy red sitiiation, and to figure tb myself the consequeii- 
£Si which this iiicideht must produce. Irresolution and de- 
i^iondency toot plice of my rapture. I thought of all that had 
passed between Louisa Calvert and myself, of the earnestness 
with nirliich I had sought her hand, of the obstacles which had 
6cctirred to &f hopes, of the toil which I hid undergone to 
bveri:bbe these obstacles, t^d of the measures whrch my ttctnk 
jfesfparr hac| dictat;cd» '^ 

The first sehtinient which how rose in my heart, was that of 
^If-upbraiding. I had acted with the blind impetuosity of a lu- 
liaftic; The dupe bf deceitful rumour. I had stifled that emo- 
fiori i^\Ach the image of the rescued lady had excited. I had 
hbarioxi^ly shunned the smooth and forthright path, and bent aU 
thy ihfattiated zeal to accomplish my destruction and that of mf 
cousin ; but my ierror was nQ>v not to be re|rieved. I had gone 
too far to return, to Hop, or even to Knger. 

What ! had I then ceased to love Louisa Calvert ? Was ^ 
short interview wtfh this stranger, In which nothing but th6 
tE^pecioiis surfaces were visible* sufficient to change into mdiffer- 
ence or aversion, that headlong zeal, which, ah hour b^fote, had 
burned in my heart, had urged the to the brink of despair, had 
made me determine to abandon my mother, iny friends, and thy 
tountry ! How fully had I justified the censures and pfecaa- 
•fibns of Sidney ! What a monufhent of inutabiiity and caprice 
should I make myself, should I noiv relinquish my pursuit, and 
devote to another those wishes and affections which h^d so later 
ly belonged to my f ousin ! This would be ignominious and dis- 
graceful b'eypnd any giiilt vvhich my nattii^ could mcur. 

And yet, had not Louisa rejected me i Had she not det^r- 
'^ined tp postpone our union to a remote and indefinite period ? 
Was pot our betrothment utterly dissolved ? W^re not thy hap- 
jj^iness, hay safety, m^ life, voluntarily offered afs a sacrifice to thi 
prejudices of another ?. I had persisted hi tohtestlrtg ivkh heir 
H^terniinatipii, long after the prospect of success had vanished. 
I meditated flight and txilc, the sorrow of my inotheir, the tifei- 
gleet of my patrimony, the desertion of my friends; why i tte- 
cause this wojnan had closed to reject my vcyws, tb ptiHifryti 
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^U^ioipfured, her Jia^glily independ^eaee | had refi^dto p^u:e 
trust in my rectitude and eonstancy ; had loaded tne wHh ^cotiu 

Pf tl^foUy it wa^ surely time to repent. It was titi^e to 
d]scQi9tin\ie nfiy base sind servile suppIicatioQs^ to leave her tQ 
qonsult the wisdqm of Sidney, and to cultivate her own means 
of dignity and happiness. I^et me claim to myself ^e same 
priyile^ge. Let me seek happiness from one more able and niore 
wiUjng to confer it; v^ho is governed by sentiments and princi- 
ple's h%rmonio\^ and congenial with mine ; who is not the slave 
.erf" the ambiguous and cold*blooded scruples of another. Why 
$hQuld I decline my intended visit ? Why not «eck n^y cOusiOa 
^nd alTord her the satisfaction b( my acquiescence in hjcr 
schemes ? 

She was right. Sidney ^s kqdwledge of my character vfi^ ■ 
isiore accurate fhan my own. I have been too precipitate. 
There are points of difference between Louisa an A n(iyself, fc- 
coinpatible .with copjugal felicity, and which no time wpiaI4 
probably annihilate. Parting wUl be best. Let me hasten t<| 
her presence ; let me assure her of my full conviction of 'the 
propriety of her schemes. It will afford her the purest £^^4 
most rapturous joy. Her sympathetic heart has long been ago* 
nised at the sight of my sufferings, and her jear been wou^die^ 
by the murmurings of my injustice. It is time to dissipate Ha^ 
griefs, and restore her to complacency and cheerfulness. 

Such were my reflections ; in consequence of which I pur- 
sued my way to my cousin's habitation. These sentiments 
were not inequitable. They diffused a serenity and calmnesfB 
through my bosom, to which I had long been a stranger. It 
4id not occur to me to note the abruptness of this change, an^ 
,to mark bow little I had been indebted for it to the force of 
^as<Mi. Before ^ly interview with Clelia Neville, these con- 
siderations were overlooked. The voice of equity was then too 
tew to be heard, buj now I had isuddenly started iip into k dis- 
passionate and rational being. I could perceive* and acknow- 
ledge the justice of her conduct, and acquitted ^r of all ma- 
lignity ^nd folly. Such is the imposturp which men practice ofi 
}}iemsdves« Such are the folds under which selfishness and 
^Ssipi) hide themsielves, and so easily are their boastfuJ and ar- 
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rogant pretensions to disinterestedness and magnanimitj admit- 
ted by their fond slave. 

These reflections were succeeded byothers relative to my 
new friend. I pursued, with intenseness, the comparison be- 
tween the virtues and accomplishments of these wonien. I 
dwelt with delight upon the personal attractions, the polished 
understanding* the affluent and musical eloquence^ the studious 
and scclusive habits of Miss Neville. 1 dwelt upoto the propi- 
tious omens that attended the beginnings of our iptercourse, the 
fervency of that gratitude which so eminent a service as that of. 
saving her life, at the almost inevitable hazard of my own, was 
suited to produce, and which, the extraordinary mode adopted 
by her, to convey her thanks, sufficiently testified. I was her 
only visitant. She had given* even in so brief an interview, 
indubitable proofs of being highly pleased with my demeanour. 
She had accepted, with eagerness, my offers of cbntinuing and 
advancing our acquaintance. She was a stranger in a foreign 
land, unfettered by obligations, springing from kindred or mar- 
riage, or poverty ; unamused by varieties of company, and the 
shifting scenes of dissipation ; fond of loneliness and books, and 
musing. Was it possible for invention to assemble more 
charms in one form, and more auspicious incidents together ? 
Was she not the unknown type, after which my fancy, in the 
solitude of Burlington, had delighted to fashion the images of 
friend, mistress, wife; ? 

But what was my cousin ? No music in her utterance, no 
vigour or grace in her elocution, no symmetry, no lustre, no be- 
witching hues, no radiance in her glances. She is an object of 
esteem. Her virtues are divine : but they, alone, cannpt give 
birth to that ineffable passion which blends two beings into one. 
And yet, is virtue nothing in the balance of him who meditates 
wedlock ? Is it nothing that Louisa loves with tenderness and 
constancy, that her character is fully known, and is void of 
blemish ? Are integrity, and moral sensibility, and rare genius,* 
so easily outweighed by mere external qualities, whose intoxi- 
cations are sure to disappear in nuptial familiarity, and to siok 
to the level of their opposites ? What know I of this stranger 
that is inconsistent with innumerable foibles and frailties ? She 
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is plausible and smooth ; but may she not conceal, under this 
delusive mask, a thousand weaknesses or prejudices i 

It is true that she may be no less excellent in mind than in 
person. There }s nothing destructive of each other in the per- 
fections of form and of mind. This alliance^ however, is yet 
to be. proved. It remains to be discovered whether there do 
not secretly exist insuperable impediments to the wishes that I 
have formed. What are the means of this discovery? How 
does it become me to demean myself ? not, surely, in such a 
manner as will terminate every hope with regard to my cousin. 
Does she. merit to be made unhappy by a full disclosure of my 
feelings ? What if further and more intimate acquaintance with 
Miss Neville should prove my first impressions to be false ? 

Should I then declare to my cousin not Only my change, of 
opinions with regard to her, but my new-bom preference of 
another i What will that be but to give her torment, which the 
failure of my expectations, and my wishes, with regarii to Clelia 
Neville, may prove to be wantonly and needlessly inflicted ? 
What will that be but to rob myself of the power of reverting 
to my ancient path, and loosing totally my hold of my cousin's 
aflPections ? Far am I yet from loving this stranger : farther still 
may our future intercourse place me from loving her. This 
new occurrence has only shown me the possibility of happiness 
without my cousiln. 

What then is incumbent on me ? Let me hasten the intended 
interview. Let me yield to her remonstrances and projects ; 
consent to consider our betrothment as dissolved^ maintain with 
her, henceforth^ the intercourse of friendship, and meanwhile 
cultivate the society of the stranger. Study her character, en- 
deavor to comprehend her situation. If in those there be no 
impediments to a ntiore intimate and sacred union, endeavour 
to effect that union. If there be such obstacles, then may I 
adopt some new scheme of happiness, and either revive my 
claim to Louisa Calvert, or bid aii eternal adieu to these shores. 
# These prhiciples appeared to me just. They argued, per- 
haps,; a kind of sensibility^ less ardeiit or less permanent than is 
commqnly found m upright and ingenuous youth j but the spe- 
culative maxims that countenanced ^nd sanctioned my deport* 






mfat wf6X» ia)t imiaQr^L It 19 tz^y n$Wii however, rni^ pc- 
tils and temptTXio^s I W9i^ fipuog to multiply ^^^und me. Kqw 
J^fod I 9hov»lcl j^Qd '^ to gvoidy in adhering ^o this plan, f;^se* 
)|ciod aii4 dpplici^jr. ']r)ie ;seq\i4 irill fcbffw ^pv li,l^tle qi|^i$!e4 
^ waf to neaiat thea^ tennpfatipna. 

Li|t^ in the eviening I visited my coi^in. I found hef a]ioi\e^ 
fier friend had retired to her chamber earlier th^n u^ijtal) am^ 
\$^ her to pursi^e her reveries without interruption* She wap 
fitting^ .with" a paper open in her lap, her .arms foldedy and her 
fyes ipoi^t with tearSf 

Sl>e endeavoyred to apsume a cheerful air at my approach^ 
f^t her aadneaa was imperfectly concealed. My curio^ty waf> 
tiaturally «s(cited by these appearances. Dn quesUoning her as 
tioj^ cfLV^ of her apparent diacomppsure, fhp gave Qle the 
letter. 

•^^ Fr^Hii yt^w^ motheTf'^ sai4 ejhe* ^ I have just i:eceiyed it ; 
y^ piay («ad iu^' 

I accordingly peru^d it, hastily. It wasr a eopious episde* 
wntten iiU answiQ* to one received from my cousin, in which tl^e 
reasons of her ireatment of^me had been explained. It was 
dictated by maternal candour and affection, ^y cousin was 
applauded for her fortitude, the sacrifice of inclination to reason. 
Sl^e was ejsdiQrted to continue under the guidance, of the same 
principle, and was gently chidden for laying stress in question 
^o immediately pertaining to her own happiness and duty, on 
t}ie a/E^ertion or authority of others. This rebuke related not 
40 py cousin's deference to the councils of Sidney, but merely 
40 her appesd to my mother's wishes, and her declaration that 
jny igother's reason or will should be the rule of her conduct^ 
^hj^ subipis^ion was earnestly rejected. She was exhorted to 
^<;t with jingle views to her own felicity, that being the object 
pf /iiiprenpe regard to ipy mother, and th^t being incqippfuible 
ijfJikth w^dlocl; contracted without the utmost independence q£ 
^oii^j andjdie entire acquiesi:ence of the imdefstanding. 

^He ^^ prpQ^eded W »i;ate be^ re.s|«on^ 4Qr d||§^tasg $*om « 
j^^^ipfi. She dwelt upon t^e 9e3i;ibiliQr and dji^Qtility of .^ 



befalling it, ami liow delicate fliose cbhtki^Mici^s Iff6 by WhicK 
the oltimate rank and condition of men are governed. 

She acknowledged that bei* son's principles w^re yet tmforAst 

id, but she believed his biases and propensities to be good, and 

' that no circumstance could be iiiiagihed more favouraUe to th^ 

growth and stability of my Virtue, thaii Marriage with oh6 of 

my cousin'* ekceflehce. ' - ' 

She bad hot faSIed to sfudy ihy character. Sh^ trembled on 
perceiving my susceptibility ofnew impressions. Her zeal fot 
my welfare had ina^ het anxious to screen me frbttk the co^ta^ 
gion of bad example ; to avert all temptations incident to Hif 
age ; to the {)ossession of op^lencie ; aiid to freedom from ft*- 
straint. She hsid particularly deprecated my voyage to £o- 
irofpe, whete toy appetites would be ptbvoked, and my prcjudi* 
ces fostered in tliat sphere of nobility and luxmy in which my 
birth wbuld inevitably place riie. The surest and onlf anchdn^ 
of my felicity and htY\ niras marriage with a virtuous woman, 
together with dbdde iii my native county, and conformity to iti 
simplicity and rectitude of manners. One of these advantaged 
she kfiew was inseparably connected with anodief. Nothing 
but siitcess with niy cou$in, would prevent my departure. Th!^ 
event was more Irrecbncilable with her toatehial feelings thaii 
any othef, but ^he trusted that her fortitude Was notunequsd to 
Ae tl-ial. 

These consideratldfis wete urged ^ith pathetical simplicity, 
and with a candour which insured their success. Having finish* 
ed the perusal, and laid down the paper, t ssud^ and What ef- 
fect has this letter pi'oduced. 

^' You may Iba^ily guess kt lt& eflktt. It had plunged toe inl6 
Jjerpiexity and gtief. I catihot endure to ofend your moflielf 
and mine. That, indeed, I tieed'not dread. &be k^oUrs th^ 
goodness of my motives, atid Will p&i-don toe ; but I cannot en- 
Avttb tb make her ohhap^, Gt i^eh to put her happiaesa td 
%^i:ard. ^ouir Voyage i^ dreaded no less by me than by hefw 
. As he^ te^oH khd her Idve ai'e equiilly averse to it, so are toiifb. 
i^bouid you j^i^ist in this i'esolution, I dhall not cdndeton ydtu 
The impetuosity of your feelings makes you unhappy & VbH 
siE^ Qf that gQpd| which, 19 your 9pprefaeiiaii»m ia vwewm^ 
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root it out* To do this, I have tried in vain ; and I now give 
up my scheme in despair : but I am no longer blind to the pu- 
rity of your motives ; I acknowledge and revere them^ though 
I owe to them my misery. 

At these words, a serene pleasure lighted up those eyes which 
had, for a long time past, betokened nothing but melancholy. 
^ And is it so, my beloved friend ? Now, indeed, shall I find 
my resolution in danger of yielding. I have grieved at per- 
ceiving your injustice towards me ; for, not to have seen the 
goodness of my intentions from the beginning, was to be guilty 
of injustice* My affection has, in some degree, been lessened 
with my esteem ; but this precious acknowledgment has restor- 
ed you to your former dignity, to your first place in my affec- 
tioBSy and has made me happier than words can express. 

** But you know my wishes with regard to you. They are 
not limited to merely your staying among us. There are other 
conditions, which, perhaps (I am inclined to hope every thing 
from your magnanimity) you will consent to, and consent to 
cheerfully.'* 

Let me know them. 

^ Do not you know them ? You must give me very much of 
your society. I must see you and hear from you continually ; 
there must be no limits to your confidence ; but, for some years 
to come Recollect your youth, your unformed sentimentSf 
your mutable affections ; die influence of time, and observation, 
9nd experience to new-mould the character : for some years to 
come, you must be only my friend." 

i do not mean, said I» after a pause, to make an incomplete 
and partial sacrifice. What you wish, I will be. 

This promise was accepted with eagerness and gratitude. 
She gave a thousand artless proofs of her joy, her tenderness, 
and her confidence in my integrity. The feelings which ^s 
deportment excited in me were far from joyous or tranquiL I 
could not but reflect on the causes of this change in my resolu- 
tions. I «aw that I deserved not the eulogies and thanks of my 
cousin ; that she ascribed magnanimity to me to which I was a 
stranger ; that the present state of my thoughts demonstrated 
the wisdom of her conduct^ since they proved me to be as 
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capricious, fickle, and prejadiced, as her friend had represented 
it as possible for me to become. 

But while her praises inspired me with nothing but humilia- 
tion and compunction, my false shame hindered me from con- 
fessing the true state <rf my feelings, and unveiling the genuine 
motives of my actions. I betook myself to searching for apolo- 
gies and arguments in favour of my dissimulation. I endea- 
voured to persuade myself that concealment was but justice to 
my cousin, whom the disclosure of my thoughts would render 
needlessly unhappy, and whose estimate of human conduct was 
superfluously rigid. I flattered myself that time would speedi- 
ly determine my destiny with regard to Miss Neville ; that if 
my love for her was frustrated or immatured, it was equitable, 
on the whole, to conceal from my cousin that it ever existed ; 
but that, if it were conducted to a prosperous issue, it might be 
disclosed without injury or difiiculty. I should be without 
guilt in the eyes of my cousin, since she had voluntarily loos- 
ened the bonds of our betrothment, and had denied me the 
same, privileges, and expectations of a lover. 

These sophistries quieted, for a timet my self-upbraidings ; 
but they were sure to be awakened anew, and every proof of 
her affection and confidence in me was a sting, goading into 
new sensibility my slumbering conscience. The anxiety and 
'fluctuation that hence arose, were to be stifled and stilled by new 
arguments and subtleties, whose influence was, in like manner, 
merely temporary. This disquiet did not escape the piercing 
eye of my friend. Being void of suspicion, she was inclined 
to impute these appearances to my hopes, respecting herself, 
assuming occasional dominion. When her demeanour was 
most affectionate, tender, and confiding, my compunctions were 
always most acute, and the discomposure of my thoughts most 
apparent. It was at such times, that had my conduct been 
truly disinterested, those regrets which her candour ascribed to 
me, would naturally have arisen and acquired new strength ; 
and thus was she unavoidably confirmed in her error. 

The emotions which, on these occasions, her looks testified, 
were of a very complex and mixed kind. Those tokens of un- 
happiness in me, conjoined with the cause whence she imagined 
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it to flowt Hnd with that magnairimity which enabled me to 
withhold all crimination and complaint, and, in a short time, to 
regain my usual composure, excited her admiration, her pity, 
and her love. Her ingenuous manners always betrayed the 
sentiments of her heart ; but sometimes she expressed these 
sentimento ia words, and employed terms which, while they 
were designed to fortify my resolution and restore my tt-anquili* 
ty, only gave new edge to my remorse, and rendered my self- 
condemnations more bitter. 

£very day made the disclosure of the truth more difficuk, for 
every day added to the number of my artifices and subterfc^s; 
and, by increasing my guilt, augmented the humiliation of eon- 
fession. I saw the nature of her error, but could not rectify it 
without unlimited disclosure. I was frequently compelled to 
•answer her interrogatories, or comment on her remarks. I was 
frequently denied the middle and equivocal path of siknce, and 
was obliged to countenance her error, not only by ambigoous 
looks, but by false assertions. She did not allow me to pass 
over my interviews with CleUa Neville in silence ; but having 
rendered to me, at each meeting, a full account of her own trans- 
actions, she always proceeded to demand from me a similar 
account of the disposal of my time. I foresaw the conse- 
quences of even mentioning the name of Clelia Neville. Cu- 
riosity would immediately exert itself to know her character, 
her situation, the circumstances leading to our acquaintance, 
and accompanying every interview. Surprise and suspicion 
would be awakened by the concealment which I had hitherto 
practised. Painful, elaborate, and, perhaps, inefficacious artifi- 
ces and fictions must be, thenceforth, employed to divert or 
elude her conjectures. She would immediately procui« an in-' 
troduction to the stranger, and that union x)f sagacity and frank- 
ness which she so eminently possessed, would speedily unravel 
the maze. Wholly to suppress her name, therefore, and to 
pretend a di&rent employment of those hours that were devo- 
ted to her, were unavoidable. This task was rendered less diffi- 
cult by the removal of Mrs. Wallace's &mily to a villa, at a 
smaQ distance from the city. At this season, it being midsum- 
mer, they maintained as little intercourse with the town and its 
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inhabitants, as possible ; and were seldom visited by those who 
could molest their benign repose by tales of slander* Sidney's 
«ngageEkient8 continued to detain him abroad* 

Meanwhile, my first visit to Miss Neville was followed by 
xafiny succeeding opes* The second visit was paid agreeably to 
her invitation* This passed away without producing any new 
impression* Genial topics of morality or literature were dis' 
cussed with complacency and eloquence, and the admiration at 
first excited by her talents, was no wise diminished* 

The interval between this and a succeeding interview was oc- 
cupied by one set of ideas* My mind pondered incessantly up- 
on her features, accents, and words* Having been reviewed 
and dismissed, they returned anon, and were once more mused 
upon and scrutinised* All other occupations were tedious and 
ioipertineot* I lay upon my bed, or strolled in the fields, beset 
and haunted by this image from morning to night* I 4ooked 
forward to the hour when decorum would permit me to go to 
her house with impatience, and with a thousand perpleidties and 
misgivings as to the seasonableness of my visits* These per- 
plexities were always dispelled by the manner in which I was 
received* It was always with the blushes of agreeable sur« 
pnsef and the smiles of a fervent welcome* 

The hour, thus devoted, was generally in the evening* I in- 
sensibly preferred its friendly obscurity to the garish eye of day* 
At this time, I hoped to find her more disengaged from social 
and domestic occupations than at others. In this respect, I 
quickly found that all hours were nearly alike* She had no in- 
tioMite coiidpanions of her own age, no unceremonious and fami- 
liar visitants* She enjoyed the protection of a few respectable 
families, relatives or friends of Mrs* Keithf and as much of 
their society as she chose to exact ; but there being much dis- 
similitude in age, taste, and especially in religious opinions, be- 
tween them, the intercourse was rare and brief* At this time, 
likewise, two of these families with whom she had been most in- 
timately connected, ha^ withdrawn from the city's sultry pre- 
cincts to the country* 

She was almost constantly alone* She chid me for adhering 
to the formality of knocking at the door^ which h thenceforth, 
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omitted ; and, entering always without ceremony, found her 
seated in a garb of elegant negligence, either in her drawing 
room, or, if the air permitted, in the summer-house^ placed at 
the farther end of an extensive garden. This latticed building 
was embowered by a vine, originally brought from the Cs^a- 
ries, whose purple clusters were plucked by her waiting maidf 
4ind presented to us on a china plate, accompanied with necta- 
rines or peaches, produced in the same garden, and with lemo- 
nade or sherbet. Except at these times, our interviews were 
wholly unmolested by the presence or the fear of intruders. 

You must permit me to dwell somewhat longer on. the inci- 
dents of that period. I now look back upon them as on the tis- 
sue of some golden dream. Their bewitching influence on my 
juvenile feelings, was enforced by their novelty, by the sudden- 
ness and abruptness with which they succeeded to the homely 
enjoyments and clownish occupations of my previous years, 
and by their agreement with those fictions of fancy with which a 
romantic education had made me enamoured, and which I had 
pursued with an utter hopelessness of their ever being realised. 
Were it not for that endless series of disasters and calamities 
that originated here, I should be disposed to confound the cir- 
cumstances of these interviews with those of the dreams which 
haunted my seclusion- at Burlington. 

There was, indeed, nothing wanting to complete the enchant- 
n>ents of that scene. All the refinements of a perished educa- 
tion, the luxuriances of youth, and the attractions of beauty, 
were possessed by my friend ; but she joined music to her elo- 
cution, and taste to her knowledge. Her favourite instrument 
was a viol d'amour, from which she extracted the most sooth- 
ing and voluptuous tones^ and to which she was wont to add a 
voice of boundless compass and inimitable flexibility. These 
filled up the intervals of conversation, and spread such a hue of 
fanciful delight and romantic dignity ovex the accompanying 
circumstances of moonlight, solitude, a garden, and a bdwer, 
that they can never be remembered without tremulous emotions 
of wonder and pleasure. 

In the course of our interviews, I was naturally inquisitive as 
to the genuine condition of Miss Neville. I was anxious^ like- 
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wise, for the establishment of confidence between us. I wanted 
to know every thing concerning herself, and was not unwilling 
to impart, in my turn, most of the particulars of my own histo- 
ry* My notions of politeness hindered me from accomplishing 
either of these ends by simple and direct means, by bluntly in- 
quiring into her history, and unceremoniously unfolding my 
own. I conceived that some curiosity was necessary to be be- 
trayed on her part, before I could justly be explicit. Some 
opening or invitation, either tacit or expressed^ which might 
gracefully lead to questioning on one hand, or confession on 
the other. 

These invitations or openings never occurred. I frequently 
introduced such topics as were favourable to my purposes. I 
talked of Europe and Britain, of emigration to America, of the 
motives which usually lead to emigration. I imagined and re- 
lated the adventures of emigrants^ and painted innumerable 
motives which were, possible to incite to emigration. I made 
these imaginary circumstances approach more or less to a re- 
semblance with her own, or what I guessed to be her own. 
Her own sex, age, single state, her relationship to Mrs. Keith, 
and such incidents as the talkative shop-keeper had communica- 
ted, were adroitly interwoven with my narrative, and the effect 
of these resemblances on her countenance and demeanour dili- 
gently noticed. 

All these ingenious stratagems were useless. They served 
no purpose but to diffuse over my companion an air of thought- 
fulness and melancholy. I believed that I saw in her features, 
the workings of her mind. I saw her busy at one time in re- 
viewing her past condition ; I marked that she shrunk from the' 
remembrance with aversion and grief, or with sundry tokens of 
embarrassment and . trepidation ; that she solicitously started 
other topics ; and that ease and cheerfulness returned merely 
in proportion as we lost ourselves in general and literary specu- 
lation. 

These appearances, while they baffled my contrivances and 
slackened my efforts, gave new edge to my curiosity. Every 
resolution which I formed in solitude, to trample upon forms, 
was defeated by my awkwardness and diffidence, and by the 
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unseasbaabk retmu-of tboie scruples which forbade me to ex- 
tort from aaother what that other was appar^otljr unwilliag to 
commimicate. 

The aame motives made me no kss unwilling to exp^iate up* 
on my own private history. I imagined that there was want of 
dignity in discussing the particulars of our household and our 
revenue, or in anticipating curiosity by dwelling on one's birdi 
and parentage. I was aware that the mention of my mother 
and my cousin might lead to expectations or requests of being 
introduced to thcm^ or to surmises and conclusions respecting 
the omditicm of my hearty unfavourable to the end which I pro^ 
posed in cultivating her society. I was studious to describe 
myself as one standing* in a considerable degree^ alone ; as 
havmg few or no connections in my present situation; as 
having lately arrived ; and as being merely a sojourner and 
guest in the city where I dwelt. I endeavoured, partlcul^y, 
to inspire ^ belief th^ my hand and my heart were unappro- 
priated by any foreign or previous engagement i and my man- 
^ners tended to evince a state of mind^ if not actually enamoured 
of herself, yet unfortified against, and liable to such impressions. 

One motive of curiosity^ in relation to herself, was weaken- 
ed by her manners. It was obvious to suspect or imagine ob- 
stacles to the success of my views, arising from her former or 
actual situation. This suspicion was quickly removed by a 
kindness in her manners, that approached, at certain seasons, 
to tdidemess ; by glowing hues and downcast eyes, \vhea cer- 
tain topics were discussed, and certain situations experienced ; 
by a yielding sensibility, which made tones and glances more 
doquent and more ex|»re8sive than any words. 

On these occas^s, inteiligence between hearts is cemmuni- 
eated long before the proffer and formal. acceptance of vows ; 
:^rbal confessions are, indeed, necessary to our happiness^ but 
merely to dissipate that uncertainty ereated by the ntagnitude of 
the good which is sought. By augmenting our desire, it en- 
hances our anxiety, impatience, and doubt. 

To this crisis, however, which my impetuosity continually 
brought 'near, my diffidences made it long befc»^ my actual ar- 
rival. An half score times have I gone to her with a full reso- 
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hition to explain my feelings ; but the nearer I approached the 
eventful monvent, the more signifieant and more nestt'ly t)order- 
ing pii sincerity was the topic of our conversation ; the more 
commodiousy protracted, and conscious were the pauses of our 
general cUscourse ; the more turbulent were my sensations, and 
the more invincible my incapacity to spe^k* There was^ at 
tbose times, a physical obstruction to speech; my utterance 
was palsied, and, to articulate a syllable was no less impossibk 
than to lift a mill-stone. To lay my hand on her'sy though al* 
iKK>st courted to dc so, was no less impracticable. The will was 
strong, but its command over my muacles, whencesoever it 
arose, was annihilated. 

It was impossible fat things to remain long in this state. Fe- 
verish circulation, ardent musing, incessant watchfulness, and 
repeated disappointments, were rapidly injurious to my health* 
My vivacity in Clelia's presence, the earnestness of my dis- 
cburse, was sensibly diminished. Her company was sought 
with more fondness than ever ; but I grew despondent, ause- 
ful, prone to silence, and inquietude was deeply written on my 
cheek* 

These tokens did not escape her notice. They were not ful- 
ly understood by her, but they added new pathos to her fea- 
tures^ and tenderness to her accents, and they finally produced 
these measures on her side^ without which my silence would 
never have been broken. 

The constitution of man is compounded and modified with 
endless variety. The wisest and soberest of human beings is, 
in some respects^ a madman ; that is, he acts against his better . 
reason, and his feet stand still, or go south, when every motive 
is busy in impelling him north* He cannot infer from his con^ 
duct, on one occasion, how he shall act when the same or a 
simUar occasion hereafter occurs* It is vulgarly itnagined, ai^d 
perhaps truly, that the sexes are eternally distinguished by their 
conduct whoi unmr flie' influence of love ; that nature has un- 
aUeraUy assigned to woman the passive or retreating, and to ^ 
ma& the active province f that lovers, confident of their succass> 
are bold, forward, and nK>re abundfmt, and impassioned, and 
im^tuous la their i^ietoric, than at any other time* This 
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maxim was rejdised in my deportment to my cousin : there I 
was precipitate and bold; I hearkened to no scruples^ and 
brooked to delays ; but now, my feelings and demeanour were 
totally reversed. I was not doubtful of success. I believed 
that as much felicity would be imparted as received by my con- 
fessionSf and yet was I dumb* 

One evening, when seated in Miss Nevillc^'s drawing room# 
the conversation bad been carried on with less vivacity ;dian 
usual. As the moment of parting approached^ my inexplicable 
despondency increased. At length, just as I was jn-eparing to 
leave my 'seat> and the last good night was ready to fall from 
my lipsf my friend placed herself beside me, without formality, 
apology, or invitation. Hitherto she had given me no proof of 
equal familiarity. My blood flowed with new swiftness, and 
the flame that burnt at my heart, spread over my countenance 
a new crimson. She spoke, not without some faultering, but in 
a tone of exquisite tenderness. 

"Stay a little longer. You must not go yet. You have 
first a small account to settle with me." 

Indeed ! said I, much alarmed and half sufibcated with emo* 
tion. 

"Be not frightened,'' resumed she with a smile; *''it is true, 
you have offended, but I shall not be extremely rigid in exact- 
ing the penalty-" 

Ofience ? Have I, indeed, offended you ? Nothing was far- 
ther from my purpose. The hand that injured you, I would 
cut off; the heart that fostered a single thought to your preju- 
dice, I would tear from my bosom. 

** Your hatKl h^s not offended me. It is your heart that has 
been criminal, and I take you at your word. Yet, you need 
not do violence to your heart, but only to" the feelings which 
have so long been harboured in it. Put me in possession of 
these feelix^g)3« . Lay them open before me, 9^ drop, at length, 
that veil of odious and uiifriendly secrecy which has shrouded 
. a^.^our sentiments and* feelings. Think you I have not noti- 
ced your inquietudes ? that I have ipt shared in them i that I 
have not longed for an opportunity to lessen or remove thena ? 
Indeed you mistake. I have caught from yc^ all your sadness^ 
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have mourned over your unknown misfortunes, but have more 
bitt«rl]P wept at seeing that you deem mc unworthy of psQlaklng 
your sorrow. I have endured your silence and injustice long 
enough," and am now determined to wrest from you tliat confi- 
dence which is my due." 

Is it not strange, that even this address had nO' tendency but 
to make motion and utterance more difficult? After a ^Usc* 
she resumed: "how have I deserved to be tr^fcaM as your 
enemy? Has any thing been wanting to convince • ydu how 
dearly I prize your happiness ? What farther proof is needed ? 
There is. none which I will refuse."* 

Half dubious and reluctant, sh<^ now put her hand in ilainc, 
and continued : " yon are an invincible man* You are cruel 
and unjust. You refuse to confide in me^ and Will tioti enable 
me to give that proof of my cl^m to your confidence wiiidi 
you think necessary. Whatever proof you demand, I wiH 
give. I will withhold nothing." 
Nothing? 

«VNothing^ What dio you ask ?" 
Your love. 
*«It is yours." 

Of all moments in the life of an human being, surely this* is 
most pregnant with felicity. One like me, ardent wMi youth, 
inattentive to futurity, unchastised by reason^ unsobered by ex^ 
perience, it was calculated to bewilder and intosucat^. Those 
lips, whose sweetness and whose music had hitherto charmed 
me at a distance, were now near enough for the softest whisper 
to be h«urd* They were now opened only to endhant me with' 
the oft repeated assurance^ "it is yours : long^ vicry tong, has 
it been yours." They were shut only to confirm the vow by 
testimonies still more tender. The s])ell once dissolved, ^e 
scruples that had so greatly tormented me, vanished in a mo- 
ment, and left me in a state in which moderation and forbear- 
anee became lessons as necessstry to bt taught, aiid as difficult 
to. practise, as confidence ^nd self-reliance had been before. 

That night was spent in a tumult and elation of thought ap- 
proaching to delirium. The image of my cousin rarely intru- 
ded. It was only when soAie i^leep had b^en obtained, and a 
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new day arose, that the transactions of the preceding evening 
began to assume a more tranquil aspect, and I bad leisure to 
inquire, what is now to be done ? Speedy and auspicious be- 
yond the painting of my most daring hope, has been the termi« 
nating scene of this drama. Only five weeks are past since, 
lying in this very chamber, I was moumftlUy ruminating on the 
incidents of a voyage on which I was the next day to enter, and 
which was to bear me forever* from my native soil. How 
should I have held that folly in derision which should then have 
teazed the ears of my despair with, a tale of such events as have 
since occurred, and have endeavoured to illumine my benighted 
soul by persuading me that such was the destiny reserved for 
me! 

But what mu!:t be my future conduct 7 Has not the period 
UTived when dissimulation and concealment fuust be laid aside 
with regard to my cousin i I love another, and my passion is 
accepted and returned/ That which she wantonly, or arrogant- 
ly, or rashly cast away, has been found, and is cheriahed as an 
inestimable good by another. I must go to her this very day> 
and tell her that my hand and heart must never be her^s. 

Unhappy' girl ! How little will such tidings accord with thy 
fond hopes ! Thy eyes, whenever I meet thee, beam with be- 
pignity and pleasure. - If thy vivacity be sometimes tinged 
with a ^hade of sadness, it is frdin observation of that melan«» 
f )iply which my deportment has hitherto betokened^ at)d which 
thou fpndly as^cribest to the struggle between my devotion |a 
thee, and my reverence for virtue. Thou imaginest that, 
^wev^ hard the conflict, the victory has ultinaately faUen to 
^ ^ide of magnanimity and duty, and congratulatest thystttf 
o« these proofs of constancy and worth in him whom thoa 
Ipvesjt with a passion the purest and most ardent that ever 
t^ipred in the female bosom. 

n^w wilt thou be astonished on discovering the truth, at 6xid^ 
^g that this tissue of appearances was merely the garb of hy- 
pocrisy ! How bitt^ly wilt thou deplore, not merely the aud* 
den ruin of that structure of happiness to which tky heart was 
^voted,, but thia defectioK from sincerity^ thie revc^ fnim gm^ 
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tude, this tnunpUng upon duty, of which I shatt appear to be 
guilty! 

But why should I thus haste to msike her miserable ? Do I 
build my confidence on sufficient grounds ? Have I not had bit- 
ttr experient^e of the instability of human resoludons? die 
frailty of schemes composed of the elements of hope and fear ? 
Clelia loves me : of that she has afforded me sufficient proof; 
but^ in spite of the illusions of passion, I cannot hide from my- 
sdf my ignorance of her real situation and her character. 
What untoward events may not arise to pc^stpone, or forever to 
preclude, that blissful consummation which wedlocjk bestows 7 
Ought I not, at least, to ascertain her acquiescmce in the desi- 
rableness of marriage 7 Ought I not, at least, to gain her con- 
sent to ratify irrevocable vows at some definite, however distant 
period ? Having accomplished this, the disclosure of my situa- 
tion to Louisa will then be seasonable and proper. Before, it 
will be but hazarding my reputation and my safety on a iSuctu- 
ating and deceitful sea. This night shall she be persuaded to 
fix the nuptial day. 

FuU of these turbqlent feelings, I hastened, at the usual hour 
in the evening, to Miss Neville^ She was alone, and aflPorded 
me a welcome more fervent than usual, and fraught with that 
t^kterness which became our present situation. After some 
cursory topics, she glided into a description of those surmises 
and conjectures which led her to adopt the conduct of last even- 
ing, the eonstderatioBs of decorum, which had long deterred 
hef from pursuing any means for extorting from me my feel- 
ings, and inquired into the reasons of so singular a backward- 
ncM on my part to claim that friendship from her, which I could 
not but have discovered in her a perfect readyiess to bestow. 

Hus inquiry was made with symptoms of anxiety in my comr 
panion which I could not fail to notice, and wluch I thought dis- 
propcHTtioned to the occasion. It seemed as if her fancy pic- 
tered to itself some Cause of a formidable nature* . 'Whether 
diis cause related to myself or to her, whether her apprehen- 
sionl sprang from< the belief of my knowing some particular, in 
her own condition, or from surmises respectmg my mother and 
my cousin, it was impossible to conjecture. 
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lliese reflections were suspended while I laid before her the 
truth. 

Sheer bashfulness ! said h I loved jrou, but my toogue re- 
fused the office of interpreting my sentiments* I believed that 
niy passion was not unanswered) but this emboldened me not* 
It is strange. I am unable to explain it* My timidity had no 
basis in reasoning. It existed only in your presence, and in 
spite of resolutions formed in solitude. 

She looked at me with a scrulinising and anxious glance. 
^^ Is that possible ?" she emphatically exclaimed. 

Why not i What other cause, could exist i I am confident of 
your integrity ; I am conscious of my own. Situati^d as . you 
and I are, what bar could arise to obstruct the declaration of 
our feelings ? They su'e innocent and laudable ; and, to obey 
them, forfeits no fame, and violates no duty. 

She cast down her eyes at these words ; y^^t her perplexity, 
though not removed, was lessened. A secret witness, in my 
own heart, whispered a censure which made me fully share in 
her uneasiness. The possibility that my betrothment to my 
eousin, and the mistakes under which she laboured^ had, by 
some untoward change, been made known to my new friend ; 
the unfavourable judgment she might pass upon my conduct, 
and the embarrassments or obstacles to my felicity which might 
thence be created, overpowered « me with terror. I repeated 
more eq^estly, is not ^our affection innocent and laudable i 
Know you aught of me that would make it otherwise? Tdl nae, 
I beseech you. 

" No,'^ she replied, " I know nothing of you but-^hat re- 
dounds to your glory, and places "yqii iamoQg the first of men* 
I know you better than you at th|0 time imagine. Long have I 
known you, and can bear witness to that unparalleled magnani* 
mity which make,s you worthy of the devotion of a pure heait.V 

These enconiiums^ were «tcange and unexpected. She kaew 
more of me than I imaged ! and for a loqger time ! My con- 
duct has been disinterested and wise ! Had she ej^erjted indi- 
rect means to obtain ti^ris knowledge ? Ha0 she been deceived 
and misinformed, or wa% her judgment such as to .bestow ap- 
probation upon that which my own cpnspence bad condenan- 
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cd ? These words, however, had confuted my first conjecture* 
I had no longer to fear the effects of a morality too scrupulous, 
or a sagacity too eagle-eyed* 

Yet, whence then could flow a perturba^tion so visible ? Was 
it from reflectipns on her own misconduct ? 
« This image was of too awful and portentuous a kind not to 
make me shake off my puerile embarrassments. After a con* 
siderable pause, I addressed her thus : 

Clelia Neville ! we are now arrived at a critical monient in. 
our destiny. It becomes us to walk erect, with a thorough 
knowledge of our path, and with no jpossibility of being entan- 
gled by suspicion or overtaken by repentance. There are marks 
* in your countenance of apprehension and distrust. You have 
ascribed my former diffidence to ^ome cause unknown to me. 
Doubt and fear have found harbour in your thoughts. Whence 
do they proceed ? What is the meaning of those solicitudes 
which I now witness ? You have acquitted me of any guilt. 
As you value our mutual happiness, be explicft and sincere, and 
tell me whether there be any thing in your own conduct that 
should lessen you in my opinion, and befeave you of that love 
which I have proffered to you, 

<* No," she replied with some degree of sadness, " there is 
nothing. I have had the faults of inexperience and youth, "but 
my intentions have been free from malignity. My heart is 
pure, and is as worthy of you as the heart of womati can be." 

I believe thee> said h folding her in my arms, and let me on 
these lips seal my vows of everlasting honour. Thus do I de- 
vote my life to the cause of thy felicity. Now my soul knows 
no wish but one ; a wish in which thine, if thy assertions be 
sincere, will as eagerly participate, '^here are ties without 
which our union, anfd of consequence our- happiness, is incom- 
plete. I can know no re«t till these ties are formed* Whe& 
shall that event take -plac0 i When ihall a solemn rite make 
delta NeviUe my wife 2 

Instead of that blushful and tremulous rapture which I ex- 
pe^sted^bisintimation'to piroduce, a sudden shock pervaded the 
frame of my compftnidh ; she uttered a shriek of terror and 
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sarprise, and shrmkiiig from toy embrace, threw herself on t 
sofa in an agony nnspeakabk. 

The effects of this scene upon my sensations, may be easily 
imagined. The first momentary dread that some fatal stroke 
of disease had fallen on her, was supplanted by different fon:bo^ 
dings* Their object was terrible, indeed, but vague, misty, and 
obscure. They menaced nothing less than extinction to my 
new-bom and darling hopes* 

' I seated myself by her side ; I took her hand and pressed it 
to my lips ; I dared not lift my eyes or utter a word. She ^d 
not withdraw from my kindness, but leaning her face on my 
bosom^ poured forth incessant tears. I struggled, aft^^r the 
first burst of passion was exhausted, to obtain words. 

You do not answer me. Have I vaunted of my happiness in 
vain ? Have I, in seeking your love, dcme no more than puH 
ruin upon my head ? Speak, I conjure you. Will you not be 
mine i 

She answered 'only by ne^ grief. 

Torture me not with suspense : whatever be my doom, let 
me, at least, have the consolation to know it. To-morrow, to- 
night, this very hour, will not Clelia Neville consent to be my 
wife I 

Still I could obtain no answer but tears and the deepest sighs. 
I had too much reason to infer a denial from these appearances; 
but my happiness was too deeply involved in this discovery to 
make me satisfied with vague surmises. I urged my question 
with augmented vehemence. 

At kngth, she with difficulQr articuhued : ^* Alas ! not n«w ; 
it must be postponed." 

Postponed ! Blast not my ears with that accursed word 
Recal that sentence if you wish me to live. ' 

She shook her bead. I eontinued : Postpoxied ! God graat 
me patience ! For how long ? For months ? For weeks ? Let 
me have the foresight, at least, of resprte to my misery ; of end 
to my pangs. How long must mmria^ be postponed f 

^< I cannot tell. An overruling ftte must deci<fe« Pethi^ 
for yeaars, perhaps for ever." 
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At these words, my equanioiity wholly forsook me* My 
mind was plunged into the gloomiest despair. I fixed my eyes 
upon the floor ; and, forbearing to notice my companion, pur- 
sued the disastrous tenour of my own thoughts. This reverse 
was as fiual in its influence on my happiness as the events pre^ 
ceding it had been auspicious. I could not trust to my senses* 
that informed me of this reverse. They had deceived me. 
Comforted with this reflection, I started from my dream and 
turned my eyes on my. companion. In her features I read the 
confirmation of the tidings. Flowing tears, and sighs rising ^ 
from the bottom of htr heart, were tokens of their truth. 

But what was the obstacle to r-.y felicity ? Was it such a 
groundless scruple as had actuated my perverse cousin? Might 
I not hope to remove or rise above it? Was the character, of 
this %yoman made up of the same refractory materials 7 Would 
not her aversion be subdued by intreaties or by arguments? 
Somewhat revived by these hopes, I again addressed my weep- 
ing companion. 

** You tell me that our union must be deferred. The period 
is uncertain. Whence arises this uncertainty ? Whence comes 
this obstacle ? It must, it shall be disregarded or surmounted. 

" It cannot be." 

Cannot be! Let me judgo'of its insurmountable nature. 
Tell me what it is. 

She was silent., She had no power to ans^rer. 

Will you banish' me forever from your presence ? Will you 
discard me from your love i And shall I not know in what I 
havp ofljended ? Shall I not join with you, and trample down 
impediments with which your single strength cannot cope ? 

'*^Jj^laa ! No earthly power can remove them. Slight obsta- 
cles, c^erable by human force, I should set at naught, but 
this » 

Shnll be set. at naught. Thou art mine. It will be vain co 
refo$e or hesitftte. Whatever rite, divine tor human^ is neces- 
sary to cenieiiti to ratify our vow^ shall be mad^. I hearken 
not to serupjesf Denals I will not hear. No powjer of others 
or yourself, shall stop my way to the possession of your hancL 

vbu II. 49 
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In this resolutton I will no longer repine. I witl argue or sup- 
plicate no more, for thou shalt be mine* 

" Alas ! good youth ! thy confidence is vain, thy efforts will 
be fruitless* I cannot be thy wife, for I am-wz wife already !" 

A wife ! Clelia Neville a wife ! She belongs to another ! 
The obstacle, indeed, is not to be surmounted* My happiness 
is gone; my trust in the sincerity of others, in th^ blandish- 
ments of fortune, in the fictions of probability, in the sugges- 
tions of my own discernment, in the consolatory accents of hope, 
is gone. 

A wife ! That little word was sufHcient wholly to reverse my 
sensations ; to throw me f;-om my pinacle of joyous confidence,* 
and leave me whelmed in the utter darkness of despair* I can 
scarcely tell what were my first gestures, or what were the words 
I uttered after my senses had been struck by this fatal intelli- 
gence* My heart swelled with horror, indignation, and grief ; 
with indignation at that hypocrisy which I imagined to have 
been exercised to entice me to the Verge of this precipice ; hor- 
ror at the guilt to the commission of which I seemed to have 
been rushing ; grief .at the closing of my prospects ; at the fruit- 
lessness of all my efforts after happiness ; of all those humilia- 
tions and artifices which I had employed to prolong the igno- 
rance and elude the suspicion%.of my cousin* Thus had the 
wiles of the deceiver thrown back upon himself the well-earnecl 
penalty of.disgrace^ disappointment^ and despair* 

.1 broke from her presence in a mood half made^ up of suUen- 
ness and rage* I shut myself up in solitude* I avenged my* 
self by curses on my evil fortune ; by muttering to the uncon- 
scious walls my abhorrence of her dissimulation and conceal- 
ment ; by half- formed vows of abjuring the s(M:iety of mankind; 
of flying from my hated country ; of withdrawing from life* 

From. upbraiding Clelia» my infatuation passed lo wreaking 
my impotent resentment on my cousin, whose perverseness, by 
driving m^e to search elsewhere for happiness, exposed me ts 
this misery and ignofiprHiy* Sidney was likewbe detested as the 
primitive cause of ray misfortunes; as the great dispenser of 
ill, who^)s malignant agency would never fail to blast my most 
auspicious and b«8t concerted projects, and frpm whose wanton 
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persecudon I could only hope to escape by placing oceans and 
continents between us. ' 

This fit of passion gradunlly remitted its violence. After 
some hours, spent in a kind of phrenzy which only wanted du- 
ration to be as ferocious and destructive as any that receives the 
name, my thoughts began to flow in a more equable course. 
Time hushes every storm, and when the hurricane has ended 
its career, every flowing of the billows is less impetuous than 
the last ; till, at length, the Iranquilising power *< summa pla- 
cidum caput extulit unda." Thus it is in the tempests of the 
mind. Hope breaks through the cloud which hung over us and 
shut out the day, and brings back serenity and radiance. 

Insensibly my mind reverted to the contemplation of those 
events which preceded my first meeting with Miss Neville* I 
called back my ancient feelings with regard to my cousin* 
From regreting the artifices and concealmf*nts of which I had 
been guilty, I began to regard them as having been prudenl and 
wise. I blessed myself for having thus long delayed the dis- 
closure of my intercourse with this foreigner ; and determined, 
henceforth, to act as if she had never been known to me ; to re- 
sume my visits to my cousin ; and find, in her ingenuous confi- 
dence, her artless affection, and the effusions of her pure and 
upright mind» a recompense for my recent disappointments. 

You will ask if my passion for Clelia wad thus easily annihi- 
lated ;• if the. lapse of a single day or week was sufficient to free 
me from shackles which are usually the strongest whith nature 
has imposed upon youthful hearts; if the extinction of desire 
thus rapidly followed the extinction of hope. This inference 
would be very wide of the truth, yet it was the inference which 
was drawn, at that time, by myself. My state was like that of 
a person who had rashly entangled himself in a fen, and, after 
panic fears and vehement struggles, has safely reached the firm 
ground. Exhausted by my efforts, I stood still to retrieve my 
composure and strength, and found a nameless delight in com^ 
paring my present safety with my past danger. 

Such is the nature of passion i and, especially, of this passion. 
Our views of things are perpetually varying ; and our feelings, 
coitformiDg themselves to Uie change^ are tranquil or stormy, 
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torn by regrets or soaring into tranquility. The ftrat belief that 
succeeded to the rage of disappointment, was that of being free 
from the enchantments which had hitherto seduced me. I 
imagined that my love for Clelia was at an end ; though my 
new .emotions, with respect to my cousin, were merely those of 
brotherly esteem, and such as to enable me, with sincerity and 
cheerfulness, to conform to those conditions which she imposed 
on our interconrse. 

In this state of fleeting and delusive calm, I resolved to visit 
my cousin. Almost a fortnight had passed since I had seen 
her last. By indirect expressions, I had given her reason to 
suppose that this interval would be passed at Calverton. She 
had remonstrated against so long ari absence i but my state of 
mind 'made my interviews wiih her irksome and embarrassing, 
and I readily seized any means of avoiding them. I pleaded 
some necessity for staying at this farm^ and, in truth, the inter- 
val between my visits to Miss Neville had been chiefly spent 
in that retreat. Sidney was still abroady and JLouisa was still 
with her friends on the bank of Schuylkill ; and to her,, on the 
approach of eveniiig, I repaired. 

I found her pensively walking in an embowered all^ of the 
'garden. At my approach, .pleasure took place of aU «l)|er emo^ 
tions, and she stretched out her hand ; ^^ have you c^jsre «tl|isw 
my dear cousin ! Let me first bid you inekoms ^^ ih^i de- 
mand from you the cause of tkh unfriendly absence.'* 

I stammered out some poor apology, and pjromised more at- 
trntioR for the future. 

^^ Nay," ahe replied, ^^let j-our inclination guide yom Muck * 
as. I love your company, its value must depend upoQ b^ing 
cheerfully antf willingly bestowed." *^ And yet»" continued she, 
checking herself, and idter a moment's pause, ^ what a fooli^ 
saying was that! What a criminal effusion of selfishness and 
pride ! I want jriMir oompaiiy mnch, and will adicitif, acid claim 
it, even ahoald j»>u be averse or reluctant. It beccones me to 
vanquish that avetvcocand contexfti with that i^^kK^ojiM* | 
havQ wished fer yiiUy and looked, ftsr^you-eveiy ev^^ing this 
wfel^* 7 I have thofght of yoii vary mtich^ and ki^g^ ULCMk- 
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municate my thoughts,. Go, sit down upon that bentb, and I 
will tell you all that I have been thinking*'' 

Being seated, she took up a book that lay upon the bencb» 
^^ see here, what I have been reading this afternoon. How 
hard beset will you think me, to find it necessary to resort to 
Mademoiselle Scuderi for entertainment* I found the volume 
in a garret^ It was new to me. I never heard of it, or saw it 
before, and my curiosity, I promise you, was highly gratified by 
the fir^ score or two of pages. Look at it." 

I took the book, and the first words I met with were Statira, 
Lysimachus, Perdiccas* I dosed the volume with a deep sigh* 

She darted piercing eyes at me, and said ^ Why that aocrow- 
fiil air i Do you know the book ?'' 

FuP well, I answered. If I ever grow old and reflect upo« 
the events that formed my character, I AaSi mark out this book 
as the most powerful of all the agents who made me what I aiQ^ 
If I am fickle and fantasticf not a moral or rational, or political 
beingr^but a thing of mere sex, this it was that fashioned me^ | 
almost predict that I shall owe an igaominioua life, and a shame* 
ful end, to this book. - 

I again opened die volume, cttelessly. A letter i^peared 
between the leaves. It was superscribed ^ Louisa Calvertt^ 
and the hand writing was Sidney's. Somethmg Uke jsaloosy 
and envy just then twitched me at the heart. 

'« Ah !" said she, «« that is what I want yon to rcML IttaUci 
a great deal abont youy and has tcdd me something diat has fw» 
nished its chief employment to my mind for these severai dayf# 
It is that whidi has made me so impatient for your coming*^ 

At these words my heart misgave me. Is it possible, Aonght 
I9 diat this audacious ititermedler has betrayed me } Bat it casi^ 
not be. He is to4 &r off to be . acquainted wkh aay move* 
menu. 

I unfolded and Mad widi aome hmry «nd trepidaidmi. Aft 
die while, the eyes^of my companion were £xed upon me. Thtf 
were usually languid -and inexpressive, but now diey had «' 
strange and £wcsnafting {vower. Full oC conscioot pur^ and 
benevolent memiingi she seemed prepured to read lay imnoai 
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9ouI, and yet, not as a censor or accus^r^ but as forgiving and 
compassionate* 

Angel of a woman I Mctliinks I see thee at this moment ! 
Thy virtue was su^ient to irradiate even thy homely features ! 
But 1 must not call thee thus vividly to my remembrance. I 
must forget that cruel fate that made me the engine to destroy 
th^e. All is now past; and my story wjU benefit others, though 
it plunges me again into anguish and repining* That persua- 
sion shall support me in relating it ; in exhibiting my guilt and 
fpUy in their genuine colours, and in doing justice to thy me-^ 
mory* 

The first part of this letter related to hijnself, his own situa- 
tion and employments-; but presently he proceeded to a new to^ 
pic, and continued in these words. 

^^ You tell me that your time is chiefly spent without visi- 
tants; that Felix himself has deserted you; that he finds full 
^ occupation for his time at Calverton ; and yety you add, that 
5'ou wonder what entertainment he can find in that unsighdy and 
unwholesome spotf surrounded by black faces, parched fields, 
and long grass. . 

^^ Your wonder is very natural; but in thisxase it proceeds 
from your ig^rance : Calverton, in truth, has no charms for 
your cousin. Few of his hours are spent there. They are 
much more agreeably devoted to a new acquaintance in the ci- 
ty. This is some lovely female from abroad, <m whom our 
young friend has already bestowed his heart. What is the 
exact nature of their intercourse I am not informed, but it is 
intimate and frequent. I gready fear that the impetuosity of 
Calvert, has carried him forward with too much speed, or w}th 
too litde circums^yection. I shall ver}* shordy return and coun- 
sel him as a friend ; meanwhile, I would have you procure a 
meedng with him, extort from him some hints respecting his 
genuine situadon, and be that guardian of his virtue and happi- 
ness for which your good sense, and your affection for him, so 
«»ninently qualify you.'* . . 

During the perusal, of this, my confusion wr*s inexpressible* 
Shame, at this detection of my imposture, and raj[e against the 
author of it, filled my hea:t almost to bursting. I threw the 
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paper on the ground^ and felt myself prompted to rush out of 
the garden. I turned my eyes from my cousin, and wished that 
some power would suddenly strike me deaf, that I might be 
screened from her reproaches.^ I expected nothing but the 
keenest rebukes, or the most contemptuous raillery. A pause 
of some minutes ensiied. At length my cousin spoke. 

" Why, my friend, are you thas disturbed ? Have you been 
unfortunate ? Is any disasJter connected with your intercourse 
with the person here alluded to? Let me comfort you; let me 
counsel you. Tell me who she is, and what has passed between 
you ; perhaps I may assist you. If your happiness requires i^, 
I will be your intercessor, and your adrocate." 

Good Heaven ! Do you not then upbraid me ? Do you not 
scorn me, drive n}e from your presence as a villain and be- 
trayer? 

She shuddered at these words. She looked at me with eyes 
of terror a^d pity, and clasping her hands, ^^have you, indeed, 
l^etrayed her? Have ybu debased yourself? Have you acted 
vilely by a woman and a strahger ?" 

. I saw the nature of her error, and made haste to remove it. 
No, no. She has received no injury from me. Her character, 
her innocence, are pure as they ever were. I have not betrayed 
or deceived her. 

** Do you speab- true ? I beseech you,, I conjure ypu,,tell me 
the truth; Have you not injured "her J" 
I averred my innocence once m#re« 

"Why then charge yourself with villainy, with deceit) 
Whom Ijave you deceived ?'* - 

Thesfe words involved me in neW perplexity. Was she not 
aware of my imposture with regard to herstetf? Had I not en** 
couraged her fallacious inferences as to the state of my mind, 
and allowed her to ascribe appearances, which flowed from my 
affection for another; from. fear iind remorse, to emotions con^ 
nected with my former pretensions to herself? 

Observing my silence, she continued : **haveydu be«i guil- 
ty of deceit ? Whom> have yoii derived, and oi^ whftt account 
could you peiMade yowielf to act so faase a patt 7'^ « 
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Have I not concealed from you even the existence of Cltlta 
Nevine i 

** Alas ! You did not deem me worthy of your confidence. 
The iiitei^st that. I take in your welfare, you rated too lightly. 
I have not succeeded in convincing you that I am worthy of 
your trust. You impute to me indifferei«ce, or selfishnessf or 
envy, nd hence have arisen your conceAlments. You imagined, 
fierhaps, that I should be weak enough to derive unhappioess 
lipom your attachment to another, though I had, of my own ac- 
cord, and against your inclination, unloosed all the ties that 
J^ound you to me ; though I had voluntarily given up my claim 
to 3rour heart, or wicked enough to hinder your success. Ymi 
Were reluctant, therefore, to make ma unhappy, or to raise ob- 
atacles in the way of your wishes. Ought J then to blame yon 
for concealment? Ought I not rather to regret the failure of 
ttijr own eibrts, to evince the consistency and rectitude of my 
aentimenta, and to be more diligent for the future i • 

^ Let me, then, persuade you to lay aside disguise, and ta 
confide in me* Depend upon my council and aid in any good 
tense* Who is the woman that Sidney speaks of? Do you love 
her i Is she worthy ? What wishes or views do you form re- 
specting her J How arose your acquaintance^ and whither does 
it tend ? Pr'ythee tell me the whole. Without scruple or eva- 
aioB i^ it me, my more than brother, my friend V* 

Was it possible to resist this bewitching frankness ? To lis- 
ten to such accents and ndt be brought a penitent confessor^ to 
her feet I The motives <3S my former conduct had indeed been 
various and mixed. Those which she just ascribed to me, had 
iOme part in swaying me to secrecy ; but these were' not the 
whole, oor the chief, i feared the imputation of caprice ; my 
doubts of the ultimate decision of Cl^^ia made me hold fast my 
Im-mer claim upon my cousin ; a claim which my frank avow- 
^ols, I ittOkgrnedj would weaken or wholly take away. But these 
were impulses of which her generous mind was not aware. She 
wa$ prone to find in others, and especially me, a purity and self- ^ 
oUivion likt her own. 

Should I now disclose to her the full extent of my versatile 
and sordid temper i Should I give her the pain of knowing the 
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depth and number of transgressions, of which I sincerely i'e- 
pented, and of Which» with the usual temerity of inexperience^ 
I ardently vowed nevermore to be guilty ? Equally humilia- 
ting to me, and useless to her^ would be suich confessions. If 
hitherto I had not merited her good opinion, hereafter I would 
do nothing to Invalidate my claim. 

In this state of mind,-I adventured to recount to her my in-* 
troductionto Miss Neville, and the incidents that had since oc- 
curred. My narrative was somewhat differeni from that which 
I have just related to you. incidents were truly related, but 
falsehood almost spontaneously and Insensibly insinuated itself 
into the statement of my motives. The picture was incom- 
plete, inasmuch as certain lineaments and shades were left out, 
but no spurious addition was admitted i no positive, though un* 
true, assertion was made. How subtly modified are self-de- 
Uneationsf by vanity, or shame, or misjudging ititere9t ! How 
invisibly faint are the boundaries of truth and* falsehood ! 

She listened with great earnestness* When I brought my ' 
story to a.close^ with the confession of Clelia^ that she was al* 
ready a wife, my .cousin started and shuddered. A pause of 
deep abstraction and silence ensued ; at length, she said : 

*^ A wife! So long cioncealed her marriage from you! To 
mark the tendency of ^uch intercourse, the progress of your 
feelings to love ! To hear the confessions of that love without 
reluctance or sorrow! To sanction them, to meet them with 
correspoitding xbnfessions ! To grant you thoise proofs of ten- 
clerness, which, in a wife, are surely unwarranted and culpable ! 
Strange deportment ! • 

" To the.accentA of love, ^he listened with cpmplacency. By 
offerar of marriage, she was terrified* Surprise w-as the master^ 
passion for a time. Why should she be surprised? Did she . 
imagine you acquainted withvheir true state? And could she 
cheerful^ receive offices of tenderness from one whom she knew 
to be apprised of her marriage ? What rashness ! What blind^ 
ness to consequences ! ' 

" You say that she followed her .aunt to America; that. her 
coming was unexpected and unwelcome. It must, then, have 
been criminal, or, ;^t*!east, indiscreet aud r^sh. Could she have 
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fled from her husband ? Perilous, indeed, my brother, has been 
your situation. Let this event contribute to inspire you t^ith 
caution. Be grateful to that succouring Providence whicli has 
saved you from ruin ; and be, for the future, less prone to ton- 
fide in the iUusiohs of beauty, and the flattery of first impres- 
sions. What have you resolved to do ? I hope this has been 
the last interview*" 

I a^ured her that it was so, and that I had unalterably deter- 
mined never to see the foreigner again* She expressed the ut- 
most satisfaction at this promise, and urged various considera- 
tions to strengthen ni}' aclher(?nce to it. Thateveniug was spent 
in her company, and I did not return to the city till next day. 

When I retirerl to rest, my meditations were active and vivid. 
The events of this evening had given a new soul to my frame. 
I caught the sweet whispers of self- approbation, and had a 
glimpse of that felicity which is a stranger to foreboding and 
remorse. I admired the means by which this transition was 
* effected, and contemplated my cousin's conduct wjth astonish- 
ment and reverence. Judging of others by myself, I had not 
preconceived the possibility of such sentiments and such deport- 
ment. It seemed to be a different person to whom I had been 
introduced ; and my earliest impressions, with regard tq her, 
those which existed bt:foi*e our first meeting, and which arose, 
were generated by fancy upon rumour, seeftied to be revi%'ed. 
My cousin's homely features and diminutive form gave place to 
symmetry and dignity,' and I wondered at myself for 'having so 
long overlooked her loveliness. 

Next day, after promising to repeat my visit very speedily, I 
^pa^ted from her, and returned to rtiy ^dgings in the city. For 
a time, I was sensible of no decay of my newly acquired zeal. 
1 reviewed late incidents with satisfaction and tranquility. My 
fancy was engrossed by the looks and* words of nry cousin. 
Gradually, however, my attention reverted to the topics of our 
late conveVsation ; and these recalled to my view, Clelianand ter 
train of chtirms. 

I mused upon the progress of our acquaintance*; the delight 
which she seemed to receive from my discourse, and the fatsd 
disclosure of her marriage now occurred to nae, attended with 
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«11 the indications of grief which were viaible on that occasion. 
From an object of indignation, she insensibly appeared before 
me as entitled to compassion. That she had eloped from her 
husband, was sufficiently appa;rent ; biit it did not appear that 
she- had fled with a seducer : on the contrary, she had sought 
protection in the arms of an affectionate and virtuous aunt, 
whose grief might have been excited, not by the crimes, but by 
the misforti^nes of her niece; and who had, surely, afforded 
some proof of her parental confidence and love, by bequeathing 
to her so large a property. Besides, what^ reprehensible or sus- 
. picious^ had been discovered in the conduct of Clelia since her 
arrival on these shores ? The friends of Mrs. Keith were her 
friendsv Her mode of life was a chaste seclusion, unapproach^ 
ed by any whose intercourse might contaminate her purity. 
She was free, not from actual degradation merety, but from 
slandi^ and suspicion. Were not these circumstphces of some 
weight in the scale ? * > 

True it is, that 3he is married ; yet she has confessed her love 
for me, and is that so heinous an offence ? If it may claim to be 
forgiven, .surely that claim may be made with roost reason on 
. him who is the object of her loye* Persecution and resent- 
ment, from any quarter, may be undeserved ; but from him to 
whom her h<;art is devoted, and for whose sake her guilt, if any 
guilt has been contracted, would be, in an uncommon degree, 
barbarous and perverse. The motives of her flight may possi- 
bly have been such as* to be excused, if not justified by a candid 
arbiter ; and why should I decide, upon these motives, and on 
the equity of her conduct, before I am acqutiinted with them ? 

I had withdrawn from our last interview in rage. Was this 
the treatment she had merited i What was her crime in sup« 
pressing the mention of that which possifely she imagined to be 
known to me already I My conduct was precipitate and cruel, 
but it cannot now be repaired. I have vowed never to see her 
more. My promise to Louisa is sacred^ and must be pre- ' 
served. 

With these reasonings' passing through my mind, I reached 
home* I had scarc^ely entered the house, when a letter was pre- 
sented to nae by my landlord. I starred when 1 saw that the 
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superscription was in the same hand with that in which tiie bii- 
let formerly, reteived, was written. So ! said U a letter from 
Clelia herself ! This is an evil omen. I hastily opened, and 
read as follows : 

" To Felix Calvert. You left me in anger and conterapt. 
What has happened to lessen me in your esteem ? I deserve 
nothing but your pit}'. I demand your pity. 

" Your proposal astonisKed and gbicved me. It astonisfaed 
me because I had good reason to believe you acquainted with 
my situation, and because it. waS inconsistent with those opi- 
nions you had previously, avowed. You taught me to believ.e 
that you could love me with the same passion with which you 
could love a friend of your own sex. 

** I am grieved to find you a stranger to my real condition. 
Had I supposed that ignorance, I shoiild long ago have hastened 
to remove it. . I beseech yoii, afford me the opportunity of jus- 
tifying my conduct. ' You know me merely as a fugitive from 
my husband and my country, and you impute to me all that is 
criminal and odious ; but the true reasons of my actions will 
show you that I am not without excuse. I request one last in- 
terview, that I may lijy before you these reasons. 

*' I im^ite you not to a renewal of intercourse. Neither my 
happiness nor youre will permit that. I would aee you once 
more, that I may convince my benefactor that I- am not alto- 
gether as unworthy as he tfainlis me ; but, thienceforth, we must 
part for ever. ' 

'' I will expcci you at the customary hour thi» evening. 

■ C* N." 
* Was this summons to be obeyed ? Compliance Was but just. 
An invitation, to a shigle interview, for a purpose like this, was 
innocent and laudable. What but good could flow from com- 
pliance ? I had promised my cousin not to visit Miss Neville 
(for so I will continue ^^to call her;) but she, herself, would 
readily absolve me from this promise, were she apprised of the 
purpose of the desired interview. I will go* 
- ' My conjecture had been right. She supposed me acquainted 
^ith hertn^rriaga; *y^, bdw couId.thHt knowledge have been 
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obtained ? Perhaps from her aunt's friends, with whom I mig^t 
be naturally imagined to hat^^e some intercourse. 

I paid my visit at the appointed hour# I found. her as usual ' 
when the evening w^s serene, in the garden. She received me 
with some marks of confusioti and distress. As I apptoaphed 
the house, 'my placidness and courage began to yield place to 
dejection and restlessness. These increased on entering the al- 
cove, where so many pleasurable moments haid passed ; and the 
sight of her pale hues and downcast eyes, completed the sub« 
version of my fortitude. My sensations on leaving her, atthe 
former interview, returned upon me with scarcely less ibrce. 

I did not speak. I did not seat myself beside her, but oppo* 
site. I folded my hands upon my breast, and waited^ mourn- - 
fully, for what communications she should please to make. Af- 
ter some pause, she said, in a tremulous tone : 

** I have invited you hither, without knowing whether you 
had any desire for the interview.. I have offered to communi- 
cate the knowledge of events^ which, perhaps, are to you indif- 
ferent. What I tell you, may only, in a slight degree, lessen 
your disapprobation ; but I would fain restore myself to the 
esteem of dne who -has saved my life. I would elude the 
charge of having seduced your affections^ by appearances of 
being willing to accept them, without the violation of my duty. 

^^ It is true, atas ! that I am married; but the man who 
claims* my person, has no claim upon my esteem and my love. 
I have fled from his house, because it was a scene of depravity 
and tyranny. I have exercised no other liberty thta that of for- 
bearing intercourse with a wretch, polluted hy the blackest guilt. 
To withdraw from his power, to regard him with aversion in- 
steacl of love, was ho crim|. To feel gratitude for real servi- 
ces ; to give esteem, confidence, and love to another who- de- 
serves it, is consistent with every duty to my husband ; and I 
have fostered these emotions towards you without remorse. 

^^ My father was a banker of Dublin. My mother died a 
few hours after my birth, and left me; the only consolation of 
my father. My early years were spent without any remark- 
able occurrence. At the age of fourteen. I was. permitted to 
take up my abode with my father's sister, Mrs. Keith, who, at 
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that period, came from America, and was ,left Xentfymnd discon- 
solate^ by the death pf her husband. She adopted, and treated 
me as hor own, and I li^as not wanting in filial affection mi 
gratitude. 

*^ I kstd passed my eighteenth year, not without many suitprs. 
. None of them were such as obtained, at once, my own.apprbba- 
tion, and that of my two parents : and their concurrence, as 
well as that of my own heart, was an indispensable condition of 
success* I was an only child, and the heiress of both my fa- 
ther and his sister, and both were deemed rich. Hence there 
was no want of amorous protestors, and disinterested wooers ; 
i^t I erected a standard^ by which to judge of their sincerity, 
, that none of them could endure. . 

^^ At length one was introduced to me, by name Betgrave. 
His family was apcient, and much superior in dignity to mine. 
He was possessed of great fortunes, which he spent with magni- 
ficence, but without visible profusion. He was in the bloom of 
youth, graceful, elegant, insinuating. He had received the 
uauai education, and spent the usual time* in foreign countries, 
from which he had returned, with all that speciousness and gloss 
iabout him*, which converse, on equal terms, with the great and 
^ gd}S d**® adapted to produce. 

** He quickly selected me for the object of his devotion, and 
iepi^ployed every means of gaining my estee.'.. He conformed 
to all my pursuits and opinions ; applauded and ctHidemned ac*' 
fiord'mg to the example which I set him,' and made himself^ as 
pearly as possible, a copy of that model which my fancy had 
most delighted to contemplate. 

* ^^ His efforts were in some degree successful* His manners, 
gpdhis general conduct^ were such as I readily and ardently ap- 
ya-oved* His external circumstances were liable to no excep- 
tion ; but still there was a nameless something in his cpun- 
ten9nc(9 jsiid carriage, which I could not prevail upon my heart 
to Joye, WJ^en called iupon to atate the grounds of my arcr- 
m^^ I ^^ould mention no strain bf discourse, no mode of con- 
f^^c^ which J disapproved. His tongue was fluent^ and always 
prf^fd 4" |i«o/eroufi feelings, Mn/i hcwic Ardoursy and, bia f^- 
pj^p^ jw^r^ S^^k and ai|imiy;ed i and j'et ^e look of li^ue bf- 
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nevolence^ a& eye, mgenioos and betBgnsuit^ were never to.be 
found by me. Doubts, mmgiving^, p-oneness to sfarink, to 
cover up my feelings^ as from one incapable of sharing in theih^ 
always .swayed me in J^is presence^ and when my attention was 
fiked upon his face. J'hey were instinctive, and inexplicable. 
I could not clearly define them to another, and produce in ano* 
tber the same emotions with i*egani to him. 

^^ After a due period of assiduity he besought my hand. It 
was refuiied. His humiliation and grief' were unaffected, but 
wrought no change in my resolutions. ' My aunt and my. fathier 
were engaged as his advocates. I could convince neither oi 
them of the propriety of my objections. In their eyes, my 
scruples appeared. absurd and capricious. They were hearken«» 
ed to with disgust, and censured with asperity. Solicitations 
and commatids, menaces of sepafation and displeasure, were 
liberally employed to vanquish what was called my infatuation 
and my folly. 

^ Hitherto I had known little but happiness. My aunt's and 
my father^s approbation and love, had amply compensated noe 
for the few iUs and privations which had fallen to my lot; but 
these consolations were now withdrawn. I reverenced their 
judgments ; but their arguments, while they taught- me to mis- 
trust my own impressions, did not weaken these .inipressions, 
or prevent me from sinking into grief, at the prospect of be« 
coming the wife of Belgrave. v 

^^ This state of fluctuation continued for several months. Bet- 
grave was indefatigable in his importuiiities, in his appeals to 
my compassion, and my reason, in his yows^of eternal gratitadet"^^ 
and boundless devotion ; and my parents were no less urgent in 
' contending with scruples, which they deemed fantastic^ ridietl^ 
k>u3 and crin^naL 

^ I will not dwell upon the fiselings with which i endured 
^ this conflict. They cannot be described. They cannot be con- 
ceived butby.obe who loved with gratitude and fervotn: fiice 
mixie, devoted to a revered parmit, and'^dolisii^. the penetritioo 
and genferosity of my friend. Their rebukes Becanlie daily mo^ 
severe^ and my £MBtmg- coun^ became every dstf mort mo^ 
eqtial Kr ^sistane^^ My father^ at lei^ttrr diseased cibiigatbns 
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uader which Belgrave had laid hioit and tvbichy as they had 
saved him from bankruptcy* had pre3erved me from indigence. 
These demanded every grateful service ; and my refusal, tq be- ^ 
come Belgrave's wife, would offend my %her and my aunt be- 
yond fargivcQ^s. Subdued), at length, Resigned myself tQ my. 
fate. 

'^^Too soon were the forebodings of my fears realised. Those 
appearances were laid aside, which he had deemed necessary 
for the attaiDment of his purposes* Cohabiting with him^ \ be^ 
came acquainted with traasacticuis^ and scenes, which, at a dis^ 
lancet ^uld iK>t possibly have been suspected* Under a veil 
of darkness^ propensitie&.w^re indulged by my husband, that 
have not a name which I can utter. They cannot be bought 
of without horror* They, cannot , be related* 

•^Mn tbe bosom of my aunt, I was unacquainted with the ex- 
istence of half the vices and e«rils which infest mankind* . For 
some enormities,- which my subsequent esperience brought, 
within my observation, so far from knowing them . by name, 
th^y had never occurred to me as possible* In brooding over 
my suspicions with i:espect to Belgrave, I fashioned, as I ima- 
gined, the most hoirid images (^'voluptuousness and insensibili- 
ty ; but'fau'^ifferent, iar more flagrant was the guilt,, far more 
savage the pollutions tolirhich he.was habituated. . 

*' My detection of the truth was graduaL QuicVJy did indif- 
ference axid mattention succeed to insinuacion and warmth ; hut 
these slowly gave way to peevishness, impatience, and, at 
' length, to. undisguised disgust. Momentary returns to kind^ 
hiess became fewer. Bursts of contempt and resentmoit be- 
came more frequent. Hasty intimations that my pride and my • 
obstinacy, in so long resisting his entreaties, merited punish^* 
ment, and that his perseverance was dictated by » desire* of re-» 
v.enge, sometimes escaped hinr. 

^ His. vengeance he proceeded to inflict, by treating me iviA| 
rudeness and contempt ; by thwarting all my most'trlfiidg #ish<> ' 
es ; by forbidding his servants to bear my messages, or exedtt^' 
my orders; by affronting my fnends and visitants-; by rintcp* ' 
ruptingme^in my favourite emplc^ments of music and reading, 
or depriving^ me of the means of pursuing them. My fiither 
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was shortly taken away by a sudden death, and his property^ of 
course, devolved upon Belgrave* This property enlarged his 
gratifications, but contributed,, in no degree, to my^omfort or 
my deliverance from mistreatment ; nor did he stri«| to con- 
ceal from me that my wealth had been the gretfinducement in 
applying for my favour^ and that the pecuniary assistance which 
he had given to my father, was merely designed to benefit him* 
sdf, and to preserve, unimpaired, that fortune which he expeiBt- 
ed would one d^y come into his own hands. 

'« These evils were endured with some degree^ of fortitude. 
There were, indeed, moments of agony, of hopeless distress, 
and of complaint ; but my complaints were poured into no ears 
b«t those of my aunt. She mingled her tears widi mine. She 
expressed her regrets at her former importunity, but endeavour- 
ed to console me by pointing out the path of duty, and showing 
me the consequences of adhering to it in the appit>bation of my 
conscience and the smiles of a protecting God. 

^,At length, various circumstances set the depravi^ of my 
husband in a new light. For a long time I was blind to the 
obvious inferences which a person, much acquainted with the 
world) could not ^fail to have drawn from s4)peaFances. My 
husband's negligence of me I naturally ascribed to his attach- 
ment to some other woman* I could not readily believe what 
yet appeared to be true, that his associates were wholly of his 
own sex ; and I gave him credit for a rectitude of conduct, in 
one respect, lyhich was litde in unison with other partis of his 
deportment. 

^^ This illusion came, at length, to an end* Belgrav^'s con- 
tempt and hatred of me exceeded even his regard for his own . 
reputation, and to his own safety, from the animadversions of 
\ the law. So open, so shameless was his conduct, that, i^t 
r length, my owneyes were allowed to- witness— -««-. 
\ ^ I cannot utter it;, 1 was frozen . with horror.:. I doubted 
whether hideous phantoipsi produced by my osm imaginatton^ 
had not deceived me:^ till my men»pry, ^tting past incidents 
together, convinced me jthat they were real. 

*'My husband's presence, his .house, becasie }Qath$^Httem)d 
intolerable. I flew lio my only cQnaforter, my auisit* . I rela^d : 
VOL, li* St 
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what t ffdd seetr, SHtid declared my desperate rasolutioti iieVer 
th6r'e to rtftliili tb his house ; t6 braVe the contumelies bf the 
tV6rld, 4rhich woUld never belieVe the wrongs whi^h I had en- 
dVired; 20 klAty inde)^; would nevet kn6w the most bdioas of 
theke wron^." 

** Shfe contfendcfd With iny despaiir. She joined whh nife fe 
fiiy abhorrente of Belgrave, hot she endeavoured to l^cbncilc 
nie to hiy fate^ t6 wean me fifoiti reC^nide oh the world's opi- 
nion and the world's goods ; to seek. In religion, a batm to my 
Wounded spirit, and a basils for hop^ ^hkh the depravity of 
thdsie krotiiad me cbuld tiev^r shake. * . 

**My Stmt's ejthoniitions were always earnest and pathfctic 
ib a dtf^t that never failed to contquer my despairs H lealt) 
tdr a time. Het lessons In^Hed into me patience, at lea^, ti 
snstaii!! Xh^ mtireries of my condiiSon. I con^enfte^ to T^tuhi to 
kn habftatidn ^^fi^ted by abteiinable crimes ;. to hush-my ifotl|^ 
miirsy and to me^t tlie wretch who called himself my husban^Y 
Withobt invedWes. • 

**1tty aiiht, afhdrd^ after, thonjght it iie'cessary t;4 return to 
A^eVica. ^Stn ^Mkliit bnly frieiid Which, jn spite of idaie ty* 
i^atiny ^nd ihalid^ of Sfelgrave, I had preserved. 1% Wa& '^^ 
bhiy Wtefse accetitis hiad atiy powetr to inspire m^e wiih fqititiiile* 
^er cotmsds and adJnohittons irere perpestaal^ oecei^^y. §^d 
ih lifer bddom I pdnfed my borrows, ^nd flJUnd ^^fi^fi^f^t,^ . «|he 
•Was now i^dfaig to de^eA me. SHe would pa^i^to^.^l^ljfc^t! 
%orld,frbm Whidi she destgnedmfever tor return.. . Ml usef|iy|t- J 
tercourse between US* wottld be cm. ofti \ .' : y .rii^. ^ rl t^^^/ 

^^1 endeavoured tb persuade her:toi^Iiiiiq^s%^iy ti^M^^f 
arid arged^tlie ii^ce^sity of her presence t^i^its^^^^-ipn ^01^ 
'tbmiiiittihgsb^e fatal ^tt bf despair iri'tfs^tett^i^ s^i^^^t^^; 
€d itiy intreatlesf, and 6how^ me^ttiie #fitbi€?$ai5# 
on a fellow I5r<rafure, whdth so; many iiocSfe^Kss^ jMl 
kway fi^oni thi^^tdte of ^xktem^. oShe^urgefti^lliRri^^^;]!^^ 
seeking fetrerigdi from lahlilghersoai^^ 
$>rts on niy side, 9ixiL sbiafty ^gtittia^ts bn^^er?^,^ 
with a bleeding £eatt^ to h^r depi^rit^^V ^ tin^^ pib^^|te 
iittly cbrtifoit ' that rentainea tb jlnie. '** 
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** I will not dwell upon the incidents that- ensued her dep^tr* 
ture. . My husband's conduct became more at^-ocious than even 
My life became naore burthensome. . My customary source of 
fortitude was withdrawn. I was overw|ielm.ed with a conscious- 
ness of solitude an<} wretchedness* I endeavoured, in vain, to 
practise the lessons of resignation and devotion which my aunt 
h^d taught me. I looked after my beloved friend with unspeak- 
able longixigst My fancy accompamed her across the inhospi- 
table ocean, atid took up its a('ade wuh her on the jshores of this 
O^w .wdrld*, This emplajpmecit possessed a strange power of 
di&lightin^ sltid tormenting me. I pursued it incessantly by 
nighf and by day* I loved to 'sleeps for my dreams were sur^ 
to unit^ me, with my absent friend^ and to annihilate that dreary 
interval by^ Wi^ich we were ,s*evered ffoni each other. I awoke 
*p*sotrow ^ tp^fprrpw^ ihat the sceno, Waii vi^onary ^nd fleetipg. 
^^«By perj^u^Hy musing on the forlolnness of my qonditjicm, 
Ihe'iii^uiiy ^as'jp;tad^a% suggested, is it without remedy i Has 
fny^ j^end go^e whither it is imppssiUe to follow her? T|^e 
ocean is passable by me as well as by her* What %hould hin* 
*3er%ie fjTOm pursttingthe ^ame tiraok? From seeking deliver* 
"akt&^^rom the ty^s^itny vmdtr i(^ich | now suffer, by jlyinr ^o a 
JBstatrt knd* ' ^ ; 

"* '*>l%(is thought had not now occurred for the first time. When, 
'ij^^unt's veys^e bad first been mentioned, my heart involunta- 
1% ^Xi^aifiSed, O'! ths^ I could be her compsmiop; that 1 
ap^i^ .fiy from my ocivintry forever, firpai the power of my bit- 
''l^st enefmy, ^tid the tntprst profligate of men, and hide niy 
head in a remote land of tranquiliQr and ii\no^ence | This de* 
^ptrt^ ^ p^t d^red to utter, sn&d made baste to stifle so flatter- 
' IS^ a^jrfififica'^io^^ , 

-^:hik'Ttp a sf^hefll^ Itke^at, J knew thit my aunt would never 
^?^(fskms^y.^ttok^fiQ?fr that it was harboured for a niomenjt in 
^ffi^b&^mf yrduH give her ex<}uisi^ paiQ, by shqwing ^r the 
^'^^iii0(tf ;i>t all<hi$|^j^^ to convince liie of my sacred duty and 
*|^^,^^bbKg^tlf»is,» ^o)8^;:tb^achpp)^e i!ir?v8ap^^s]Ujg^ 
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" What," said, I/"** are the impediments that hinder me ? Can* 
not I withdraw from this habitation and this city, without ex- 
citing my husband^s opposition ? He little suspects that my de- 
spair could prompt me to an action like this. He will, there- 
fore^ employ no precautions against it* If I conceal my name, 
a3sume a different and plainer 'garb, and retire to some obscure 
sea-port in the north, I may embark for America without mo- 
lestation, and my place of refuge will never be suspected by 
those^whom I leave behind. 

"My flight will be regarded with pleasure by Belgrave, 
more than with anger. He will not know whither I have fled. 
He 'Will suppose me lost in obscurity and indigence, and his 
savage heart will derive satisfaction from reflecting on the hu- 
miliatrqns and embairassments to which he may imagine me 
srubjected. ' Instead of diHgendy pursuing my foofeteps, and 
reclaiming possession of my person, ht will be contented with 
my property, and rejoice at being freed from that restraint 
which my presence could not fail, in spi^e degree, to produce. 

".He m^y propagate some tale injurious. to my honour, and 
my reputation may be blasted ; but,*^ee as I am fromreproacb, . 
and notorious as my husband's vicea have at length beconie^ 
whaf have I to fear from his aspersions I On what ground hsus, 
my conduct afforded him-4he possibility of building slanderoijs,. 
insinuations ? And will he not be deterred by the uncertainty of 
my condition, and tlie' likelihood^ therefore, that I live to con- 
fute his falsehoods, and to avenge my inj^rks, by unfoldifig )lt. 
ijhe world those enormities v^hich wpuld aot oqly cc^er.hifll 
with infamy, bute^qjose to danger ^li|i». liberty,: and cifett»hfelife# 

" My friend will be grieved at. my con^iwtfi^ but>%ui3dy»tif 
it cannot be jusri&ed, it is ymtxiot wiBiouf. esf fis&«r: lier;f^J»- 
dom will reconcile her, to mt jstte^ti-wJhicKlcaiiliot' be ^nsoaOd^ . 
and she will not refuse m;e )ier>f)iMeptiQn mdhei lQve>l^i>3 too 
• "This scheme, af^r inzaiy di%:ijybtieaani4-ddfty»i w4s fl# 
ried into escecutipiu- IW^^^ed ft-om. Dublin without^ wi^MP%' 
any human creature of my 4€)$tS8> and wi.thilut^l6iaT]ng.'btiiM 
pe My traces of fny flight* After a tenipestua|i9'voyage,^]?arj*; 
r)ve4 la tl)|s ciiy* Ifavin^ foysd my auat's habi$a^fmf | l^mst 
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into her presence, ahdy throwing myself inta her arms^ poured 
forth tears of joy and shaone. • ' , « 

. ^^My maternal friend easily forgatre the errors of her child, 
when it was ho longer in h^r power to prevent iktm ; but her 
wisdom could not reconcile her tOv^an act whiqh she deemed a 
violation of the most sacred duty* LoJIg have I wept over 
her grave^.and my grief has been embittered by the thought 
that my misconduct contributed to doud the -ev^ttg of her 
life, and, perhaps, to hasten that event^which hks robbed^ me of 
a guide, a protector, and a parent* . * 

"I have no correspondence with my native country. I know 
not thb condition of Belgrave, <»* the effects which my disap- 
pearance has produced upon him or upon others. I have had 
« no desire but to, live unmcdested and 'in/privacy ; in the indul- 
gence of mournful recoQectiona, and in the moderate use of that 
libeity and those enjoyments which are within my reach, aarik 
which are. innopent." 

Here the narrator paused. I had listened with the deepest 
interest. I continued to listen. I readily acquitted her oTall 
blame fdr leaving her country ; bqt how wiere these events like-* 
ly to be known <o me, when it had {xrbbafaly been her earnest 
wish to hide them from all mankind, and when, indeed^ her 
awn silence, on the subject of her own adventures, had never 
been brok^ ? 

- X did not conceal frpm her these'.thoughts. Her eountenanct 
1ie9!ayed emb^arrassment and perplexity. She h^iated to an* 
««rer me, and, at lengdi, said : - 

.W*^ linsJtrue. * I imagined you to be acquainted with my ton- 
Iditiols;:' ^I found ii^ you one whom I wish to tall my friend^ be- 
WBise^iAf uxidtap^ situation will not allow any nearer claim* I 
m .^OBEi'^costent' toht the object of your ffateiiiid love : but tM^' is 
not sufficient &Md your happiness. ^ I mustj therefore, consent to 
loae the pleastire's and ^dvantageis of your society; l)ut I 
^Kkight it dde^^to- myself to explain the re^bns of a condud 
ifdui:h'to^oamigh€ appear cii^paUe. ; . ^ 

^%I hovA tuppressedtfae mention of my own misfortuike$,* lit 
fmty' Bepaose the subject is painful m remembrance; because, 
suitable occasions for the mention of them never occurred i be^^ 
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cause your curiosity never appeared tq be aWakencd with regard 
to them ; anrf you never, even ipdirectly, and atovir liiost confix 
4^tial nionirnts, questioned me as to my former or actual coh- 
4itioD." / 

gut that deportment; replied I, eyeing her steadfasdy, might 
arise from diffidence iir taise 'de}icacy .$ from a thousand causes 
different from.my knowledge 6f your true condition. Besides, 
how iras I to obtaii^ that knowledge 7 Who was there, beyond 
4)^se 4^aUs, able to cpiniQunicate it, and from whom I was like- 
ly, in my present situation, to obtain it 7 ( have told you thsU I 
tm H^^rly a stranger i^ tfaif ^ity ; that there is none of its in- 
k^biiUpts bu|t you wit^ whota I have frctquent pr fnendJy inter- 
wurs^* 

li^r Mdharrassffient was inprei^se^ by the steadfastness of ^ 
Wtf scrutiny. She answered, ^^ I thought .yoii knew it* It* 
vaa y»g^e €wject^re» ^^jjd fallacious, as the evei^t has «ow 
'proved. ' Perhaps I may have 'found such place in ypyr esteei^. 
ifeat fiisx 9ri)l credit v^y 9dsen;ion ly^tho^t knowing thje grpu^ds 
^ illy iQjjpin^. *t' wit( m^ hjd^ jkcffk you d^e e^stence of sV^cb 
fgf9]\r^y y/hkh^ at the s;^me (i^ae, ^ cs^iQot iipw discl9S|B to you. 
irti#iM«^9 AviHj^crljiftpff, pQ^w, {wj)c» tlvp djsd^sur^ jg^ h^jfoi- 
'9^ef JJov^ it is aqf.** 

I t^np^yt^ my q|ie^ti9QS^ h\if sjlve repe^ed thein in *the s^ijpe 
manner. To tell her reasons for. supposing me mpre kooWi^gi 
f^f^tiAfyQ» ^o her, tjian I firiis, ^as not fit f6r thi^ tip^S. Tlte 
c^l^l^quj9i]»qes -cf t^ trpox ^^e not more to be lacndited fbr xAf 
sake than for her's. It had deprived l^er of a firlen^.'* ' ■ 

Why ^y^u «pe.^ %%\;is i lV%y «iust this di^vViy T^idiFia 
ioiSjp^alAe bar feetjween us ? Why shoi^ld \vfclipt^ jrii<5rA)&^ 

tur &^ipg^ mi ifio^&Ws^m^tiyi ' " "^ '-' ": '"'"' 

♦*Afl»e*j[ ,i^Qtrb^traj;ejd yWl? ,Have I ITOt ^iSf^ J4^*W pf^ 
pr^j|p»c08, fey:^pp^i?anc^ ^hieh dl^ ndticQnre^pmtfl .^Iflk,1tUti^? 
fc«»>Aip the Aigfet.by whM iAtn'^^4^¥y f&f^ -''■^'^' 

Not if I confide in jrour^|^liQii?5^t ypiny^ ,%t1^.ift^ ' 
l^iiaP «iP5 i^Wt KOU i^g^<^iie dme 6^^^^ 
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Her eyeb ipiaitikd with M\ght Ht th^sfe ^m&L ^ Atel d6 
you trust ifte? 0o you ebfafidfe Ift fee? Wilt fdh stffl ft* te^y 
fri^nci? yiraa you add ahbtiheV aird ii gr&dtfei* b^tiefiC tb tti^ 

^hich yo^ i^estOWed 4h iim^Mh skHn)^ Aiy Ufb, &j|r ^{t6i«^fii^ t&t 

• the affectioi]|B,nhc caresses, and tht counsel^ t)f ^ bibtfatt- P 
Suclll lodjts kM t6tt€* dcc6ito)f)a(niea thesii! Vof d^, tffat 1 yield- 

. ed tAy ^U^ttit^ ibot coldly 6t rdtUctatitly, but with lind'rs^lsbd 
arid iipilneiisur^ble fetv^cy. . . 

" I^ih a fortdrtj girV* %hk resiithfed. ** t a:itt ato exfte ihd a 
re'cluk^* i have beeti the victim of ittiposture and cruelty, t 
desh-e not to iiiix Vith thie workl, or to disclose my condition. 
I have resunted my father's name, and disown the conditigh of 
a wife. What expedient the malice of Belgr&ve may employ 
tb hurt my reputation, or t-egaih his jiower over my pefscAi, { 
knaw not .; but I kM^ that my s^Yety d6perids Upon his igno-^ 
ranee of my retreat. My h'e^rt is iTormed for all the lender 
sympathies of riature. My soul melts when the imikgesof wi& 
aitid mother bccur .stroriglly tb my faAcy j aftd I Sink into repl- 
nitfg at the hardness of my destihy which ha^ ctft me bff froiii 
all thdse dirties arid e<goytoehts.» 

"Since 1 liave known ybU, ihy Wgfets Art less painful, i 
love to paint mysdras owing life and aD its erijdyth'erits to your 
hand* I love that boundfeiss gratitiidi^ Which swells my heart s|t. 
tb^ sight of you, and which yqir^iitimable qualities have cbn» 

, Vitlj^ into affection And esteem. My loVe forybu is tended; 
bdt thktloye. djemarids riothibg.but yojir ftftfectibn, your sbciefy^ 
,j^d.;^P^ happfne^s. Oh my oWa aqfeoUht, 1 sca'rcely regret 
ih(>^ii^^ wb}ih iui^dfr you fifotti stAndiQg ih any n^eajrer rela^ 
Aotk tome* ttow hap^y shjiilV^^hej, if ihefe pt no f^asori foo'e- 
,4jte<;j^t h§|)A,yokj|r,'^ccbunV; if ^ cheerfully dohs^ht to tfc 

^'iny fri^hd.: <:^ , 

iihik^^siljle nbt t<> re|iektniy.<foiftdvw*p^liCc^^ Fbrsome houxa^^my' 
4*uiih Iras 3^^^ itty indigri^^ .My 

IjLQf^or *at .t;bc hfe^rne bf Wift,'thy iiv^rsion tq restraint, waist no 
'iori^r f^ltj ,t ifegarded^ttiy cbiripamon. jis ^ Mrtyr to an ffl^ 
Wted'ms^lage. Her mi^fdrituhcs, hek- deisblate condition^ "her 
'dc^peridfenee ii^^ti mfe for h^ppiritss, knd'the bbs'teicles to bur 
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UDion not arisiag, as in my cousin's case, from her own per- 
verseness, bnt from causes whose existence was as deeply de- 
plored by herself as by me, added to the enchantments of her 
features and the graces of her deoieanour, made me willingly 
renew iny homage at this shrine. . . « 

When the interview was at an end, I began to review these 
incidents with more sobriety. I was strtick with wonder at the 
difference 1>etween the consequences of this meeting and those 
which. I had previously imagmed would How from it ; at\the 
rapid transitions which my. feelings had undergone from indig* 
nation and horror^ to complacency, and even rapture*. Is there 
a human heart, said I, fashioned like mine ; susceptible of 
such extremes ; shifting guises and forms with such celeri^, 
and delivering itself up to such opposite en\ptions within the 
same short period ? And what is now to be done ? • 

' I promised my cousin never to repeat my visit to Miss Ne- 
ville. Ten hours have scarcely passed since the promise was 
made, yet I have paid this interdicted visit, and have promised 
to be more a^iduous in my attentions than ever ! Will this dis- 
obedience be excused by my coysin i Shall I not disclose all that* 
has passed ? And will not Clelia be regarded by her as worthy 
of affectioaand pity ? 

' I acquiesced in this resolution ; yet I was not in haste to exe- 
cute it. My hours of leisiu-e I felt most disposed to devote to 
Miss Nev)lle. The distance froni my lodgings was Jess, smd 
the attractions of her company fi^r more powerful. I will see 
my cousin, I said, shortly, but not to-night. To-morrow will 
be time enough. When the morrow arrived, my vkit was 
agjaln postponed. I readily admitted a stormy atmosphere to 
plead my excuse ; and even the likelihood of rain was aufficient 
to reconcile me to delay. Thus day, after day occurred 5 new 
impediments arose in my way to the Wallace's, and apology 
. for absence became, at once, nsore necessary and more difficulti 
My intercourse with Clelia was such as to intoxicate my ju- 
voiile feelings, and to shut out all foreign imag^. No pair of 
tongues were ever more voluble when they were set at liberty ; . 
and yet, on my part, I never made my own history the theme 
of my discouflrse*. I loved to paint my visions of fancy; the 
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imag^ collected from boolcs ; but, chiefly, I was fond of ques- 
tioning my friend in relation to her past life, and to the forma- 
tion and the progress of her sentiments. On this subject she 
delighted to dwell. Her memory appeared to retain all the 
impressions of the past* The terms of every interesting dia- 
logue; the looks, gestures, and faiinutest incidents accompany- 
ing it; every hue of the quickest and mbst mutable feeling, 
were exhibited with all the graces of a lucid elocution. 

l^ese topics were not of an exhaustible kind* They were 
more acceptable to me than ahy other. Others were ezcludedt 
not so much from any antipathy conceived against theni, as be- . 
cause the time was more delightfully engrossed by diese. 

One evening, entering withmy usual carelessiiess, I dis- 
covered Miss Neville in her drawing-toom^ eslmestly contem- 
plating some object which she held in her hand. Her attentioli 
was so much absorbed by this object, that she did hot notice 
me till I touched her elbow. She started, thrust sometKing in- 
to her bosom, and averted from my eyes a face suffused with 
the deepest crimson. 

. What, said I, have I caught you t Why is that sotnething so 
. hastily thrust 6ut of sight ? ^ 

She stammered out the usual evasion^ of ^^ nothing ;' nothing 
at, all ; a niatter of no consequence^^ and made strbng efforts 
to regain hercomposure. 

I grew importunate. ' A sort of vague suspicion darted 
through my mind, and whispered me that this was a picture : 
a picture which was not to be shewn to me, though proper to be . 
ga2ed at wheii alone. I ceased to importune, t allowed her 
to chahge the conversation; but disquietude ^J^ankled in my' 
heart, and I suffered the discourse to languish. 

She quickly perceived the cloud upon my brbw> and asked, 
tendierty, the cause* 

What is that,' t answered, which y<Ju put iiito your bosom? 
Her_ confusion returned, and niy anxieties increased. She re- 
fused to produce it. She was too honest to mislead me by di- 
rect assertions, but she besough* me to excuse her. ^ 

Readily, sai^t, gravely, I excuse you from performing what 
WlU give you paidi 

vol.. XI. 52 
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She again attempted to engage me in sprightly talk, but my 
heart was pained. The gloom upon my countenance became 
more deep. I even made a motion as if I would go away, 

" My friend, what is the matter with you ? Why this aedatc- 
ness, this reserve ?" 

It is your reserve that occasions mine. You wilt not tell me 
what you put into your bosom. 
" Must you know ?" 

If it be not disclosed, I shall go away less happy than when 
I came. 

After visible embarrassment and struggle, she drew it forth. 
It was, indeed, a picture. My heart sunk still lower. I had 
scarcely courage to examine it. What was my surprise and 
pleasure when, on glancing at it, I beheld — my own image. 

And what need was there of concealing this ? said I. How 
could I fail to derive pleasure from this proof of your attach- 
ment? 

By this time she had recovered her tranquiliiyk «* It was 
mere folly, I own. I am a wayward creature ; but your kind- 
ness will forgive me. In time, I shall become more reasonable 
and consistent. I have just been altering it." 
Altering it ? 

" Yes : when first taken, I committed some egregious mis- 
takes* How I could fall into them, is incomprehensible. I 
thought I had obtained a perfect image ; but, on closer scruti- 
ny, I found I had strayed wide from the true proportions. 
Your hair is a shade darker than at first sight, and your eyes, 
instead of bein§ of an heavenly blue, are of an hazel cast." 

Strange misdlkes^ indeed, said I. But why did you not or- 
der me to sit while you copied my real face ? 

" There is reason for tliat," she replied, casting down her 
eyes and blushing with bewitching significance. 
Certainly ; but what was the reason ? 

Half sportively, " I will not tell you. That is still to be a 
secret. The time will be, I hope, when that and many other 
kindred mysteries will show themselves without disguise. Xet 
it content you that the face is your's, and thaf I wear it here. 
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within all these folds, and have worn it. Do you know how I 
have been employed to-day ?" 

No. 

" I have been writing. An history. A secret history. 
Though I have prated so much about myself, I have not told 
you all. I cannot utter every thing, and what I cannot, I have 
consigned .to the pen. You know nothing yet of my secret his^ 
tory. That will be a feast for you which I mean shortly to set 
before you.'* 

Pr*ythee make haste, then, I shall have no rest while a secret 
remains. But who are the actors in these mysteries ? 

" Myself, to be siu*e, and another.*' 

What other ? 

She cast most expressive looks at me, yet I could not satis- 
factorily interpret them : " cannot you guess*?" 

I should hope that in a drama where two characters only are 
exhibited, and you were one, that I should be the other. 

" You have guessed aright. And yet you know me not. I 
was masqued. But what am I doing ? You will rifle my box 
of secrets before I am aware. I am telling you what I meant 
you should read. O f let me ask you how came that scar upon 
your left cheek ?" 

In leaping from an hay-mow, I fell and struck my head 
against the edge of a mattock that lay concealed beneath a wisp 
of straw. 
• " When did that happen V 

In my childhood. 

She expressed much surprise. *' In your childhood i And 
has it always been thus V^ 

Always since my tenth year. 

She suddenly became thoughtful, but presently resumed her 
sprightliness : ** This, likewise, was omitted in your first por- 
trait, which is very strange. Methinks the mark is sufficiently 
conspicuous.'* 

At our very first interview this scar was noticed bj^ you, so 
diat I conclude my portrait was taken before we met in this 
house. 
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This hint was followed by deep confusion ; ^^ talk no more of 
the portrait. I was an unskilful artist, it is true." 

She now called away her own thoughts and mine to ^ome 
pther topic, and I did not mqse on these occurrences till we had 
parted. It was thep that her secret history, her masquerade, 
the portrait formed previous to my knowledge of her, and con- 
ceded from me with such solicitude, occurred to nay thoughts. 
My reflections were unattended by pain. They set me to con-r 
lecturing what had passed between her escape from the house in 
flames, til| our actual meeting. I had spent that interval chief- 
ly in the ci^, and many occasions might be conceived on which 
a glimpse of me might have been afforded her. These surmi- 
ses were fluttering to my vanity, and showed the deep impres- 
sion which gratitude had made upon her. 

On my return home, I found a billet from fny cousin, couch^ 
cd in these words : 

•* IVhy do you forget your promise ? I want to see ypu. 
Come to me to-niorrow paorning, apd make amends for this for- 
^etfulnes^ or negligence. I shall fully expect to see you, so 
that you must not disappoint me.^ 

This billet threw me into some perplexity. I wa^ con- 
scious how Gulpable I had been, and was at a loss what apology 
to make. I could not, however, hesitate to comply, and went 
next morning to Wallace's. My cousin received me with her 
usual frankness and afiectibn, and^ Mter a few ininiites' conver- 
sation, in which her friend bore a part, she invited me to walk 
with her. The ai|* with which thi^ inv|tatiqn was made, con- 
vinced me that spmething extraordinary engft>$sed her thoughts. 
This belief increased my embarra^sfnen^. 

After a fi^w turq^'ip tl^e garden, ^pd whei^ we appeared at a 
sufficient distance froqn interruption, she spake with great 
eumest^ess ; and^ Rooking at me steaflfa^tly, ** Sidney returned 
home last week, and spent ycsterdsy here. He tells me that 
you visit Clejia Neville frequently, you lojd me, when I saw 
you last, that you de^i^net^ to havp no n^ore intercourse with 
that person. What has happened to change this resoiuttoi^ ?*' 

I was silent. She noticed my embarrassment, and resumed, 
in .a tone of irr^i$tii)Ie tenderness, ^*let not my brother deet^ 
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me selfish and impertinent. My inquiries lire dictiated by re- 
gard for your welfare. That welfare I believe to be, in some 
danger. Forgive me, then, for taking you thus to task. ITou 
have overlooked your promise to me, but that promise was ex^ * 
acted not merely or chiefly to gratify myself, but to screen you 
from* the most formidable danger which can assail your youth* 
Far am I from intending to upbraid you for any negligence of 
me. I have, of my own accord, givbn up my claims upon your 
faith; and cannot wonder that beauty, gracefulness, intelli* 
genccf and sensibility, far superior to what I possess, have en- 
chanted you in another. . For this you are not to blame. You 
are not to blame for any thing ; least of all for withholding 
your confidence from me, and declining to seek my advice. 
As soon as I can thoroughly convince you that my regard for you 
is void of selfishness and jealousy^ this reserve wiU disappear, 
and I will convince you of it. . 

^^ Tou are the son of my mother. She who saved me from 
indigence and suffering* who took me to her home and her bo- 
som^ and gave me all the happiness that I possess, lives in your 
form, in your features^ in your voice. When you are present^ 
^e is always before me. You are the pride and the hope of 
her life. Shall I not love you, then, for her, sake i . 

*< 9ut that love is small in proportion to that which I bear you 
for your own sake. My woman's heart is yours. My very 
soul reposes in your bospm. I know no happiness but as you 
are happy. Are the transports of a wife and a mother not to 
be found in your arms ? Are your affections to be given to ano- 
ther? It is well. I unmurmuring^y acquiesce. I adopt. that 
oilier for my sfubstitute. I am anxious, only, that she merits 
your devotion* To see you betrayed, connected with a spe- 
i:ious impostor, with a faithless wanton, would break my hearTi 
indeed it would. 

^ You are mine," she continued, putting her arm round my 
nepkf and in a tone, of new sweetness, ^^ you are mine, and I 
will not part with yoii but to one that well deserves the precious 
gift. Bdov^d Felix ! Clelia NeArille deserves you not." 

What were my feelings during this address 7 My heart was 
£cUe and inconstsm^ but not yet callous^ Tears riuhed to my 
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eyes* I was subdued. I was torn with remorse for my past 
Niseasibility to such excellence. I said, I have wronged you. 
He^iceforth I put my fate in your hands. Direct me as you 
please* I will worship and obey you as my better angel. 

^^ That is a good youth i but be not prodigal of promises. 
Show your sracerity by disclosing your feelings and motives. 
Give me a just account of what has happened during your ab- 
sence. Why, on the evening of the very day we parted, did 
you go toMiss NevUle ? Why have so many evenings since been 
spent with her ? From twilight to ten, twelve, and even two 
o'ck>ck I And why, on. leaving this enchantress, instead of 
seeking your repose, have you rambled to Schuylkill, and des- 
criedr the dawn from the verge of Quarry-hill ?'^ 

I salted. How caine you acquainted with these incidents ? 
" They came to me from Sidney, who gained them from a 
friend who lives not far from Miss Neville's,*' 

Sldaey and his friend^ thought I, are officious^ and had better 
{le employed about their own concerns. I supipressed these 
thottg^s, and produced the letter which I had received from 
GfeUa* There^ said I, was my inducement to renew my visits. 
She pevused the letter. I then recounted the substance of 
Clelia's narrative.. I mentioned the compassion which this 
alory ha/cl excited, and my readiness to maintain a friendly in- 
tercourse with her*. Nothing had since passed unsuitable to 
those: duties which were incumhent on her as a wife* I regard- 
ed h^T asr such,, and waanot ashamed to confess that I delighted 
ia hey company.^ I saw nothing in this intercourse that ought to 
ofibfidk the most scrupulous* 

My cousin's eye was full of suspicion and uneasiness* After 
9 ]^au«e she said,. " she once confessed that she loved you ?** 

Sh^djd. 
• *' Has she retracted that confession ?" ' 
lijeaveQ forbid ! 

♦* She repeats, still that she loves you ?" 
, Sh^ does not deny it. ' -* 

•* She Ls not particulariy circtiiJaspect? Reserved V* 
Ceftainly she is ;. as' much as she ought to be» '. ^ 
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" More so than before the discovery of her marriage ? Than 
when she demeaned herself as lovers are used to do V^ 

Not more so. In that respect, I see no diiFerence» 

*' When you offer— she does not decline ; she does not 
shrink from your caresses? She does not manifest disptea- 
sure?" 

No ; she is as affectionate in her deportment as you are. 

** But I am your sister. I am more than your sister. I am 
not^— a wifci Has she never wept at those ties which oblige 
her to treat you merely as a friend ? Has she never pkintedthe 
felicity attendant on indissoluble union with you, and maligned 
the power which forbids it ?" 

I could not deny that she had. 

" Have you never concurred with her wishes and her tears ? 
Have you never sought relief from impatience and dejection in 
reflecting that every man must die ? That Belgrave's vic^s -wifl 
probably expedite his death, and that then you may seek the 
hand of this woman without a crime ?" 

It is true. 

^* Do not these fits of impatience increase in frequency and 
obstinacy ?" 

I cannot tell. They are more easily remov^ at one time 
dian at another. 

** At moments when your feelings are most active, dees not 
a momentary doubt insinuate itself as to the validity of that 
bond which inthralls your Clelia to another t It was not strong 
enough to bind her affections and person to a ruffian. It hin** 
ders her not from imbibing and avowing an attachment to one 
more worthy, and whose heart gives her all its treasures in re^ 
turn. Why, then, (do you not sometimes ask) should it hinder 
her from giving the natural proofs of that attachment ? Conju- 
gal duty, it seems, has not prevented her withdrawing from 
Belgrafe her love, her confidence, and her society. It has not 
hindered her from bestowing sdl these upon another. Having 
Ifiven thus much, the seal surely is broken, and duty will per- 
mit her to give all. Have not such reveries as these sometimes, 
however raffdy, fluctuated in your tiioughts, and rendered you 
insensible to midnight damps i^ 
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I was sSent. 

^ Have not soliloquies escaped you, at moments when memo- 
ry was most full of the blandishments and graces of this friendt 
in which an hearer would distinguish such sounds as ^ Unnatu- 
ral restraints! Arbitrary institutions! Capricious scruples P 
tell me, honestly, Felix.^' 

I could not speak. 

•* But these were merely creatures of a fancy, which, in being 
ever busy in creation, and always hovering round the image of 
this g^rl, must be expected to produce ever}' shape, and to sport 
with every possible phantom. These images are fleeting. They 
are chastised and banished by wiser thoughts, which show yoa 
that the effusions of the heart, the interchange of sentiments, 
and the acceptance and return of chaste caresses, are all that is 
of lasting value, even in wedlock. With these you resolve to 
be content, and to wait till circumstances arise that will sane* 
tion a closer intimacy.^' 

There, said I, with eagerness, you do me justice. 

** And yet, how often does that officious phrase * and yet,' 
interfere to break this equable tenor, to call up a regretful 
sigh i < And yet, it is a pity. Life is wasted in delays. Bel- 
grave may survive an half-century.' How often, at the conclu- 
sion of an interview, has a contempt of remote consequences, a 
&ith in concealment, indignation at imaginary restraintSf and 
the unjust obloquy of mankind, insensibly gained the upper 
place in your mind ! How often have you noted the repose of 
nature, the security of solitude, and whispered in her ear, ^ why 
must we part i Why should we be separated an hour; and why 
should this hour sever us ?' And do you not still hear that sweet 
voice, which sighingly and whisperingly answers, alas ! it must 
besoi'V 

I was overpowered with confusion* I shuddered as if a wit- 
ness had redly been present at our interviews. I was astonish- 
ed and abashed at so faithful a picture. '^ 

^ I forgive your silence,^ resumed my monitress. ^ Yoii 
need not answer me. I see that my conjectures are trae^ 
Such must ever be the reveries of one young as you, with prin- 
ciples versatile, unQ;rottnded in religion, or on that mmUty 
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which is the growth of experience. And the tendency of these 
things, if not to undermine your virtue, to make you dissolute 
and callous to reproach, yet, to tinnerve your courage, to en- 
feeble all your energies, to divert your attention from useful 
knowledge, the service of your, fi^^ends and your country,.yoii 
do not 9ee ! 

^^ Cielia has hitherto been, in your opinion, blameless. She 
has been the victim of treachery and cruelty* She fled from 
the mistreatment of a monster* She stands in need, and she is 
deserving of a friend. Are not these your opinions i^ 

They are. 

" And on what evidence are they built ?" 

I was disconcerted, and at a loss for an answer. At length 
I said, I have no evidence but her own assertion. I have told 
you the story which I heard from her. 

^^ And is that evidence sufficient 7 How numberless and ir* 
resistible are the inducements to conceal what, if known, woidd 
redound to our shame ? How easy to disguise the real motives 
of our conduct 1 Belgrave may have been the inhuman and de- 
praved wretch which he is 9^d to be. Aversion to his fea* 
tures, and impatience of his tyranny, may have existed ; but 
were these the only motives to objectto marriage and to aban- 
don her country ? Might not her abhorrence of Belgrave pardy 
have arisen from an unauthorised attachment to another? Might 
not his cruelty partly proceed from reasonable jealousy 7 And 
might not that attachment have been one of the inducements to 
elopement r" 

These insinuations startled me. I had no time to weigh 
their trutJi* These being admitted by one of my cousin's can- 
dour and discernment, intitled them to some regard from me. 
I besought her to be more explicit. Were these her suspicions? 
On what grounds were they built 7 

<^ You know that she has friends and associates in this coun- 
try* You know that there are many who have constant inter- 
course with Dublin. Have you made inquiries among these 
respectii^ your friend 7 Possibly some one might be able to 
corroborate or confute her story." 

I confessed that J bad made use of no such es^pedieats. 

VOL. II. 53 
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« But oaght they not to have been used ? Would they not 
hiave naturally occurred to a cautious temper ?" 

I answered, that my recent arrival in the city, hindered me 
from forming acquaintanceships with many persons ; that, how- 
ever strong my doubts might have been, and my desire of fo- 
reign information, I was wholly at a loss to whom to apply for 
this end. 

** Say rather, my friend, that your devotion to thife girl sA* 
sorbed every thought, and all that time that might have been 
employed in enlarging the number of your friends, and in sup- 
plying you widi materials of observation and reflection. You 
were a stranger to suspicion,, and, therefore, reflected not ^^t 
Mrs. Keith had been much known and respected in this city ; 
that persons existed who had been serviceable to her in the 
management and disposal of her property ; that her will, by 
which she made this girl her successor, must have had execu- 
tors, and witnesses, who> probably, knew the character and con- 
dition of Miss Neville, and to whom one like you, might easily 
have found access. Ought not your caution to have suggested 
these expedients ?*' 

I could not but acknowledge it. 

^ And these expedients which you ought to have pursued, 
would naturally be pursued by those who love you.^ Would 
they not ?" 
And have they been pursued ? . 

•^^ Sidney has obtained, from authentic sources, some infor- 
mation respecting this woman, which has just been communica" 
ted to me." 

I was anxious to receive this information. I entreated her 
n«t to withhold from me what she had heard. 

" Alas ! my friend, this woman^ thus amiable, thus studious, 
thus unfortunate, is — a profligate. Her husband had some 
reason for his persecution. His character is wholly opposite to 
that which she has described. His reputation has fewer ble- 
mishes than are incident to most men of the same riches and 
rank. Before marriage, she bestowed her heart and her person 
upon a young man, insinuating and- elegant, but, unprincipled 
and di$hone9t« He was her father's clerk. Her attachment to 
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ibis youth was shameless^ and pvemepped all boutids of decd^* 
rum. It bas, indeed^ been prored, tba| tbe first overtures to an 
illicit intercourse c^me from ber. Tbis intercourse continued 
after marriage^ and sbe, finally, to secure his. company^ eloped 
with him. 

'^ These truths are notorious in her native city, and have been 
circumstantially related to Mr. L***, whose probity you well 
know, in a letter from an Irish friend, whose integrity and 
means of knowing the truth, are unquestionable. Mr. L^^^'s 
modes of thinking are. singular. He had much respect for 
Mrs. Keith and his widow, and is named trustee in the will of 
the latter. During her abode here, the young lady's conduct 
has been free from reproach. She has shunned almost all inr 
tercourse with the world, since the decease of her auntf proba- 
bly from a. consciousness of her guilt, and of the danger of de- 
tection. Mr. L*** has disclosed his knowledge to no one, but 
has kept a vigilant eye over her. He is unwilling to destroy 
her reputation, as long as she acts with circumspection. 

" You know Mr. L****s friendship for Sidney. A meeting 
took place between them a few days ago. Clelia was mention- 
ed by the former, and the assiduity of your visits ; some con- 
necciot^ being known to subsist between Siidney and you wa^ 
likewise mentioned* Sidney was desired to exert his influence 
to induce you to break off so dangerous an intercourse. For 
some time the true character of Miss Neville was concealed^ 
notwithstanding Sidney's endeavours to extort firom him lu$ 
knowledge ; but, at length, these facts were stated, and the let- 
ter containing them were shown, on condition that the discreet- 
cst and most sparing use should be made of them. They were 
communicated to me, that I might guard you against conscf- 
quences so much to be dreaded from the uncommon fascina- 
tions of this woman. 

" How very slender must be those talents which will not. ena- 
ble their possessor to frame a plausible tale ; and how easily 
may looks oiF innocence and candour be assumed by a guilty 
heart? 

^^ This woman is emineddy lovely : her attractions and aor 
eomplishmeQts are 4^2ding> but she is sepsual and Mcklj^ No 
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'dooipt rfie k'sosceptibte of gratitude. No doubt your mind 
and periOB have enchanted her. She loves you as one like her 
h capable of lovingf with impetuosity. Marriage is no bar 
ttttd no requisite to the gratification of her passion, and her de- 
portment to you has hitherto been such as no heart of true deli- 
ttac]^ and chastity would etrer have adopted. It has been skil- 
IbHy adapted te your constitution and temper, and, if you do 
ftoi histantly change your course, will lead you to ruin. I 
shudder to think how near you have already been to the verge 
of guilt. That } ou have not fallen, was owing not to her vir- 
tae, but to yours. 

^ She has artfully spread her wiles for you. She has chosen 
tfeenes Md hours ibr your intercourse* most favourable to the 
ciblivioA of conscience and foresight. The songs whidi she 
adapts, according to your own account* to her magic insttur 
ttient, tend to move the soul to love, and inculcate contempt of 
the future, and *foi^tfulness of virtuous restraints. Thank 
Heaven! in spite of her enchantments, your integrity is yet 
lafe. Are you not^ at length, convinced of your past danger, 
moH determined to. exercise more caution for the future ?" 

What could I say I These tidings sunk me into grief. The 
evidence thus produced, appeared to me incontesttble.*'- Clelia 
then was an adulteress, and a profligate ? With such an one, it 
was impossible to hold converse. That love, to which I confi- 
ded my hopes of happiness, conld never lodge in the bosom of 
a*8ensualist knd hypocrite. Her passion for me might lead to 
extravagance and phrenzy ; but without the ornament cf chas- 
ttty,^ or a basis in integrity, it was to be shunned and abhorred. 

My courage wholly deserted me. I melted into-.tears. X 
became, to my cousin, an object of commiseration. I becaune 
flexible and pliant to all her wishes, and readily consented to 
avoid this unfortunate girl in future. ' 

My grief at this discovery, after the first burst of conviction 
was past, and when solitude afibrded me, leisure to think, led 
me to investigate Sidney's evidenpe more closely. I said, is it 
right thus hastily to condemn a being, whose situation necessa* 
rily eitposes her t6 calunlhy and misapprehension I Am I sure 
that the whole is not a wicked artifice of Sidney ^s, to thwart my 
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projects of happiness i T\m L^** has not invented this tsdie to 
blast the character of Cklia? That L***'s correspondent has 
not been a deceiver, or been himself misled ? 

She has given me proofs of tenderness j but, aditiitting llicilk 
to be incautious, they are notf in themselves, criminal, and may 
surely be excitaed by her youth-**her ardent feelings, and her 
confidence in me. Where is this^ lover with whom ^e is said 
to have eloped ? Her conduct, since her coming hither, htsit 
been allowed to be proper, and what human creature may not 
repent of his misdeeds, and grow wiser by experience i What 
should hinder but that her past errors are now regarded wiih 
detestation and remorse ? That she has admitted a pure love 
into her heart, and wUl henceforth conform to its dictates i 
It was not I that, in spite of her concealment, detected her mar* 
riage. She spontaneously disclosed it. To this hour it might 
have been a secret, for she is not aware that her true situation 
is known to any one on this side of the ocean. 

She had dwelt with the most picturesque, and, apparently, 
the most ingenuous minuteness on the incidents of her life, and 
especially those subsequent to marriage with Belgrave. She 
had related all the steps taken to effect her escape ; all the events 
of the voyage ; the name, character, and situation of the cap- 
tain. Had she been accompanied by a lover, this narrative 
was vitiated not merely by omissions, but by falsehoods. All 
the difficulties and distresses which she painted^ necessarily 
inaplied the want of a friend or protector. Was it possible 
that nothing in her ton^s or looks, nothing in a story ao 
abundant in particulars, would have betrayed her falsehood ? 
By affording me the means of inquiring of the captain, and her 
ielloW passengers, one of whom was a resident m this city, 
did she not afford sufficient proof of her sincerity ? 

And what if she be calumniated ? If Belgrave, by inhuman 
falsehoods, has blasted her good name, and thus perpetuated 
the misctiiefs, which his vengeance had already inflicted, and 
from which) flight into another world has not been able to 
screen her, his enmity to her, and even his regard for himself, 
would naturally lead him to employ this engine to ruin her. 
Hypocrisy and artifice are easy, and she who might counter* 
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woric or unmask the betrayer, was unconscious of his machina- 
dons. She lived, in the vain security that her name and her 
existence were forgotten, and that her reputation, at leasti 
among the beings who surrounded her, was free from 
stain- 
No, I will not desert her. I will not hastily believe her 
wicked, and will spare no pains to ascertain the truth* I will 
go to Sidney. I will make him introduce me to his friend. 
I will see this letter with my own eyes. I will scrupulously 
weigh its claims to belief, (will make inquiries of others, and 
even of herself. I will charge her with imposture in terms so 
direct, and with a watchfulness so close, that the truth shall 
not escape me. 

With these sentiments I returned to the city, and hasted to 
Sidney's lodgings. He received me with that placid brow, 
and cordial familiarity which always distinguished him. 
Cursory topics were quickly dismissed, and I ^called his atten* 
tion to my cousin and Miss Neville. I related what had just 
been told me, and required him to deny or confirm it. 

" Your cousin has faithfully repeatedly my intelligence. Alt 
that is true.'' 

All that, I quickly replied, is false* There is some de- 
ception, some stratagem to ruin this unhappy woman, and to 
ruin me. 

He lifted his eyes, but looked forward with undiminished 
benignity, and spoke mildly—** Would you say that I have in- 
vented that tale ?" 

Forgive me. That insinuation was rash. 

" Nay," said he, " it was suitable and proper. You ought t# 
listen to such tales with reluctance, and not admit them on slight 
evidence. I ask you not to credit me on my assertion. . No- 
thing should content you but the sight of the letter, which I 
will procure for you, and, so far from wishing you to believe 
before you see it, I exhort you to suspend your belief. Mean- 
while, here is a copy, which you may peruse^ and may compare, 
witji the original." 
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I took the pap6r aird read it. It contained aA that my cou- 
sin had reported. Sidney's character ; the absence of |ill mo- 
tives to deceit, on this occasion, since his interest as the lover 
of Louisa, and as my competitor, would necessarily induce him 
to favour, rather than to counteract, my pursuit of another, 
showed me the folly of casting suspicions upon him* There 
could not be a doubt that this letter, at least, was genuine. I 
laid down the paper and was silent. 

*' Perhaps," said Sidney, <* your knowledge of this woman has 
supplied you with proof of the falsehood of this story. Per- 
haps you have indubitable evidence that she is not a wife ? 
That she did not quit Ireland clandestinely ?'' 

Both these, said I mournfully, are true. 

" Indeed ! How did that appear ?" 

By her own confession. 

*' What then are the facts which she denies^ or which you 
disbelieve ?** 

She fled, but her fidelity to her husband has been inviolate. 
She fled, not to enjoy the company of a seducer, but to shun the 
cruelfy of a tyrant. 

Sidney shook his head, in token of incredulity ; but, for a 
short interval, said nothing. At length he resumed : 

^^ Nothing is more frequent than calumny. Nothing is more 
easy than to belie the actions and motives of a human being. 
Appearances against this woman are strong. Yet her inno- 
cence is not* impossible. For her own sake, as well as for 
yours, I have resolved to ascertain the truth. She ought not to 
be kept in ignorance of what is believed respecting her. She 
ought, at least, to have an opportunity of avowing her integriQr. 
After reading this letter, in the hands of Mr. L***, I deter- 
mined to visit her, and lay before her the contents." 

I started. And did you go 7 Did you tell her this ? 

My perturbations attracted his notice. They partly arose 
from surprise, at the abrupt mention of a project so singular 
and unexpected, and pardy from inexplicable fears lest he might 
prejudice her mind against me. 

" Be not alarmed^" he replied, " I did not go. There was 
AO need tx> ^* My uncertain^ waa removed by different 
meansi 
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. Are you then convinced of her innocence i 

^* No* The proofs which I aUude to had an opposite tendency. 
They convince me of her giiilt." 

My heart drooped at these unwelcome sounds. I had scarce- 
ly courage enough to inquire into the nature of these proofs. 

<^ They inform me that the paramour^ with whom Glelia dis- 
honoured herself before marriage, and whom the claims of an 
husband could not prevail on her to discard^ is now in this ci^. 
That their illicit intercourse is still continued, her nights being 
spent in his company." 

Horror at this news was quickly lessened by incredulity, t 
remembered that four evenings in the week were spent with 
me. That I went to her early, and left her late. The exist- 
ence of a rival was impossible, for what motive could induce 
her to bestow tenderness and confidence on me. To suppose 
her affections thus equally divided ; thus daily changeable ; to 
suppose her, with regard to me, a dissembler, was, to the last 
degree, absurd ! Why should she devote her time to any other 
besides him who possessed her affections ? Why solicit and en- 
courage visits, when those visits would merely interfere^^itfa, 
and tend to the detection of her intercourse with one whose so* 
ciety must be infinitely preferred. I saw her not at -stated 
hours; or concerted intervals. Half the evenings of the week 
were devoted to her, but they were not pre-appointed. My 
approach was hailed with delight, and my departure witnessed 
wtih reluctance- No; this was a manifest calumny. I did 
not disclose all my reasons for*denying my faith to this story, 
but I did not conceal my disbelief, and inquired what wc^re the 
proofs ? 

'^ My evidence I cannot produce. The information was 
given on condition that the authors were concealed. I promi- 
sed concealment more readily, because, if the intelligence were 
true, its truth might easily be ascertained. I, for my part, en- 
teit^i^ no doubts. The evidence was such as. not lo be resist- 
ed : I am convinced of her depravity. Without this evidence, 
I neither desire nor expect you to believe it, but it m^st 9lwayB 
be in yaur^power to ascertain its tirutb by othi^ means*'* 

Be jgood j^ougb to tell me how. 
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^' The path is obvious. By H:hargtng her direcify with tlua 
misconducty she will hardly fail of tacitly confirming it. Be- 
sides, you know whether she has any acj^nowledged^ visitants 
besides yourself." 

She has none ; none, at least,.but of her pwn sex. 

^^ If she denies herself to him, in the presence of another, 
she hiust often deny herself to you. So much of her time 
must be shared with him, that your visits must be very unfre^ 
quent not to interfere with his.'' 
' My visits, said I, are not unfrequent, and they take place at 
seasons utterly inconsistent with the existence of such a con- 
nection. 

^* Indeed !" exclaimed Sidney, in a tone of surprise and dis^ 
approbation, *^ it grieves me to hear that. If thU woman be 
criminal, it matters little whether it be with you or wkb ano- 
ther." 

I was disconcerted and abashed at the inference thus drawn 
from my words. The inference was £Use, but such as a mind 
fastidious in its maxims of decorum, might easily draw from 
the frequency, the lf>nelines8, and protraction of our interviews^ 
I was unwilling to state the truth, in this respect, for fear of 
creating one suspicion, by the means employed for removing 
another. Meanwhile anxiety was strongly painted in my 
friend's looks. He resumed : 

^^ Your visits must, indeed, be frequent and unseasonable if 
they interfered with his. Such intercourse loves to hide itself 
beneath the veijl of djirkness. It is awake and active when the 
rest of the world are asleep. Sufficient caution is, indeed, ooi- 
ployed to prevent intrusion in the present instances Should 
you call at the hours devoted to him, you would be turned away 
with ^ she is indisposed ;' ^ she is not at home ;* ^ she is enga- 
gieiL' Doors smd windows are closed and fastenje^, and tjlie 
porter is commissioned to exclude every comer." 
. And pray, you, trhat are those seasons ? 

^* They begin at eight or nine, and end — ^before morning.^'. 

My heart now misgave me. Such were th^ periods of my 
own visi^, but I saw her only thrice or four times in the week; 
The intervals, indei^, were regular, t|iough diAt regulgrity had 
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httn accid^iU. Could diose nights when I was abeent be thus 
devoted f AM #hAt were my claims ? I was no more than her 
<HeBd4 'i/l^ pretetisions interfere not with those of such a one 
as this. To me she gave her confidence and esttem, on another 
she bestowed hef \ovt. 

How often, said I^ do«s this intercourse take place ? 

** Nttt evfci^ hight, but thrice a week at least." 

t%is leaded lo confirm my fears. Indication began to rise 
with my grief. I will burst upon he!r, said If when she expects 
)Me i^ot. I will difitect her in the very arms of her seducer. 
This Will be kinpit pfoof, and this proof is in my power. 

Sidney marked the disquietude which these thoughts produ- 
ced. He ^garded me with looks of compassion. " Come," 
iftaid he, cheerily, ^^ things shall all be set right. You and I, 
Felix^ Aall ktflow each other better. Your cousin shall join us 
in a scheme from which we will contrive to extract pleasure ajs 
^^n as benefit. If you wiH spend this evening with me, I will 
dfedbte my plan.'' « 

I atn ih nO mood, said'I, to adopt new schemes. This xirk" 
happy ^Stfit^ thust be cleared up before I can take repose. 

•* Whence does this interest in a stranger arise ?" said he. 
"^ Is it ll^idlnteirested zeal iw the honour of a female, who, in 
consequence 'of being a wife, is culpable for maintaining inti- 
macy with any one but her husband i But this mystery is easi«» 
ly removed. It might have been removed last evening." 

Bow? 

** If, Insteiad of pushing pieces of wood, over a cheqiiered ta- 
hie, you had^^plied at her door for admission-^-*^." 

What then ? 

** You would have been dismissed with ^a false, or evasive 
Uitstren" 

Last evenittg ? Was^is ^n-ofligate in her company last even- 
ing? For how long? 

*' From ten o'dock till one, at least.** 

These few Words instantly revived my fainting hopes. Evi- 
dence of the treachery employed against my friend could not h& 
stronger than tins. These hours ti^re spent in my con^pany. 
The gr©s6tteis of the caluttiny was therefcre s^patent* My 
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Ifeat»rc8 brightened with confidence a^d «qJt^tioij. Yow w- 
f former fa^ assured you of this ? Or is it a ^opj^pture ? Js ;( 
Ibttilt upon the same authority with the rest pf tb^ stqry yo^ 
Ihave told ? 

' I have no better evidence . for apy thing resn^^pg tlu^ 
f woman." 

Then you are deceived, cried I, vehen^ently. Yqur infprmer 
ris a lying and perfidious wretch* It is spiiAe wicj^^d ag^nlt of 
Lhcr tyrant, who has endeavoured tp abuse yo^r car^, ^nd tg 
blast the reputation of an helpless ^nd unfortunate womap. 

He still preserved an air of doubt and anxiety. *^ I fesir tl^s^ 
' you pronounce too hastily/* said he* 

I No. The falsehooS of this assertion^ at lea^t, { have the 
means of discovering incontestibty. 
"What means?" 

Such as are more to be relied on than vague and ai^ionymou^ 
insinuations^ Nothing less than the Jtestipiony q£ my QWV^ 
senses. 

He looked at me with new disquietude. <* You talk in rid- 
dles. How could the testimony of your senses inform you ip 
what manner, and with whom, this woman spejnt the last eve^*- 
ing?" 

Because I was neither blind nor deaf; .because, at the verv 
time you mention^ from ten o'clock till one, ajt night, I was her 
companion. There was not an in^rval of tep 4ecpnd$ in i9rhic)i 
I did not see or hear her. «. 

^^ You mistake me," said he ; ^^ I speak of fafit evening i of 
Saturday evening." 

Certainly, returned I, and I rejoice that you do, otherwise I 
might hav« wanted so unerring proofs of the falsehood of the 
tale.' 

He rose from his seat, and fixing more steadfast looks upon 
me, repeated, " last evening, you tell nae, was wbpHy jjp^Ut by 
you with this woman*" 

It was. 
> He BOW tumed^wsiy irpm me^ and wii}ki&d tP mi &^s ^Ith a 
troobfed face. I imagined t)^t I understCM]|d H^e tpkeiip. 
He infcnred an improper intercourse, from an interview thus 
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unseasonable^ I was embarrassed in my turn. I was fearful 
of this inference, and therefore confessed thus much, with 
some faltering and reluctance, which inevitably tended to 
confirm his suspicions* Still the strongest, emotion in my heart 
wars delight, in discovering the falsehood of the charges made 
against Miss Nairille. 

" Felix,'* sdd Sidney, solemnly, and with a deep sigh, " I 
love you much. I think upon the danger which besets you, 
with pain, arising not only from the love that I bear you, but 
from my affection for your cousin, whose happiness is inter- 
woven with youH. Till this moment I was not aware of all 
your danger ; of the frailty, the fickleness, the pliancy of your 
mind." There he stopped. 

Your fears, said I, on ray account, aij^ generous, but 
^oundless. This woman ia nothing to me» but a friend,, from 
whose society I collect greater pleasure and instruction than 
any other source will supply. She is a sufferer whom it is ray 
duty to cherish. She has been maligned and persecuted ; and 
while I am convinced of the iniquity with which she has been 
treated, ought I to act as iC my convictions were opposite? 
Ought I to shun the society of one whom I know to hp innocent 
and excellent, or refuse, her conversation said her confidence, on 
terms consistent with every duty ? 

He seemed to pay little regard to these words, but^ advancing 
towards nie, with new solemnly, said : *^ let me again ask you ; 
let me conjure y^u to tell me the truth. How, and where did 
you spend last evening ?" 

Innocently, as I hope for mercy from a righteous and omni- 
scient judge. I spent it innocently. Nothing passed between 
us ; nothing has ever passed between us, inconsistent with her 
obligations as the wife of another; nothing but what a sister 
might laudably bestow. 

" But how, and where was it spent ? In the presence of the 
«ame righteous judge, tell me how, and where Was ft spent ?** 

I have ^already told you. It was in my own lodgings till 
nine oVlock ,• from that hour till one in the momiDg, in the 
ItQUsei ^nd by the side of CleUa, 
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Surprise, indignation and grief were mingled in^tli^ features 
of Sidney* He could with difficulty articulate^ ^* is it possible ? 
So young, trained up in habits of sincerity and purity, and yet 
capable-*-under a tremetidous sanction — ^thus deliberately capa- 
ble ! Felix, I dismiss my hope^t)f you. This instance of de- 
pravity and falsehood exceeds what my worst fears had 
painted." 

Falsehood ! Depravity ! What words are these ? How have 
I deserved the charge ? - 

*' Enough* Nothing need be said* unless it be to retract a 
falsehood so hateful ! so audacious !^-^—" 

My bloqd began to boil* I have nothing to retract* I can 
only aver my truth and my innocence* If surmises and ru* 
mours, or fallacious inferences, are of more weight than my so- 
lemn declarations, I have, indeed, fallen low in your esteem* I 
disdain to expostulate with you« I shall make no efforts to re- 
trieve your good opinion* If it can thus easily be lost, to gain 
it is impossible, and when gained, it is worthless* 

What followed,, tended only mutually to exasperate. We 
parted in anger* 

My mind was full of vexation anfl uneasiness* I was op- 
pressed with the proofs of Sidney's general integrity ; persua- 
ded of my own innocence ; wounded by the chilrge of having 
basely lied, though conscious that the charge ^was unmerited; 
alternately consoled by the approbation of my own consciencef 
and afflicted by perceiving that I had Ipst the esteem of one 
whose discernment and integrity I had been accustom'ed to re- 
vere ; and dubious of the grounds on which I stood, I was 
fearful that the evidence which swayed his belief was, in itsolf, 
sufficiently plausible and intHcajte to govern a dispassionate ob- 
server ; fearful that the same evidence, and even the mere 
authority of Sidney, would undermine my reputation in the 
hearts of others ; of the Wallaces ; of my cousin f of my 
mother* 

For the present, I felt no inclination to visit Clelia* I want- 
ed some one in whose ear I might pour my whole soul ; in 
whose bosom I might dtsburthen my heart of its vexations*. 
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No one was more entitled to this confidence tiian my cousin, 
and to her I accordingly, on the next morning, repaired. 

She received me without her usual smiles of affability. She 
had been weeping. She acceded to my wishes to iValk- in the 
garden, with half disgdised reluctance. When alone together, 
^he seemed disinclined to s^eak. I was chilled with a thou^ 
sand different apprehensions. I already perceived that her 
mind was poisoned by what I deemed die artifices or. maligni- 
ties of Sidney. My courage forsook me at the thought of con- 
tending with an adversary so formidable. 

At length I broke silence^ and complained of her reserve. 

*' My reserve*" sh<i answered, ** flows from my sorrow. 
What can I say to you i It is not my province to rebuke, or 
to censure you. Perhaps, if I once had acted differently, things 
would not have been thus. I acted, as I thought, for the besti 
but you will be of a different opinion. Your vices and your 
miseries you will not scruple to lay at the door of my pride and 
obstinacy. And how shall I repel the charge V* 

Do you then believe me to be vibious I 

** I cannot but believe iu" 

Good Heaven! What is the ground of your belief? You 
will not surely condemn me unheard i 

** I have n<> doubts*" 

No doubt of my depravity ? 

" Alas ! none." 

Left me then take away from your sight, a wretch who is not 
even worthy to be heard in his own defence. 

She wept, and sobbed. " Go, my once loved' brother, the 
joy of my heart, leave me ; ^your presence is a source of pain 
too exquisite to be borne. Go, and may your eyes be opened 
to <ihe ruin which lies in your path soon enough to shun it !" 

And ifi it come to this ? Shall t not, at least, know my 
crime ? 

<< Your crime cannot but be known to you% Would you 
have tne Uast my own -ears by repeating it ? To connect wiA 
die name of -Fdi^ac 4Qalvert the odious appellatiam of vifla^n ! 
liar ! 'T4s too mit€h\' I besee<^h you leave me ! i^isv^ see me 
more I " 
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This, ftaid I, is the fatal treachery of Sidaey. It is he who 
• h«$ shut your earft against the claims of justice. 

^* Speak not of Sidney thus. You missqiprehendy you know 
! him not. Would to heaven there was more aflSnity between 
you ; that a portion bf his noUe and enlightened spirit had fal- 
len on my brother. But to hope is vain ! Such felicity ia not 
reserved for the lo^t Louisa !** 

And is the word of Sidney to condemn me to infamy and 

exile i As an human creature, is it impossible for him to fail 

' in knowledge, or invirtue I May not some unhappy error have 

misled him ? 

" No : there is no alternative. Either you or he is a per- 

I jured villain. Can I believe that Sidney hates my brother; 

that he deliberately utters abhorred falsehoods I That I most 

I believcf or suppose you to be guilty of the like. I cannot 

\ hesitate which to choose, which to condemn." Her grief was 

now mingled with impatience. She continued, ^* I will not 

' hear you. I will not see you more. If you continue here, 

my heart will burst. Go, ill-starred youth ! Go*; the sight of 

I ^hee reminds me of thy mother, and I cannot bear to 

ShinkT— ." 

My thoughts insensibly acquired firmness and consistency. 
i Of those atrocious charges I was innocent. I knew not what 
! these charges were. I cared not to know. If I were not wor- 
I thy to be lieard, to be informed of my offences, I would tram- 
i pk) in my turn, on such injustice ; I would leave niy vindica- 
[ tien to time, to chance. It was enough that my <^wn heart ac- 
I quitted me of guilt. 

After incoherently muttering these ideas, I left the garden,- 
' afid the house, and once more set my horse's bead towards the 
i city. 

What a state Was mine ? Sidney's indignation, my^ cousin's 
i grief, all ^ringing from imputed, but unreal offences of mtQ^ ; 
' alt flowing^ from the disastrous influence of this stranger! 
[ Vfhmt can I do, said I to shake off this evil i 

Cldia is said to b^ crimimAy eoonected with another. This 

i «isure41y is f«dae. By what illusions could the caution, the 

discemmeM) the benevolent reluctance to condemn, of Sid^ey^ 
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have been thus grossly abused i Why did he charge me witk 
deceit and treachery ? I merely asserted that I passed last eve- 
ning in her company, and this assertion he stigmatized as false ! 

Does a traitor lurke in Miss Neville's family ? It is compo- 
sed merely of a female negro, who once belonged to Cdvertoo, 
whom I freed and recommended to my friepd, and her servant 
Margarette, an' Irish woman, whom her aunt met with here and 
took into her family, and whose good^ense, modesty, and* 
discretion, her young mistress had warmly commended. Peggyy 
alone, is capable or willing to disclose domestic secrets, and be- 
tray her lady. 

I proceeded to recollect and revolve all that I had heard of 
Peggy. I had never directly talked with her. 1 had merely 
marked the circumspection, and propriety of her silent de- 
meanour* I had questioned Clelia^ more than once, as to her 
character and history, and had been told that she had been some- 
time in America before she had entered Mrs. Keith^s service. 
That her parents, herself, and one brother, had been Irish emi- 
grants ; that' the parents were dead, but that the brothers dwelt 
in this city, and pursued the trade of a carpenter. 

This brother, whose name was Murphy, and who W2|§ a thrifty 
and honest young man, I was further told, was accustomed to 
spend his Sunday evenings with his sister in Miss Neville's 
kitchen, and this was the only associate or acquaintance which 
Peggy was known to have. Was it possible for surmises aild 
for calumnies to find their way to Sidney's ear through this 
channel? 

No conjecture had more plausibility than this. This man 
and woman were reported to be honest, but, in this respect, 
Miss Neville might mistake. Besides, what reason had my 
heart to rely upon any evidences of Clelia's honesty. I 
knew my temper to be sanguine, my ignorance and inexpe- 
rience, to be great. How should I dissipate this ignorance and 
restore myself to certainty ? " 

No better scheme occurred to me, none which might be im- 
mediately adopted, and my temper could not brook delays, than 
to seejp put Murphy, and, by open or indirect means, endeavour 
to* extort from him the truth. I was personally unkiiown tQ 
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bim, and might therefore find him unware andi unsuspicious. 
I might eiasily so adjust the topics of our discourse as tp dis: 
cover whether he and Sidney were known to, and had any com* 
munication with each other. I knew where he lived, anc^, 
putting up jgy horse, hastened towards his work-shop* 

Scarcely had I got within sight of it, when I saw at a con- 
siderable distance, a person come forth from his house, in v^hpni 
I instaptly recognized Sidney himself. Ah, ha ! said I, is not 
the author . of the calumny now discovered ? Is qpt this the 
channel through which Sidney has obtained his iptellig^nge. 

Sidney did not perceive me, and walked away isi a different 
direction. I proceeded, but, on inquiring for Murpjby, was in^ 
formed that he spent the day some miles front town, having ^ 
job to execute for Mr. Somebody^ who was buildjing a. cou^^ 
tty house on Delawa^^. With great relup^nce I prepar^c^ to 
defer this desiiied inteirview till the evening. 

I^eanwhilc, the impatience of niy thoughts, ya^ !y>m^wlx^ 
lightened by indispensable attention to concerns of a genei^a^ 
and indifferent nature. I could not but notice the salutaty ef- 
fects of occup^tioQ. A vacant mind, a mind that has nojtJ^up^ 
to divert it fi-om the phantoms of hope and dLk\tQ^r9B of fear, 
connected with the future, experiences a kind of insanity. Thf 
io^pulses of love, and freaks of jealousy, at^e th^ torments of 
idleness. They ave dreams that affect us lil^e realities, m^tphf 
b^^ause realities are i^bsent, and we are not able^ by compjui^ 
son, to estimate their shadowy nature. 

My business being despatched before the decline of the suiji^ 
my impatiesi^e to glear up this mystery reyivi^d* Gradually i|t 
occurred to me, as the most feasible expe^^^t, to visit Cl^^^ 
^^ no% 3idn^y right,, said I, in thinking, that thf truth wq^uld 
be unavQid^bly e^^tort^d from Miss Neville h^ ^b)-upt and \u^ 
e^ipected questions ? Should I lay before her, withqu); pre&oe 
f>F cirw^ty) my knowledge, my dpiibts^ and suspicions, f y!U}, 
she not be surpris^ed i^to a disclosure of tl^e t^u^ ? 
Thill h farmer thgn I sum ^pcustpnpiec| to yi^H h?^ S^9MI^ \ 

lQk«i«94? lAfy n<» discoveries be jp^e whi^h ns reg^l^r pjp^- 
vtti ih . - S6 
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ceedbg wotild reach ? This paramour may not be merely ideal, 
and, at this moment^ i3;»y may be togethei-. 

I was fired into inexpressible eagerness by this thought. Al- 
most undesignedly I bent ray way to the habitation of this girt. 
I opened the door without warning. As usual, thrower apw^ 
ments and passages were deserted j and, as usual, I went up 
the stairs leading to the drawing-room, but, stimulatedr almost 
without regular thought, by suspicion, I moved softly. I wish- 
ed to ent^ her room without my approach being perceived. 

I reached her door. I paused and listened. How was I 
confounded by distinctly overhearing two voices within, one 
of them a female's, doubdess Clelia's ! the other wanting in 
feminine fluidity and sweetness, but not distinct enough f<»r ei- 
ther its peculiar tones or words, to be heard. 

I shuddered at the inference which I could not but draw from 
im incident like this ! What was to be done ? Should I enter, 
or would not the occasion justify me in hesitating and listening ^ 
In this, there was meanness and presumption. Perhaps, had 
leisine to reflect and compare been enjoyed, I should have seen 
its meanness andforbome it, but pow curiosity and anger were 
impetuous. The voice of every foreign consideration was sti- 
fled. I bent my. ear. 

The guilt o{ the intention I was permitted to incur, but not 
the profit 2 for I had just time to discover, to my utter confu- 
sion, that the voice within was that of Sidney himself ; when 
motion, as of rising from a chair, convinced me that he was pre- 
paring to come out. To be found in this situation would be 
prod^c^ve of great and mutual embarrassment, from which I 
involuntarily shrunk. Yet how should I elude this consequence i 

By hastening out of the house, I could scarcely etude it, for 
I coutd not withdraw with so much speed as not to be over- 
heard, or to attract attention from some one below. Atibat mo^ 
ment, likewise, I heard footsteps in the passage below> and a 
yoioe humming an air* They were those of Peggy. ? 

I hurried to. the head of the stain, smd, noticing a door a*jtr 
Ikear it, and lea^ng into a r<K>m adjoining the drawing-rooov I 
rushed into it* I had no time to look around me, or weig^ the 
daai^s that nught S(^n4 ^y being fpui^ in a bedrdiaa^^ 
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The persons wkhk parted^ andSidiiey left the house, «rhile 
Miss Neville returned to her drawing-room. Had a gtimpse 
of my person been caught by Sidney a%he left the drnwing^^room^ 
had Peggy been busy in this chaii|||r9 or had Cldia entered it 
OD parting with her guest, what misconstructions or cvai>aynm* 
ments might not thence have arisen ! My good fortune^ how* 
eiper, had rescued me from this dilemmd* I was ikiw a| Uber« 
tf Ibo pas ^teotheMl» and enter the presence of my friend wMi* 
out the imputation or suspicion of faartng acted irregularly. 

Now, however, tktw emotions succeeded to those of curiosity 
or jealousy. Sidney, wtth his usual unreserve, with Ms bdief 
of my depravity, with his suspicions of Miss XevUle, had sought 
and obtained a private interview. What effect must such an in- 
terview possess upon my happiness, upon her's, upon her good 
opinion of herself, and her confidence in me i *H6w> in such 
circumstances, was it my duty, in the approaching interview 
whh her, to demean myself? 

No hasty reflection could enable me to judge rightly, and I 
entered her apartment in a mood made up of apprehension^ 
doubt, and perplexity. 

My friend was s^ted, thoughtfully, at a window. Oh my 
opening the door, she raised her eyes. They were full of trou* 
ble and disquiet. Never, hitherto, had she cast^uch looks up. 
on me. Familiarity, tenderness, and joy had flown. Solemnity, 
reserve, fear, were now strangely but* significantly blended in 
her countenance. ' '*• 

I was astonished and chilled by her demeanour, t had not 
sufficient courage, though it had been my custom, to aalute hen 
I seated myself in silence. 

She at length spoke, but her faultering voice evinced how 
deeply she was agitated. She frequently stopped, looked at 
me, at one time with eamestnessf at anodier with shuddering 
and trepidation. 

^ Unfoltunate was the hour that I was born : disastrous 
and htmiiliating has been my life, but I have scarcely known 
misery till now*'' There she stopped, and, after aniatervad 
of unspeakable distress, resumed; 

** Calvert I frfi^Cahrert! I have questions to ask, to which 
1 conjure you to render mei faithful answers. Will you.** 
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" My gocd*6od ! that voke ! those looks ! how could it he— • 
|(et, 3orelf -— ^— '^ She cowred her face and continued : 

*^ When did .]seu«*-whe^-«did you arrive on the8e<*-4it this 
place?'' 

I fnentioned the ^month and day» 

*^ And whence did you come last 2" 

from Burlington* 

••How long had you resided there ?" 

Ever^ince my in&ncy. AU my life, till within the last half 
^earif bab heen spent here and in Jersey. 

^r smipriBe almost betrayed itself in a shriek. She conjiured 
me to flp^ak true, and repeated the question ; to which I made 
^ same answer. 

She now, apparently convinced, sunk into silence. She cov- 
«cd her eyes with her hands ; sighs struggled from the bot- 
tom of her heart, t was utterly unable to account for these ap- 
frearances* 1 partook of her <x>nfu8ion and sorrow. 

At len|^ she recovered sufficient composure to request me^ 
to withdraw. She wished to be alone. My presence gave her 
ixain. 

I was resolute. I was motionless. She repeated, with aug« 
nd^ted vehemence, her request that t would leave her. 1 ven- 
tured, atien|;th, to solicit an explanation of this scene ; to asi:^ 
whither her inquiries tmided ; in what I had oiTended her ? 

She answered me by repeating her injunctions to leave lier. 
I had offended in nothing. She only was to blame. She had 
been guil^ of negligence, and foQy, and rashness, never to be 
forgiven. From that moment, compassion to herself, justice to 
me demanded our eternal separation. iNever more must^she 
see my face. 

Still I lii\gered in her presence, and rene^ved my intreatits to 
know the cause oiF this deportment. Still she declined any ex- 
planation ; renewed, with augmented vehemence, he| assertions 
of the necessity of my leaving her ; of my leaving her forever. 

At lcn|;th, in the midst of my interrogations and my disclaim- 
ings of any intentions \o itijure or displease her, she burst from ' 
me and shut herself up in her chamber. 

I was astonished ! thunderstruck ! petrified ! I had no pow- 
er, for a time^ to leave the room or the house. I stfove to 
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an^kefrata whut I fomlly deemed nfltofinftdiiesB or Im a(go* 
nixing dream. Thus #b8 I repcdsed, xMtk oK, baaished^ ^ 
two hein^ on i^hodie pnidcpMdA wy Wkofe happiness i<epotfed i 
i^hom I hadyind^icd, tiloklio^vnteothelttisekes^ti^at'edirhh niecia- 
nesis, rashness, imdduplichy» ba)e#holMiApfittisifed*me, il^ 
these dffenfces, leith far Mofe severity than 'ikk^y d^etved : kmt 
Ii6t for these offences )iad they ^punished Me, but fot* tgtiHfl: uii* 
reasonably iihpciled ; for ctiiii«s 'which I never bad xrbiniliitled. 

And whence had Mis^ NeviSe^s ne'wly bom antipathy floW^ 
but from the presumptuous and detestable interference of Sid^ 
ney ? Had he not Iktd dpen to her the calumnies pcrareA'6ut 
again^ her 7 Had he not informed her Of the exi8te0ce»«Ae'ex- 
cellencies, <fae eaepectatidiis, and the rights of my eoushi^ mtA 
thus raised an insuperable impediment between us ? V/ha 'not 
this the source of her alkrm aiid her grief* 

To wait for» or ^Kclt an ihtefr«4ew willi, Gletia wsi^ in Vkin. 
She hadse^Me Ibrthe tsfst timew My presence was 4n in- 
supportable evil. It woUmfed n^ore deeply than addc^^stiongiie 
or the poiiit of a sword. It became me, it was -my indi(q>ensa«- 
ble duty to withdraw ; and whither should I witlnirafw bat th 
Sidney's, to wrest from him an explanation of this sceae^ andto 
avenge dr tipbraid him fdr hi^^rfidy knA inhumanity. 

Sidney was at home, ^hd t'e&tdlly admitted m!e. A% I ap< 
proached him, my eyes €a^hed indignation^ but his i^ediatexiess 
and tranquility w^e invincible. I spbke in tage, and incdies 
tently, but he readily comprehended the pii^ose -of my cominl^ 
and, seizing a ^ause afforded 1i4<i«i 'by my exhausted bveaitb, #a- 
ther than by ^y stbated ah^er, ht said : 

^' I afai glad you ai^ cdrae) !Pe1if^. So far tr&m ddlog^n foar 
df ybur ttto\»ledgb» ( \iR)uld ^bOfy, )kadf ktcmn ^n4leflfe « 
1(h\^et 'tlriih ybtr, 'hfaVe disdidl^ 16 j^ti tWy puatMb 6*f vtstting; 
this lady, and ^av^ gotten you «6 ^ 'idslig With aae^ I sou^ 
you ^t 3^6iir4odgi^ ^md ^^^hei'^, ^ttd f&md yw iftdt ; bit 
iicfw pt^it %^ to %(fB yi^ ^Iftftits ^as^ tecw%<fti us. Vovr 
Upprdl^atlbfa olr mf -ednanct^ itdrvtehtly cl^site, but doHOt^aic- 
pect. i Win be edifteh^^ liffii^ d\^n, 4n wiiieh^ M^ien t^- 
ftectfdn and ekpeAAith t&v^ 'opehek yojkr eyts, 41 dotftt «dt of 
dbtftSttittfel^Difr tdiicnWtiice. 
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*^ When admitted to iier presence, I made my apology, and 
efiected my introduction by simply stating the motives of my 
visit. These were to knbw and to communicate the truth. I 
painted your situadon and your character, and those of your 
cousin. I recounted the intelligence gained from Mr. L ^ "* * 
and from other quarters respecting herself, and endeavoured 
by being thoroughly in earnest, and by boundless sincerity, to 
convince her of the rectitude of my motives in acting thus, and 
of the interest which I felt in her welfare, in your cousin's wel- 
fare, and in your's. 

^^ I have reason to believe that she was convinced of my in- 
tegrity, for she listened to me patiently. She upbraided me not. 
She flew not into anger. She was, indeed, deeply, variously, 
and, in some respects, mysteriously affected She was visibly 
locked by the imputations contained in the Irish letter.'^ 

Eagerly, I said, did she deny their truth. 

^ No. It was the emotion of surprise and honte, but I can* 
not say of conscious guilt, yet not of conscious innocence.- It 
was, indeed, inexplicable. It left me power to infer nothing. 
I put no direct questions. I left her at liberty, by expressing 
my wishes that the charge should prove false, and by pausing 
to vindicate herself; but she did not speak. She trembled and 
wept, but said nothing to confirm or confute the story* 

" Finding her in this mood, I rose to leave her, but first 
repeated what my compassion dictated. I know not, said I, 
how my conduct on this occasion may appear to you. Your 
silence and distress do not inform me whether I have been de- 
ceived or not, with respect to you. Of that, I must go away ig- 
norant ; but, on every supposition, I wish to be your friend. I 
wish to serve you ; is there no way in which I can serve you 2^^ 

^ Yes,'' said she, with vehemence, ^^ You can serve me, but 
only in one way ; by finding out Mr. Calvert,. and acquainting 
him with my resolution never to see him more. By prevailing 
with him to desist from attempting, to desist from even wishing^ 
ever to see me again. That is the only good that you can ren- 
der me ; the only good that I can receive 9t your hands." 

** And that," said I, ** I will endeavour to do." " Saying 
^s, I left her, and haye since been, looking for you^ though 
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in vain. I see, by- your manners, that you have had an inter- 
view with her, and that her behaviour at this interview has been 
such as she gave me reason to expect* For her sake, for both 
your sakes, I rejoice at it. 

^^ You are angry with me for marring your visionary schemei 
of happiness. This happiness you have endeavoured to build 
upon falsehood and deception. So short-sighted were you, as not 
to see the incurable frailty, the tottering structure of such 
schemes. Whence you contracted this vice, this stupidity, is 
inconceivable to me. How could you derive content from be- 
ing esteemed more highly than you were conscious of deserving; 
how you could acquiesce in being looked upon as something 
different from yourself; what views could induce you to con- 
ceal your history, the existence of your mother and yoiu* cousin, 
andy possibly, impose upon her a tale utterly false^ is a subject 
of the nx>st painful astonishment. 

^' To imagine that the time and the course of events would 
not betray you — how could you imagine it ? How could you 
desire to postpone the discovery. 

^^ Did I not know your past life^ your education, and your 
friends, the character of your tutor and your mother, my sur- 
prise would be less. But the world is eternally producing what^ 
to our precipitate judgment, are prodigies, anomalies, mon- 
sters* Innate, dastardly, sordid wickedness frequently springs 
up where genial temperature and wise culture had promised us 
the most heavenly products. The ruffian and sensualist are 
fashioned by the discipline intended, and, as the fond preceptor 
dreams^ adapted to produce nothing but generous magnanimity 
and heroism." 

These accents, solemnly and calmly uttered, chilled me to 
, the soul. They carried instantaneous and humiliating con* 
viction to my heart. The virtuous upbraiding of this man had 
^ sympathetic influence. It changed me into as profound a 
"wonderery^as immeasurable a contemner of my conduct, as 
himself. My anger melted into contrition. My confidence 
ygrBB changed to dismay. I hung my head and listened to his 
rebukes in silence. 

He perceived these appearances, and went on in a tone of 
soiiiewhat less {Severity ; ^ Perhafm I have bee& too haatjr aii4 
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cfQ9prjpM9». I knoiBi? apt ^ ypiir inQtiveak I can judge wry su- 
B^<^f^y cojEHcei^vig you^ I have vwle myself the arbiter of 
jiQ^r .<QC)p,4«0l^ no^ fmra in^oleixe qi? e^vy^ but because I lov^ 
your cousin, and am anxious for your happiness ; bjii, in exer- 
^i9J^ 1^ oUcp, I may, in my tamn a»d in consequence of 
^i^nwM$ Qbs/erv^tion, have judged wrong* Will you trust' one 
iKi^. ym» thotughta i Will you relate to me the motives of your 
qoQ(^9l^ tg^wfffds: this wofnan I No crime has bteen commit- 
^% l^i^^m^ my^i^f, wi^ich cwnot be atoned for ; no evil is 
jip^i^i^d Wihich canning be reiini.oired." 

I }^^^<k ptiflf^ <Q conjee my i^isdeeds. I ^^ei^y acl^now^ 
\^ff4 1\^ ^tbtof hi3 s^piciiQi^is. i^i general* s^nd admitted that 
I I^4t>^9Q. ve^ry fa^l^y, fapky to d^g<^, fpr wfeich,. inexperience, 
Wd Wmfe mA ^ ?»W^if»€ t^9^pey, afefded n9 apology. Yet 
\ mnw^. titip innocence, in om respect, of my in^ercpurs^ with 
Miaa. Nf ville. I had entertamd no wfyayo^ vie^8# I had 
fl^if^if,ap^§h;t to^obtaioifairpurs wluch her mati-imonial obligations 
fQr^l^v tlwi n^ rea^B tf^ imsim ftom any particulars in 
our exclusive intercourse^ iha.1 ixi^^ation or artifice, had they 
l^^fR^si^^f^ th'i^ ^^^ mfw14 have ever have been crowned 
w^t)) .^^C6a$t 

J te4 ^ft4^* ie^ivA^ bQ* be? wd wy cou3m. I bad stu- 
4^^y ^i4«4 ^e.m ^s, ^my 9fi%^ situation mi. die motivet 
9tf H^ cq^^V^V Not b,y 4i|epC!^ a®d concealment merely, but 
te WfiHw^v^Wr^i^ h?4 J WsM them. My r^mow exported 
j^QI, 9^i^thV!i^ Wi^ ^ I mieant not to claim \m forgivenes$bi 
J limd ^^fly pfff ?ided my cQ^ai|I, as well as my friend, an4 
I^Hh^r cxpeQ^^ m^ sought, wy restpr^lipa to their good opt- 
t)ifm» I would instantly retire to the country, to my mother^ 
m^ pf^Hftft nfm ^r %t^ ^pqs^9t 10 my going t»> Europe* 
Wy <tW4w?». liAlh^m l^. bl^f * b%*e and inglpriciiis, indokot 
mi s'mmtiy* Itf Bf»fo«Ar I weuW pfey a difer^nt part ; and 
i^^wkim t# i^mn 9^^. (nmj^% be aisiiy^i^ indgpfi^iiwi, and 

^ise»- I ^oirtA If HVt tlj^«*: ifeoffc^ »«A tkfF Jlh^l ^ew? hw 

#r«iiifm* I «pt34 iif^fr f^ti^i^ tilnrtiK 19^ ^ii^tM wai.«italir 

Si^ey nov assumed an air of 6pr4ghtlin9«fc find JlMlflptlyi 
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Felix, but yaumeed not overrate your offi^ncel You have done 
nothing for which you may not be forgiven. To see the im* 
propriety of your conduct in its true light, is a sufficient tide to 
my esteem. It will be a valid claim to your cousin's. I highly 
approve of your design to go to BurUngtpn, for your mother and 
your mother's affairs have wanted you too long, and retirement 
and reflection I hope will be of service to you ; but, meanwhile, 
you must go with me to my sister Wallace's. We must see 
Louisa together^ and if possible, establish affairs upon their old 
footing." • ' 

He quickly convinced me that he was thoroughly in earnest 
in this generous proposal, and I accompanied him with a strange 
revolution and turbulence of feelings. So much unexpectedness, 
such total noveky in my new circumstances, such quick transi-. 
tions from one state of mind to another the most opposite, from 
fear to courage, from despondency to hope, from self-upbraid- 
ing to the whispering of applause, made kie, in my own eyes, a 
paradox, a miracle, a subject of incessant curiosity and specu- 
lation. The present condition of my thoughts and feelings was 
not merely a variation or succession^ butthe utter reverse of the 
last. In the short minute I had passed in Sidney^s company, 
I had emerged from agony to joy, from despair to exultation. 

*' I bring you," said Sidney to my cousin, as he approached 
h«r in a lonely spot in the garden, " a penitent ; a youth, erring 
dirough precipitation acid passion, and deserving to be pitied, 
and pardoned. He promises to be cautious for the futul'e, and 
I have no doubt of his amendment. Come, give him your hand 
to kiss, and make him once more your own.*' 

She looked at each of us wistfully, by turns, aqd, at length, 
exclaimed, ^^ And do you forgive him 2 Has be justified him- 
self to you ?" 

^* He has condemned himself to me. He htis acknowledged 
his error^ and that is sufficient. At present, we can ask no 
more. His conduct must confirm or confute his jpromises ; 
and, on his sincerity, meanwhile, we must be contented to rely*" 

*'That is, indeed, sufficient. If jrou think him deservingf 
joy&lly shall I again admit him to my heart." Stretching her 
arms towards me, she nUowed me to salute her with myiformer 
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teivlemesst She <atdmiUed the propriety of my returning ta 
BurliogtOQ, and, on that very day. I set out, my cousin readily 
assenting to hold a correspoiidence with me. 

Iif thi^^ tumult of passions and rapid succession of events, my 
mind kneir no pause, my feelings no permanence. It was not 
till I passed ihe bounds of the city, and once more beheld the 
tranquil scenery and verdure^ and noted the general repo^ of 
nature, that ( was able to survey the late transactions with un- 
misty sight. 

I w%s now going to the quiet mansion of n^ mother, with 
the feyeri&h and motley imagies produced by the experience of 
the last thf'/ce months, during which I had lived longer, if I may 
so speak, had admitted more ideas and more emotions, than du- 
|ing the wjjpjie period of my preceding life. 
. The theatre on which I had entered of a noisy and busy city 
was as opposite as possible to the little circuit of my juveaile 
existence, the grass-pbt, and the tulip*bed. The condition of 
proprietor of spacious fields, and the master of a numerous 
household at Calverton, was equally new ; but the new impulse^ 
of the heart, the new .exertions of the. intellect, and the new 
gratifications o^ curiosity, which my late situation had produced, 
were perplexing by their number and variety^ and astounding 
by their ma^tude* 

, The character and demewour of Sidney, and my cousin, of 
the Wallaces, and particularly of Miss Neville, passed in re- 
view b^or^ me* I distributed them in my memory as if they 
had been arranged in a book^ and turned to this, or that leaf, 
..pondered, ibn this adventure or that dialogue, and caused, with 
addi4^i|S|l hues and adjuncts, all my recent ideas to^pass, and 
4} my pn^otions to be felt ag^in. 

. Fortunately, perhaps^ for me, or at least as I then considered 
}h ^K H^P^x* had gone to pass a fortnight or more, at the re- 
sidence, qf one of her friends, ten or twelve mile^ distant from 
Jinrlil^oou No.cme was ^t home toit a female servant, and 
..a^qld negro, who was family property, aQ4 who a«sist^;/nq in 
tj^e (^ourt.and garden ! ,: ^ 

My mother^s curiosity' would have occjuiqp^dnAiiqh J9^ 
>9rms9q.eut. S^e would b^ve ju^y 4feinied herself f9t^ 
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to know more of my transactions during my ab&elice, tlitn t 
should have been willing to disclose. My behaviour Would 
have been the subject of her anxious and constant 'scrutiiiy. ' A 
thousand misgivings and perpetual consciousness wdttldhave 
betrayed themselves to her vigilant eye* I was pledged thact 
her absence took pbife at this time, and looked forw^urd'to mf 
solitude, my wood-land walks, and my unfrequented garden, ih 
particularly propitious to that intense musmgto wHkh I deter* 
mined to devote myself. 

Having returned home, and resumed my ordinary iiabiti, t 
began, as I have just described, to ruminate oh the past; ^- th 
' thi$ employment, I found a plenteous source of humifiatlisni alnfl 
perplexi^. Two incidents, particularly, at this tiihe, ^irftitt^, 
my attention; The first was the charge urged, with sb ttttt^lt 
confidence against Miss Neville, by Sidney of ni^^htly admitting 
the visits of a paramour, with whsm she had intetcdUrse -in het 
native country. The next was the impbtatidn of fying^ wMt& 
he had fixed upon me, in relation to die^inanAer in which I hiid 
spent a certain evening. / ' 

I now remembered very mysteHdus word*/ wllifcli lie hkd 
used on that occasion, and of which, in the hurry of my tfxduiglils 
at the time, I had neglected to ask for further explaha^il. 
" Had you," said he, ** been at her door, insteiKd otptMitig 
pieces of wood over achecquefed table^^^^ Then, on my^laffirming 
that I was, in reality, seated, at that very time^ near her^ he 
started, refused credit to my declaration ; called me villain'sUid 
deceiver ! What was meant by this ? 

Sidney is not easy of faith, especially when tfte takis^ injuri- 
ous to the fame of another. His information, whether true w 
fiUse, coidd not but have flowed from specious sources. Hifi 
I not nearly lighted on the source, and why did my ittfictoatioil 
forbear to prosecute the search still farther ? ' I was withiii iSjjht 
of the goal, when I allowed my attention to be drawn asidi^i^ ^ 

I was no player at chess. At draughts t had soniie skitf^fnit 
had neVer played, nor even seen the game played by oAiheri'difiK- 
ring my absence from Burlington. My' company had isilwiqrs 
been the Wallaces, Clelia, and my tousin, and iny miti(d had 
always bera too full of occupation^ top busy in susfiemie^ icib 
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engrossed by passion, to endiire the tamene^s and monotony oC 
the draught-board. 

Rage at my own negligence, impatience to repair its effects, 
began to grow in my bosom. <^ Shall I not,'' said I, ^^ return 
this hour to the city, seek out Sidney, ^nd obtain from hiai a 
full disclosure I Louisa, and extort from her the pause of ^er 
indigaatiott and aversion, so disproportioned, as it now seen^, 
to my offence ; so abrupt ; so enij^matical ; and rush into the 
jMvsence of Clelia, lay before her the aspersions of her enemies, 
and wrest from her, by impetuosity irresistible, the cause of her 
deportment to me at our last meeting I A few hours will bear 
me thither, and a few hours restore me again to my home." 

This impatience was counteracted by other thoughts. A^ 
|>arting from my cousin, I had solemnly avowed my resolution 
to absent myself from the city during the ensuing month. Would 
not my return so abruptly and so adversely to expectation, give 
weight to the charge o£4ickleness or dissimulation, of disregard 
to promises, and trampling on my honour I 

May not this end, be pardy accomplished by a letter in which 
my perplexities respecting the mysterious expressions of Sidney 
may be mentioned, and a solution of the enigma demanded I 
Pleased with this scheme, I wrote forthwith. Having taken up 
the pen» I did not feel disposed to be brief. My heart was 
pierced by remorse ; by ne>vbora sensibility of my cousin's ex- 
cellencies ; by gratitude for her affection* My pen was pri^g- 
nant with the emotions, of my heart, and a thousand things did 
I say, a thousand incidents relate in this letter, which, before 1 
began it, I was far from designing or expecting to discfose* 

I felt a sort of generous pride in self-censure, in even painting 
my behaviour in darker colours than it merited, in assigning 
worse motives than truth, required, and omitting alleviating cir- 
cumstances. I seemed to be fated never to hit the just mean, 
and to carry generosity to as culpable and mischievous ai^ excess 
now, as vanity had ever been carried before. 

The letter was sent. I could not sleep till the answer arrived. 
^ had besought her jto inform herself on the points in which I 
^isi))ed for information, and to forward her reply wi|li ^e^ 
At any rate, to reply without delay, fince many t<^ks:^ 49 
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letter required no delibemtion^ and no tilne but that which pen. 
work required. 

. No answer came. The sun arose and went' down, my cus- 
tomary avocations were neglected, my impatience threw ine 
into tremours* I inquired at the usual despositoiy for letters 
in rain. Four days passed and no letter had been ^ent, or what 
was sent had miscarried or been intercepted* 

I wrote again, and importuned with new vehemetice and 
much Upbraiding, for an answer. In reply to this, after. the 
tormenting delay of five days, the following letter was delivered: 
" To Felix Calvert. 

** I did not expect, Felix, to write to yon. Your two letters 
I received in due time, and merely write, at present, to prevent 
you from sending a third. If you do, I shall tei^r it into pieces, 
^throw it into the fire unread. 

•^*' Unhappy Calvert! What smiHng prospects were thine ! 
How eager was I once to link mine with thy destiny J Yet, if 
my precipitation had not been benevolently thwarted and re* 
• strained, what misery for my future years should 1 have laid up 
in stpre ! 

*' Write to me not ; talk to me not ; lay aside even the wish 
to see me again ; it cannot begratified without giving me more 
anguish than my worst enemy can wish to give me. 

*' While memory, while conscieticfe is with you, you cannot 
be at a loss why I write thus. You cannot but know your own 
imworthiness. All this parade of sincerity ! ail these coiKfes- 
sioBs 1 so seemingly minute ! so apparent!/ dictated by re- 
morse ! and yet false, cunning, deceitful ! t) ! how my heart 
loathes, how it abhors a deceiver ! 

^' And stupid as deceitful ! Wandering into these crooktd 
paths, when the forthright path is so smooth, conspicuous, and 
accessible ! How deeply rooted must be that wickedness, hon^ 
near to madness must be that folly, oi which thy good name and 
my peace are the victims ! Farewell, Felix. 

•* I take up the peri again to ask — ^for, possibly — yet^ it can* 
nofe be. Nothing can I expect but asseverations, which add t6 
thy guilt. Thou wilt not scruple to affirm what is false : thou 
wjSt not scrupit to swf ar. 
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<* O ! wretch ! wretch !— But I will not uphaid you. I 
leave you to the stings of your own conscience. Again, £u?e* 
welL lu Calvekt. 

** Wretch ! wretch !" indeed ! here is an entangling net» 
spread by some secret and flagitious hand for my ruin. To 
burst its threads is the privilege of that innocence that never 
stooped from its sunny elevation, that never was enen'^ated by 
conscious guilt. 

What can be meant ? Some new offence it must be. It can* 
not be the mere disclosure of the charge urged against me by 
Sidney. It cannot be some new aggravation of that charge ; 
for, was not that included in the pardon so generously bestowed 
on me? 

I have it. In my last letter, I pretended to disclose 4^ 
whole guilt, and^ in truth, I did disclose it. Nay, I exaggerated 
my transgressions, hvlt I said nothing, since nothing could be 
ssdd, t<> justify the imputations of Sidney in that mysterious 
interview. On the contrary, I mentioned them, not merely to 
express my innocence, but to importune for knowledge of 
their meaning. Fraught with conviction of my guilt in that 
instance, this importunity and this inquiry must have looked, to 
them, like proofs of the last and most profligate degree of im- 
pudence. 

Shall I be still ? Shall I suffer time to disclose their error I 
Shall I wrap myself up in conscious innocence, and wait till time 
has rectified their^ mistake, and they seek my presence to ex- 
piate, by prayer and entreaty, the injuries which their easy faith, 
their precipitate suspicions have done me ? 

No ; I have not intellectual force enough for that. The grati- 
fications of that revenge would be delicious, but I cannot tirait 
for it. I cannot endure to be deemed a guilty wretch by beiDgs 
Kke Lousia Calverl and Sidney. That is the worst of evils.— 
I broke from this soliloquy to mount my horse, and set out that 
very hour for the city. 

^ I first went to Wallace's. I saw Mrs. Wallace. Sherei 
i;arded me with looks in which contempt was mingled with 
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sorroiir. I inquired for my cousin. She was gone to Lancaster, 
She had returned home. 

This was an unexpected and stunning Blow. I stayed not to 
parley, but instantly resolved to ftnd out Sidney* I was admitted 
to his presence. He looked at me with coldness and solemnity* 

. I threw iny cousin's letter before him. I desired him to read 
it and to explain the contents. 

He cast his eye on the first line, and then, putting it aside, 
said, sedately, <* I have read it." 

"You have read it? 'And know what it means? If you. 
do, I swear by him that made me, that your knowledge exceeds 
mine." 

He started at my emphatic manner, and said, with glances of 
anger, " Oaths, Felix, are not made to sport with. They are 
needless, at least, on this occasion." 

" Will you explain to me the meaning of this letter ? You 
have read, it seems, and perhaps, dictatOK)^ it." 

He looked at me again, with solemn benignity ! " It stands 
in no nped of explanation." 

** And you wiU not give me any." 

He paused for some tinae, and then spoke : ** F,elix ! this de- 
mand is strange, but I will comply with it. On the evening of 
the Saturday before you left town, you were seen in a tavern in 
this city. There it was you spent thfi evening. Yet you after-, 
wards affirmed upon oath, that you spent it with Miss Neville, 
You left the city promising an absence of some weeks, yet in a 
few days, yon clandestinely returned, and renewed your com- 
merce with Ais foreigner. You skulked all day in a sordid iim 
of the suburbs, and stole to the place of assignation by night 
in a contemptible but lAefifectual disguise : yet you wrote letters 
to your cousin, as if from Budington, pretending the deepest 
compunction for past misdeeds^ and promising wondrous refor- 
mation for the future." 

** And this," said I, wid\ a contemptuous and bitter smile^ 
** is the explanation of this fetter. This charge, false in every 
partt in every word of it, you have whispered to my^ coiiysin. 
Thus you haye tainted her heart, and turned h^r-affrcti^lis 
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away from me ; but be it so. If your credu}ity is $o great as 
to confide in such lame and ambiguous evidence as t;hat m 
which a falsehood like this must rest ; ii your regard for iptiei^ 
so small as not to make you seek for my vindication from roy 
own lips ; if she is feeble and absurd enoMgb to. lend implkl^ 
ears to your tale, ye are both ijv^orthless. . I cast ye.off.forever* 
Hencoforth, I seek a different, society—a new world." In 
ssiying thisf my eyes, fijced steadfastly on those of my comp^- 
ion, flashed indignations and my gestures gave force to die ac- 
cents that fell from my lips. 

The countenance of Sidney assumed an ^expression impoissi- 
ble to be described* He looked at me, but not as. before. Aftfer 
a moment's pause he turned froni me in silence, and U& ihtf 
room. Th^remgsnOduQg todctam^me in it.' ' 

My resolution w'as tiow takcD*' Unhappily 'for me, teteinai 
circumstances \'pere favcrtzrable to the exeouticm of- a: scheme 
dictated by raishness ai^ want of foresight.' A ship bound for 
Ireland, lay at this mbmint iii a-^o^e near-the-wiouth'of dier 
Schuylkill. >\V ithout preparation^ without refiectio»^ vidioat 
delay, I puttnyselfon bosirdofhen Inia fewiidtitssKe iioistjed 
saiU and in less thaii two dayis;left the cioast of America; Adits' 
sandy heights faintly g!efi^M6d' in Ihe hdriitdri, ' I esffiliirnddj' 
" Farewell, my inativelahdyfei^ewdlforei^erP*^ ' 

Now was I a wanderer^oil fhe^gt^nt'de^p, unftid^d by the iiil-' 
pulse of courage, and ufiguided by the rudder of fliscreti^** 
MyH*oyage was begun in a Itidment of blind passidh, WilH M 
suitable provision of any tind," either against the exigencies w 
my voyage, or against those %vhtch could' not fatir to biset''mS'Si! 
my landing on a foreign shor^. I had never thought* of ifhese* 
Resfentment and despair, the wrong? irrtagtned to beHcrieby 
Sidney and my cousin, engrossed my thoughts, and excluded all 
those considerations, that, in any other rtirid, would have pro- 
bably obtained the chief place. 

These ebulitions, however, subsided in a short time. THe 
novelty and dangpr of my nd\v situation (juickly rushed on my 
mind. * I became timorous, forlorn, and panic*struck. I looked 
around me on the boundless and turbulent expanse of waters, 
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on the wide interval that severed mc from my native country, 
and which hourly grew wider ; on the long, long way that lay 
before me, with sensations of melancholy not to be expressed. 

These were soon changed for worse' sensations. I was at« 
tacked with sea-sickness, and all its horrors. This cotnpleted 
the conquest of my courage* The breeze with which we left 
the coast, soon increased to a storm. Dangers of a strange and' 
unforeseen kind encompassed me on all sides, and I began bitter- 
ly to lament my undertaking, which now appeared in its true 
colours to my awakened i^ason. 

What, said I, will the gentle and aflfectionate Louisa tlun^C.^ 
when she hears of my sudden flight. Deceived by atrocious, 
but plausible charges, will she not consider this a confirmatioii 
of them all ? How will she deplore the fate of the ill-starred 
Felix5 and add those fears for his personal safety, naturally flow- 
ing from the knowledge wheu it reaches her, of my headlong 
scheme^ to those regrets already inspired by my defection from 
virtue ! Was this the conduct which it became me to pursue, 
either as cotiscious of my own integrity, and aiixious for the 
purity of my fame^ or as grateful for the love which this angel 
among women bore me, and solicitous to secure her happiness ; 
that h^piness which is entangled with mine ? 

And my mother I who feared nothing more than my voyage 
to Europe ; whose felicity depended^ not on my safety merely 
from perils and te^iptations, but on my presence. How will 
she feel when apprised of this rash act ? I pictured to myself 
her surprise, her indignation, and her sorrow. Methought I 
heard, in my short and unquiet sleep, the voice of her upbnud- 
ing ; her charge of ingratitude ; and when she comes to kmsw 
the suspicions of my cousin and of Sidney, how will she mourn 
over the guilt of her idolized child! How will all her hopes 
with regard to me, expire and become extinct ! 

These images were excruciating. The sensations they pro« 
duced were not to be endured. Added to the dangers and hor* 
rors of my actual condition, they inspired the most dismal and 
soi4-sick^ning despondency. I grew impatient of existence, 
and ^entreated those near me to drag me from my hammock, 
and throw me into the sea. 

VOL. II. '58 
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We hnA noir been three ^vedse at sea. The blnetetiiig at- 
mosphere; ividi which we set out, became daily more/tempesttc^ 
pvtBj till, at l^ngdi^ itrose to^an hbrricane* Our yeaadt.'Wfis oti^ 
etaeyvand in ill coitdicicm. The birfMing of the SvhveetiuliQkljr 
{Produced a leafc^ vbieh, fora dme was not £onntdiM{^;.lMif 
grew fiuaHy^ toonudifortlie strength of an faaiBsaod tad tft^ 
nfied crew« Incessaht )>uinping'dtd not prevent th& 9)0^ hft^ 
crease of the water in Ae hbld, and, ^- Idlgth, it waa evi4ei9 
diatthe ship miot fiiink/ 

In this despemte situatitoj and befi^ our fate waa^psile 
finished^ a vt8sel/wlil^<«iifliic ?iir^%hr/ g^eron^roffer^d^e 
assistanee of which we8t«x»d> in vf mixch wsitAi They' took the 
crew and passe^gexsjon boord^aiid the. sliip soon: after- dm^n^ 
]pearcd« * I was so veduoed :by^ mentid diatresa and sta^s^bkoiea^i 
that they. wtte oUtged to «arry me m tfach* araasffiooi |»yjlpa1^ 
to dte^boatw Th» was a large, Btoutahip«' bound fto1n-i'Qd^$ 
to-BakiAore^ .*► ,■ '-Jz ml 

Tiiis trandiidon may be supposed ta.hstve had a powerful d^ 
feet on ase* i was now^ m-^piis. of oosiirary expettatkms ^mA 
designs, returning to that country which I had abandoned 
Heavien had interfered with a iieniSgni^ to ^hich any mefita 
gave no claim» to obviatp dm effiicta. of my raljuete^s* Tb^ 
storm speed]^ abated, and cbar skies, smoodi seas^ a forQ-?. 
pitious gale, and the prospecti.of/rBatorati(m^to kuh6fi» diatnoqit 
was as dear, as it had foriperly. been baiefail io me^dissipM^d 
my maladyy and gave, vigvuntc(.iny.h^»es4. . .-.^ .0 .nr 

On tbBdfi^y that! lai^ded^ B^im^re^ J hired, an hors^ and 
proQccded^wjthtbe utmost eiq»edtli0nj to Bhii^^ ife^WM 

not tilLmgr .tear approach to diatcity^ dbal I beg^ to.poHder cte 
the perplexities of my situatt^s^tsmd teVolve the. naiieam'%al 
escaping^.thenii. , Sidbey and my, cousin, it was phin, were 
strongly prepossessed with the notion of some guUt, which, hs 
trttth, I nerver bad commiued« This guilt was of no ccennKm 
or excusable kind, and my mother wa^, probably, ere this, in^ 
fected with die same suspicions^ First, said h I will go t6 Sid- 
ney ; him I wiU detain and interrogate^ and leave, noobsci^if^ 
uuremoved. My mother and my cousin shall be s^rugfae^fon 
anon, and Sidney's commendadpns shall attend my appeal to 
their forgiveness. 
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I entered the eity mthediiycc^tlteeve&mg, and lighting at 
the ixm wbei« my horae osedto be kept^ proceeded, witliout de* 
fejr^ f # £Bdiiey's lddgi&gB» His mother^ sisters, and himself, 
W<ii^ abroad, but were e3^e<^ed*«h0rlly to return. I resolved 
to* Svait his retuni^ and^ eeated myslilf iti ^ apartment which 
he us<sd for business and ^tudy* - My mod was deeply occupi* 
ed himn^tiating on the douWiWl farospiscts before me, when 
Sidney entered jiet iKmae. I heard4ui«b enquire of the serrant 
if any message had been left for him in his iibsence, and her 
dmwer thatmn Galyert irtaid for him aihis study. 

« Calvertf'Vsaid he, **^caii thitt b^ ppstihte ?»' 

I w<ytidered not at these ezptessionsy^ortlieitbne widt whsoh 
they ^ere acccympamed ; and yet^ meAi&a^ik/ey dennated not 
B& much sotptise aannght faaire^eeh 'expeicted from an ideidest 
^butilo^edJbr asrmy retmn^- Of mydepaittire,^my'<riends 
a)«dd not foil of being apprized, hy the oKsasoret wUch I took 
for that end^ in a very short time after it took place.v Sidney^ 
t6iie, however, if it had liide surprise inr it^ h^' no plea- 
sure, a^ lluB I did n«it expect from hia knovm benevolence 
af temper;* ■. • ' ^' ^"' -"''' ' > '■ '^^ ■ 

^ He: entered the poom,' adivanocd iowtod me with a efaeer- 
fiil brow^ and offered me his: hawffc, saymg, "This retuntisiin- 
exp^ctedly «oonv Galvert* l«m fileascd diat it jisb^ hfq)pened 
s«>, nevertheless I hope ^ bang gp^ 
* Thi« teception #as emhartassing ; but iSidney'ar behaviour 
had ever been too litdc ag^e^Wc to my habits, to^ warrant ip» 
in wc^ering at atiy of^hitfaetionsi and yet, thought i^ this is 
«»on^y incoh^stent w*h his dejpiwmeiit.atDur pardaginter^ 
view^# but, perhaps, so4AewKat has happened to dear u|^ tte 
Mistakes undef which he then laboured/ 

'My embarrassment was increased by hii hnmecUately em^^^ 
iag imb general ^dtivdrsation, a* if nothing cxtraordhiary had 
happened. After a few remarks, he seemed to norii« Utiy wa* 
barra^sment^ afid asked : ^ * / 

** You are uneasy and reserved, my friend ; surefy, it is time 
to lay aside sdicitlides which can answer no useful* purpose. 1- 
thought you too wise to be in aby situation unhappy. Come^ 
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what is it yoa tbtak of 2 Be i| gooci or iQt it is p<^c to^la ii 
forth." ' \ ; , 

The surprise which wsis ghrffl |ne by tibeie. wordty suggMed 
the thought that possibly ii^y. voyage bad bean hitherto iiidriwwa 
to Sidney. I now looked wistfully it him and siid : /\ 

^* Surely, qiy friend, yoii^canjsot be^ at a loss as to vxy caiiSQ 
of uneasiness. You cann9tj>ut be iiware of the efflecit which 
stt^ deportment as yours, is like^ to have ppon me*" 

<< Indeed I am," said he, without a^y change of his tooe^ ^^ I 
cannat, conceive why my behaviour shoidd give birth to any un* 
common feelings ; I thought, whi^n ife,last §aw eaoh other, that 
a perfiect understanding was established between us...". /. 
. » That," interrupted I, ^^ is the cause erf" my prese«^ embar^ 
rasament. RecoVectingfyour Jbe^vip^r then, and the €on^|$t 
which I immediatdy adpptedj.^ comparing that with jiref^ 
i^pearances, Icpnfesi^;! am a¥nk;.ii^ perplexities*" . .. ^;>. 

<^ What !" said he^^with mqre surprise than hp Jhad M^CVO 
difiidpsed, >^ I do notcq^i^'eh^Qd yQ^^ Qur panixig ws^Mfft- 
ly^ .wha^.it oyght to hgve b^en." .^ 

. ^^ Indeed^" said I,, disco^iiged by this a^sertiqp, ^^ I iraa perw 
^uaded, by your prqsent depp^tffwnjt,,to hope tb?it ypw ^^il^aa 
o^Mhat respect was cl^ane^v,/ ^ 

,^ .** More, ai^ more.iio jou fiuiji5i8e;me," said he jc f^ I repeat 
Ujatldo^nbtcomprebejgii.yori^^^- , ..,^.. ;. , .; 

, . '* Surcly^^rely^ yqUrf^ia^be^ m^fim^s^ Jo .ijie ra^, tb§ ^dfH- 

W^l«^.?f* l^yfbffil^ 3!»^51^^SfW^^ 9^i m <?<»win!s ,H^ct»^' 

-. A'J*?i^iand d^ftjjpicai^ Wl^dojjp^^^Of^iji" . .,^-, .„;. .^ 

^^ Crood Heaven ! then you know not yet — Yetfji^.euddiln 
.ffetil»Tj;|p^^,lfgtt,,^^ yom?, fflrm^^jijM^iijSttice. 

You knew not of my actual embarcatign..^ ^u|]ap«i.^fjov . );: 
To describe the changes whichjituK^tf)^,j^Q^;^i|.,g^^ 
ltWP^?^cfe> ig)ppsgi%.^ 1^ f^f^4»iMAf.»Umf^^' f^ 
dose to mine> eagerly scrutinia^d my features. He thenj nitih* 
.^jew ^i^^attfjiUpP.^njd aU^ in 

ji^j^W^efltgftdfati^% .,^ . ... , ,:V .v , o .^r- i.' 

-,,, Afjyise.,..o^,bofhsifl,9^,,c^ ... r.; / - - , 

Meawfhile, I, on m^ p^rt, kne,yr,^t wh^t-jtot^ink. Hiii. igncv 
rance as to my frustrated voyage |vas apparent f, and yet, why 



sho«dd he be astotiished or pl<»sed at mjr return, and why not 
msoiifest this state of mind sooner i 

* S^^Qfif continued sileot. His bosom seemed to labour with 
i^M&ie ^[veaf; Aought^ His ejre^'fiaced on the floor,* was void of 
speculatim* A kind of self nd^baiiiig } a iveighing of difierent 
jne^isuif^ was a|fparmit in«his countenance. Every other emo- 
tion gaV« way ix^l niy heart to curiosity* At length I said': 

** Reflecting^ bn the manner in which we parted^ fiv« weeks 
ago, ill thift very room^ I ciumot but be surt>rised'at your present 
demeanour.' Then all was rectithination and anger, now you 
seemtobe myfrietidv -Idid^ot mlsrkany thing but friendship 
at your hands^ and your and my cousin's indfgfiaticti at imagin- 
ary transgrei^&ioiis, awakened the same sentimfent in niy breast. 
Hence the sudden adoption' of my scheme, which I have been 
happily prtvfented from accomplishing by the ttfitowardness of 
the winds and' waves. • Has as^ thing haj(>penied, may I ask^ in 
tiiiy^absence, to change your opinion of me ?'* 

Sidney .tidw it>dked on me With beaming benignity. ** There 
has,'* said he, with emphasis; *^ appearances deceived me; 
bu^ such appiearances -that mere humanity could not fail to be 
mtdied by theiii. I, ask not your pardon. I confess not any pre- 
judice or haste in judging. Circum'stances being as they then 
were, I wsks right in deciding as I did ; but these are now past. 
Sincerely do I rejoice to see you* So saying, he arose and em- 
hrnced me*' "But tetme ask,'* continued he, ^whence came 
Y&Vk ?' I fiTupposed you ta be half t)ver the Atlantic by this tiifte." 
^ Indeed f interrupted i; *<Aen youknew tbatlfembarked 
for feetendP ^ * . 

*^ Cfertsauly. It was knbum to all yoiir friends, iffcw hours 
after you went on boai'd*'^ 
^* And my motihe r ^ >■ ^ ^ 

" WiU be made happy by the sight of you. But libw came 
this?*^ 

X then gave hilh a summary account of my disasters. The 
lattmnpt to do this, and the countenance of Sidney, luminous 
with pleasure, insensibly opened my heart. I averred to him my 
innocence of diiose oflences, whatever they were, withr^hich he 
and my couMn had charged me. I recounted all the rueful 
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thoughts that beset my pillow, during my x)ucw«rd Si^oyags. 1 
concluded with inquiries respectiogany mother's and my awh 
sin's welfare. . 

** They arc well," said he ; "they have only commseradiiii 
and regret on your account^ which yopr return will diasipslc* 
They acquit you of all blame, except on account pf the tem^rMfr 
and precipitation of your last scheme^ which your juvenile inex-r 
perience, the passionate impetuosilT' of your character, will 
somewhat palliate. Your mother and cousin will be to-morrow 
or next day in this city.'* ^ 

I expressed my delight at this news, and my residation to set 
out to BurlingtcHi immedialaely. 

" No,'' said he, gravely, ** that must not. be.'' 

I was somewlu^ atarAMi, and inquired into the re^so^ iof his 
ptohibition.. ' 

" I want to tell you," he replied, " something erf gusi^oMH 
ment for you to know ba^e your introduction^ 40r y^iur f siiinids. 
Meanwhile, I wiU e^a their cares and suspenpes by a noli;*'-' 
H^.took up pen, ^ssd ^rote- the. following .fa»lli9t to m^t 
mother* . 

" Lat me piake you happy, dear m^axn, ip* Ac infi»mi»ti^ 
of the safe retui^ of your eiram son* The. vessel h^ wbi«b 
he embarked foondeved aJt sea ^l^ the crew ai»i passei^gi^ 
escaped to another, by wbkb they w#re.bifought to JMtimorey ' 
wiience youv son has this laomeHt arrived; he longs (0:pagE 
his duty to you, but as I have much to mj to him bal^W! 
yew interyifWt a«d as yq\y «pect so Jiopnto be in town, I 
ha?e per^t^dt^ him -to wait ycwa^ ^miog." 2^? 

MThb .feftfap with a eot^awtoiy piwtscript,? Arom ^ou»^: 
setf. if you please, we mil sfend hy a .^^ecialfaad^ejlgeiriearis^j 
in the morning. Meanwhile^ I <«*t.^*l'1wxiwMat.::h^^^^ 
pened. $iraBge inoideni9 Ae|r are, iwd-aiicht'aa^iiribeBive, 
have now oceurred, for the-firifc iaaje, tn.'the bieloty^of^tt^^ 
beings* fiuti neednc^rdat^ Acflb^hywbrdFx^mbm ¥««fe" 
hand rests i^on.abook, ia uprlash the fasdrativeis aoHftained'i* 
a mcat;;i5atiitfdeto!^.form dianri tan uowibdstowroiirjit. r'^he. 
book iontakis transcrif^a of uHiiiie Wttfcrs that haive pamed be* 
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twcen your cousm aiid nit during your absence. You may 
read them. You will find laid open in them, all the heart of 
the writers, and every information respecting what has happen- 
ed, which you stand in need 6f. * 

•** I must be gone an hour 6n some urgent business, and will 
leave you to this employmerit-" So saying, Sidney left me, 
and I eageriy opened the matxuscript. The letters, for I after- 
wards rfead them over so oftetf Ste' at length to have them by rote, 
were in these words •: 

Letter I. 
' To LotJSiA Calvert. 

" Be not to6 much surprised sftid grieved, my friend. The 
event I am going to ^date, I o'wn^ 'disconcerted and distressed 
nie fer a time, but I now thirfk of iti With little discomposure. 
On the whole^ it is, I persuade myself, the best that could have 

^ jSectc^ hits Just been WilJh me. Htf'flbi'ought a letter frbht 
Pelix fol* hi^ mother, who, at feui» o^eloek Tuesday evening, 
went Oft board thu SwiftsureVboutld f6r Gerrkw She had been 
wind-bound some time. Hector accompanied his master on 
bUftrd, d«d teft Mt the shif^'till'^hle vt^ tinder sail, the wind be- 
coming. fevoul*atile a little befoM. He Was charged to detain 
tVk lett^'ttll aitui'diiy, ^d'tHen bH^ Itto me.'^ You see the 
bof tiaaMthfidly adheredto Ud lAakis^^ dlrectionflr. This de- 
lay Wad, lio doubt, etijoid^d, ifr tfrd^ lt]f prelude any ti^easdres 
for ^flfecting'hi^ return. » ^ 

'^^*L«fintf r6|^att<f youmjiii^limdlv'tt^^ At 

least, let not this aggi^nrvuce tlie'sotvow yon alrtody £0«b *Iii 
thMiOiSt ilmH i^'ho pAlti There i^ temerity, pertiaps, and in- 
difbretrtttf in 4t, ^uitinrttiof^ than this iacomiderate and Head^ 
8tf<ii>gfotithfcadgivehtis£iarbaBon to expect. ^ -■^ 

: '^^^ ifo Mbubt^ he isi: at Aia monieiit bittdtfy'depioriii^ his ^own 
raifcmsi, and tmkienting hiMBelf^friih thfe.fiionghts of what 
mUery thd tidings of his^ightiwaiifrndttcd ix> ybu emd tcr hif 
maiber. But these wiH be pacisiitg eiriU; > Doubtless he has 
carHed money with hhn, and #ill easily And out hts Lanca- 
shii^e eourin, by whom all ddficienciea in purse or in knowledge 
will be readily supplied. Let not, I once more repeat, let not 
this incident afflict you too much. I always told you that the 
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yduth, in ^pite of all his faults, will do well at last, I am still 
as much of this opinion as even 

^* I weep to think on his poor mother's astonishment aiid af- 
fliction. That Felix could n6i paint to himself what that could 
be, and be inspired, by such images, with a different resolution, 
is truly wonderful. Tell me, as soon as possible, your thoughts 
upon this event. S. C' 

LETTER II. 

To the same* 

^* Overpowered as I am with surprise and vexation, I know 
not that I ought to write to you, b\it the employment is salutary. 
I have always found that the most efficacious consolation to our- 
selves, is the attempt to console another ; and this letter may 
afford new proof of my opinion. 

^ I told you, three days ago, that our Felix had embarked for 
Europe. Such was Hector's testimony : such was the assurance 
of the letter brought by the servant for his mother. She has 
written to me since, inclosing her son's epistle in her own. It 
is an eloquently incoherent composition, dictated, as it seems, 
by hostile passions and fluctuating purposes*. It avers his in- 
nocence of what we laid to his charge, declares that his letter to 
you contains the whole truth of his offences, foresees and depre- 
cates his mother's grief, and defends and accuses Jiimself in the 
same breadi. In short, it is a letter which only Calvert, and, I 
was going to add, an innocent man could write. . 

^* But now, Lucy, what have I to tell you ! The lad is not 
gone* He is suD in this city : still harboured in Walden's 
tavern. I discovered it last night. Thus it was : 

^* I was called to draw up the will of a dying man in South* 
wark. It was eight o'clock in the evening, but the moonlight 
made every object distinct. I walked pretty fast, the case beings 
desperate, and was accompanied by the messenger. Crossing^ 
Pine-street, at its junction with Front-street, I saw before me^ 
crossing Fronts street and going down Pine-stireet towards the 
n^i^er, a figure, whom, to mistake for any other than our Felix 
was impossible. My way lay down Front-street, but, in spite 
of that occasion which reqmred my presence elsewhere, I turu-* 
cd and followed him. 
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: ^^ He turned Penn«8treet comer toward die south* I nKsnded 
my pace so as to come very dose to him and take such a sur- 
.vey of his person, as might asmihil^te all fallacy. He looked 
.not back| but walked as &8t as I, and'presendy turned into 
Walden'sy^e vtry house ia which I had before alighiedon 
him. 

^^ I now pursued my first purpose, resolvingf on my return^ 
to stop at this house, and, if possible, to prociure an interview 
with this mysterious youth* My business was not speedily ac- 
coipplished with the sick man^ I did not leave his house till 
past ten; (lut, sovmuch the better^ thought I^ it is still more 
likely that I shall meet my fugitive, as he will be returned for 
• the night* 

<^ I looked carefully round me in .the public room atWal- 
den's, but could not discover Fcltx among any of the groupes. 
Thus unsuccessful, nothings remained bat to make the. obvious 
inquiries of Walden himself* • i have jkkig. had a siigjbt aoquaan- 
tance with this man* 

**' By his answers to my itiqUiries I found the name and situ- 
ation of his guest were well known Co ium* Felice, he told me, 
had lodged at his house during the last Ictftnight* During this 
time he spent the day usually abroad, bat returned hither in idie 
evening* He had left hixh the day bdfqrg, and liad eom& in an 
hour or two before my visif, ^and^setikd Ws^^ill* Hairing done 
this, he had gone out ag^in, and he liad no expeettttion of-iigain 
seeing his gUest* 

<< How,'^ I asked the man, ^' did he discover Calveit's nam« ?" 

" Why,'* said he, ** one day, atnonth or two ago, I was deal- 
ing with a black fellow in market! for some baskeXa/of fruity 
when this young; man came up, and, speaking f<^ the Uaekv ask- 
ed him some questions about Calverton, and dtrected th6 black 
to have certain things prepared against such a tiiBC, whM he 
expected to bring several friends down who would be likdy to 
spend the night there* I knew wh^ and where 'Caltwton Was 
well enough, for who does not? and I had often had dei^gs 
for market stuff with the same dominie* I knew the last owner, 
and supposed that this might be the young man Ih^rdhc left 
the estate to. I looked at him narrowly, and, when hia 4«ack 
VOL* II. S9 
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turned, asked the negro who it was. He ^ai4 it was his- 

■ter^ Felix Calvert. When he first came to my house, I 
knew him again in a moment, though he was not dressed over- 
9ui aba¥e nice, and I wondered that he should come to such asL 
bouse Ito mine for a lodging ; but, that you know, was none of 
my business* I remember when I first called *him by his name, 
IWB stared at me as if he wondered bow I should have found it 
out.** 

^^ A» to what was Calvert's motive for residing here, how his 
^ys were employed, and who were his associates^ Walden was 
totally uninformed ; and I left him, plunged In the most painful 
perf^xity. 

" Clelia has actually left the city three days ago ; for I called 
Wk her s^in, resolved to extort from her some explanation of 
lilts mystery. I found the doors and window-shutters closed 
mod fiistened, and no sign of an inhabitant within. 

*^ I am greatly disturbed. I know not whether to mention to 
you a suggestion that has lately occurred. I would willin|^y 
spare you needless inquietudes, but I hope I may rely, in every 
vadsaitude, on your strength of mind. Hitherto I have always 
liad reason to rely upon it. 

** Calvert's conduct has lately been inexplicable. I cannot ac- 
count for it on any of the ordinary principles of human action* 
Misguided passions make many a man a paradox i but the pas- 
aions, in their wildest energy, produce uniform appearances. 

** I now look back, with somewhat different eyes, upon my 
late interview with Calvert. I recollect his visible sincerity in 
denying my insinuations of falsehood ; the tenourof his copious 
letter ta you, and of that to his mother ; the suddenness of his 
resolution to embark for Europe, and this lying incognito in a 
city where it is impossible that he should not be noticed by some 
friend or acquaintance. 

•* Putting these things together, I have admitted a suspicion-— 
yet I Am loath, while I cannot forbear to admit it. No less 
averse am I to mention it, plausible as it now appears. 

** But if this suspicion be true, we have hitherto acted most 
unwisely and unfortunately. 

** I am now earnestly desirous of meeting this youth, yet know 
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not where to look for him. I have wandered the streets die 
better part of this day. I have been to all the places where he 
might possibly be fouftd. I have inquired of the madcet-com* 
ing dominie, and been more than once at Walden's. No tidings 
of him. Perhaps he has left the city. Perhaps he has gcwae t<l 
Burlington. 

<'I will write again shortly, have I— have I not intefli- 
gence-*— • 

S.C.»* 
Letter III. 
To the same* 

<* I write again, as I promised you» but with intelligence that 
ivJll call forth all your 'astonishment, and, I fear, though uni«a« 
«onably, all your grief. 

«♦ Last night, after I had written to you, I walked out. That, 
you know, is my refuge from care. When any thing takes &at 
hold of my mind, and demands my meditations, I must walk* 
Since Woodward's garden has been open to all strollers^ I 
usually betake myself to one of its embowered walks. 

^^ I had scarcely entered the garden, which, notwithstanding 
the radiance and mildness of the evening, had only two or diree 
peraons in it, when I saw, seated on a bench, in the broadest 
moon-shine, Felix Calvert ! I passed him <Hice, and surveyed 
him closely, that I might commit no mistake. 

^ He seemed to look at me as I first passed, but spoke aot^ 
nor gave suiy sign of recognizing me. I presendy returned, 
and took my seat close beside him. Still he chose not to re- 
cognize or to speak to me. Remembering the manner of our 
parting, I naturally imagined that he had adopted this mode of 
showing his resentment. I was at a loss in what manner to be- 
gin the conversation with htm. At last, I made some trite re- 
mark upon the weather. He seconded my observation in the 
accent and air of one who is addressing an absolute stranger. 

^^ I was affected by this coldness, and still imputing it to his 
resentment, and conscious that his indignation was not wholly 
without foundation^ I turned to him, and, pressing his hand in 
mine, said, in a conciliating tone, ^^ Come, my dear Felix, let 
me persuade you to forget the harshness and austerity of my be- 
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havksur when we last met. I was wrong, and have ever since 
been anxious to repair the wrong by asking your, pardon and 
promising a different behaviour for the future." 

" He looked at me with an air of astonishment, but cheer- 
fulness, and sai^) ^^ Really, I harbour no resentment against 
you ; nor, indeed, if I know myself, against any human being. 
I accept your apology, therefore, though I know not, or have 
forgotten your offence.'* 

^^ The features of my companion, and the tones of his voice 
had a significance which I never observed in them before. They 
used to denote too much of that restless, changeful, and impe- 
tuous temper which reigned within ; but nOw, I never saw a 
more benign complacency. His voice used likewise to be vari- 
able, and his utterance sometimes hurried and sometimes tar« 
dy, and at no time perfectly and. distinctly clear ; but now, none 
of these defects are perceived. I looked at him with great at- 
tention, and my former suspicion that all was not well with him, 
veiy forcibly recurred. I was at a loss in what manner to re- 
liew our discourse, and was silent. 

" Pray," «aid he, " permit me to ask where and how you and 
I, sir, were last together* , I have really forgotten the event, 
and cannot outroot the persuasion that this is the first time I 
«ver saw you. Your name, I beseech you, sir ; that, perhaps; 
may revive my recollections. My own name is Felix Calvert.'^ 
" You may easily imagine how low my heart sunk at this ad- 
dress. I looked at him again to dispel the momentary doubt 
that my eyes had been deceived as to his person, but such de-* 
ception was impossible. I was still silent ; for what could I 
say ? He continued ; 

«* It is strange. This is not the first time, since my arrival 
in this city, that persons whom I never before saw, have accost<^ 
ed-me by my name, and claimed me for an old acquaintance. 
I have been inexpressibly amazed and confounded, and was 
determined that I would not part with the next person who 
should chance to greet me in this style, till the meaning of this 
conduct was fully explained. You, sir, have chanced to be the 
next; and, as yon seem to be more interested an my fate than 
others have been, I will not part with you till you have perfectly 
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dispelled this mist. Whom do you take ifte to be, and what was 
the interview to which you have just alluded ?" . 

^* All this tended still more strongly to confirm my appre- 
hensions. I could not conceal my distress. He noticed it. 

" What a maze is here ! You are greatly disturbed, sir. Am 
I, or is my deportn^ent the cause of it ? If we ever met before^ 
it must have been beyond the ocean. So short a time has pass- 
ed since my arrival, thatl could not so somi have forgotten one 
with whom I have had any transactions in America* Did we~ 
ever meet in Europe ?'* 

^' Judge of the etFect which words like ihese were adapted to 
produce upon my feelings. At last, my reflections suggested 
the propriety of humouring this strange perversion ; and I said, 
in a calmer tone, ^^ Perhaps there is some mistake m one or 
both of us. I will willingly lay bj^fore you my reasons for sup** 
posing you one with whom I have been long acquainted, if you 
wiU favour me with your company to my house." *' With all 
my heart,'' said he. 

^^ In our way home» neither of us spoke. I was busied in 
ruminating on an accident so very mournful ; for I need not tell 
you that these appearances were, in my eyes, sufficient indica- 
tions of intellects unsound. At length we entered the house and 
my study, and seated ourselves at opposite sides of a table, with 
lights between us. I once more fixed my eyes upon hb coun* 
tenance, which was very strongly illuminated. Its expression, 
so very different from what it used to be, struck ^e in a veiy 
forcible manner. Had I not prepared the means of accounting 
for this change, I should not have hesitated to pronounce my* ' 
self mistaken as to his person. 

<' And now," said he, " gratify my impatient curiosity. 
Where was it that you and I were formerly acquainted ?" 

*^ I paused : what answer could I make ? 

♦< Perhaps," said he,^ ** 3^u have mistaken one person for 
another* Look at me attentively. It cannot be that the faces 
of different persons are perfectly alike. Some differences must 
exist to one familiarly acquainted widi either. Look at me, 
sir. Such an error is not impossible nor unexampled." 

^^ This intimation now took hold of my belief for the first 
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time* I was willing to suppose myself mistaken* To account 
for the past conduct of Felix, and for the scene that had just 
passed, by supposing him insane, was painful and abhorrent to 
my feelings. 

f^ 1 complied, therefore, with his request. I perused his fea- 
tures with an eager scrutiny. Strange that I had not noted 
diversities before ; but I had only seen him at a distance or by 
the dubious light of the moon. The well-known scar ^pon the 
left cheek of our friend ; his hazel eyes ; his dsak hair ; were 
Qtteriy wanting in the image now before me. 

^^ Twice and thrice, clear and more clearly still, did I exa- 
mine these features. My whole soul was in a tumult of amaze- 
ment. These were the lineaments and proportions of Felix, 
but the eyes were blue, the cheek was smooth, and the hair of 
the lightest chesnut tint. Were these changes wrought by 
some omnific spell i And was the man before me absolutely 
different from your cousin f Yet, his name was Felix Calvert. 

" He observed my unceasing perplexity." ** What,*' said 
he, ** have you discovered i Do you not perceive the cause of 
your mistake ? for some mistake it has assuredly been.'' 

** But your name," said I— — 
:« Is Felix Calvert," 

*^ Again was I overwhelmed with doubts. How could the 
names thus exactly agree ? *^ But your age ?" said I ■ 

" My birth-day was the tenth of August, and 1 want two 
months of b^g nineteen years of age." 

** I need not tell thee, Lucy, that this was the birth-day, and 
this the age of our Felix. " Who are your parents ?" 

^^ I know them not. I never knew them. I lost them in my 
infancy. Yet they contrived to secure to me their name, and a 
knowledge of my age, by engraving thent upon a piece of cop- 
per." 

Thus far I perused, uninterruptedly, Sidney's letter. Here 
it dropped from my hand. My brain was for a moment cloud- 
ed^ by that confusion which Sidney had naturally imagined to 
account for the contradictions he had witnessed.. Thoughts^ of 
such magnitude and number, rushed at once «q my mind tKat 
they impeded and overturned each other. 1 held my hand to 
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iny forehead. I walked about the room with unequal steps* 
Surprise, joy, remorse took possession of me. Rapid recollec- 
tions of my father's history, of his flight from his native country, 
of my twin-brother, whom my mother was compelled to leav^ 
behind her in the care of the faithful Alice, and of whom Alice . 
was robbed by my vindictive grand-father^ of the name of FeliZf 
which, in a moment of foreboding, she inscribed upon a piece of 
worthies^ copper and fastened round the child's neck, and my 
change of name, my mother substituting for Stefdien, which I 
first received, that of Felix, which had been conferred upon my 
brother, supposed by her to be irretrievably lost. 

This is that stolen child ; that long-lost brother, whom some 
freak of nature has impressed with a powerful resemblance of 
me, and whom some propitious star has thus led to the bosom' 
of his family. Now is the shriek which Clelia uttered in spy- 
ing her preserver fr^m her window explained; now is that be- 
ing, for the sake of whom she fled from England, Whom she 
imagined herself to have recognized in, me, whose portrait she 
had, perhaps, clandestinely drawn ; now is her mysterious dis- 
tress, on. discovering my real character and history, disrobed of 
all that created my wonder and anger ! 

This, then, is he whom Murphy and his sister talked of; that 
Felix Calvert whom they naturally supposed to have re-appear- 
ed upon this stage, to have renewed his intercourse with Clelia ; 
and this is he whom Sidney discovered at the draught -board* 
and whose similarity to their Felix, misled him and my cousin 
Into such pernicious errors with regard to me. 

But where is this inestimable brother who partakes, existence 
with me in this intimate and wonderful degree ? Ha& he been 
claimed by my cousin and my mother ? Has he gained access 
to Clelia, ^nd put an end to those doubts and to that distress 
which were visible at our last interview ? 

I was jatiU rapidly musing upon these ideas when Sidney en- 
tered the room. His eye sparkled with some new and pleasur- 
able meaning. The papers he had given me lay upon the table ; 
and my countenance clearly bespoke the discovery which I had 
already made by their means. 

** I need not ask you,'* said he, " whether you have read these 
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jiapers* I see that you have. Have you any inquiries to make 
which the letter have not solved ?" 

^ Ten tfaottsandy" said I, impetuously, '* Where is this bro« 
ther ? Has he seen your common parent ? Does he know of my. 
castence ? Has he told you of his adventures V^ 

^ Stop," said Sidney, <* not so fast. These questions will 
more probably be put to him than me*. He is this moment in 
the outer room, and waits only my signal to enter. Stay a breath, 
and I will bring him to you."-— Sidney went out. 

The state of my miad, during this interval^ would not be 
easily pourtirayed. Every fibre in my frame was tremulous. 
My heart throbbed as if I were on the eve of spme fatal revolu- 
tion. The suddenness of this occurrence, the meeting with a 
brother so long severed from my side, and whose mode of birth 
made him» in some sort, an essential part of mysell^ seemed 
like passage into a new state of being. My suspenses were 
quickly at an end : for Sidney returned in a moment, leading 
in the stranger. 

P. S. Calvert's story is a five-act drama. Here ends iht first 
act ; and this being in itself complete, the links connecting it 
with ensuing acts being only aftmtrards unfolded, it is ^thought 
best to step the piece-meal publication of it here. The reader's 
£incy has now a clue to all that has heretofore bewildered him, 
and will easily imagine to itself the consequences of such a 
meeting as is now about to take place. 



THE END. 
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